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The  leader  of  an  ideal  group  meeting: 

1.    Has  carefully  analyzed  the  problems  under  discussion  be- 
forehand. 

2^  Follows  a  carefully  prepared  plan  for  his  meeting. 

3.  Does  not  use  the  entire  time  for  making  speeches. 

4.  Secures  free  discussion  from  the  group. 

5.  Has  certain  desirable  conclusions  in  mind. 

6.  Reaches   some   desirable   conclusions   through   group   dis- 
cussion. 

7.  Gets  as  many  as  possible  to  participate. 

8.  Maintains  interest. 

9.  Shows  respect  for  group  and  has  respect  of  group. 

10.  Begins  and  ends  the  meetings  promptly  on  scheduled  time. 

11.  Does  not  dictate,  reprimand,  or  criticise,  but  uses  ques- 
tions, illustrations,  examples  and  demonstrations. 

12.  Permits  no  individual  member  of  the  group  to  monopolize 
the  time,  or  to  shift  the  attention  of  the  group  to  irrele- 
vant details. 

13.  Does  not  argue. 

14.  Does  not  waste  time. 

15.  Does  not  let  discussion  wander,  but  frequently  summar- 
izes pertinent  points. 

16.  Shows  no  impatience  with  the  group  or  with  a  group 
member. 

17.  Is  not  entirely  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

18.  Keeps  discussion  free  from  frivolity. 

19.  Does  not  interrupt  a  group  member  unnecessarily. 

20.  Is  fair  toward  opposition. 

21.  Keeps  group  free  from  fear  of  criticism. 

22.  Avoids  an  attitude  of  superiority. 

23.  Avoids  the  attitude  of  an  instructor. 

24.  Stimulates    the    group    to    try   out    desirable    conclusions 
on  the  job. 

[il 


The  First  MeeUng  (See  Page  i6) 

folWs  :"'■'*   ""*'"^  ""^  ^  """"^^  '"  ^"-"^  «««=h  fashion  as 

1.  Brief  talk  by  the  leader.     (Not  over  ten  minutes.    If  care- 
fully prepared  a  five-minute  talk  can  be  more  effective 

minutes")'    "       "  ^"**'*    °"*    '^^'   ^^'''    ^"'    *"'"'*>' 

2.  Problem  contact  demonstration. 

3.  Discussion    of   customer    contact    cases.      (Two   or   three 
cases.     Approximately  five  minutes  to  each.) 

4.  Analysis  of  recent  contact  problems  of  group  members. 

5.  Discussion  of  questions  from  the  text.     (Fifteen  minutes.) 
fe.    Summary  by  group  leadec.     (Three  to  five  minutes.) 

Vaeiety  Is  Necessary 
Devices  for  holding  interest  and  thereby  securing  free  discussion 
are  many  and  varied.     Variety  is  one  of^he  chief  requis  tes      l" 
subject  matter  as  well  as  in  method  of  attack  any  tendencvTowar 
pro  onged  monotony  is  fatal.    But  that  does  not  mean  thit  for  H. 
sake  of  variety  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  vaudeville  show.     Slieht 

tjZZ  Inrt  ^"'"r*-     '•""^^■'"^^  '^^^  -quirement!  S 
to  ti,       \      u  "^'  ^""^  *  '**"'^'"g  P°«'t'°n  oi  the  leader 

to  that  of  his  being  seated,  or  the  other  way  round      It  mav  hi 

a  matter  of  the  topic  under  discussion.     Ability  to  L  the  gToup 

Devices  fob  Secitring  Discussion 
Discussion  sometimes  can  be  secured  simply  by  direct  ouestions 
These  may  be  asked  of  the  group,  waiting  fo^r  volunt      sTo  r Z 
or  of  individuals  called  by  name.     There  is  d;nger  in  the  laTter 
procedure  unless  the  leader  can  avoid  the  impression  of  quiz  "n  J 
in  the  manner  of  the  school  room.  qi"zz>n„ 

The  most  vigorous  discussion  comes  frequently  from  experience 
o  group  members.  If  several  illustrative  cases  are  presented  b. 
the  group  there  IS  a  reality  to  the  situations  analyzed  that  can't 
be  so  readily  obtained  from  cases  presented  in  a  text  or  by  a 
leader.  Prearrangement  by  the  leader  with  some  members  of  his 
group  for  he  narration  of  such  experiences  as  are  worth  discus- 
sion  IS  most  effective. 
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Chapter  I 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE 

You  who  are  acting  as  group  leaders  in  this  Course  have  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  influence  human  beings.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  the  Course  is  to  produce  action, — action  that  will  improve 
the  relations  between  employees  and  customers,  that  will  make  the 
day's  work  pleasanter  for  all  concerned,  that  will  make  the  indi- 
viduals who  produce  it  more  efficient  in  their  human  contacts,  and 
that  will  make  the  Company  a  more  efficient  public  servant. 

Some  one  has  said  that  all  business  is  thirty  percent  physical 
and  seventy  percent  human.  Put  your  own  estimate  upon  it:  the 
ratios  will  differ,  but  scarcely  any  one  will  venture  to  guess  that  less 
than  fifty  percent  is  the  human  element. 

It  is  with  this  human  element  that  the  Course  has  to  deal. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  most  people  than  other 
people.  Gossip  itself,  that  almost  universal  resort  of  a  vacant 
mind,  is  merely  the  expression  of  that  interest.  Turning  the  chan- 
nels of  such  interest  into  a  careful  study  of  human  thought  and 
of  human  action  without  the  element  of  petty  personalities  is  the 
job  of  the  psychologist.  It  is  the  job  also  of  the  executive,  of  the 
leader  of  men. 

We  refer  not  infrequently  to  the  successful  manager  as  a  "prac- 
tical psychologist."  The  chances  are  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
psychology  as  such,  but  that  he  has  learned  by  observation  enough 
of  the  methods  of  influencing  people  in  business  relations  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  very  practical  manner. 

Improvement  of  the  relations  between  employees  and  customers 
is  a  field  for  very  careful  observation  and  carefully  planned  direc- 
tion. The  American  Gas  Association  has  felt  for  some  time  that 
such  observation  and  direction  were  possible.  The  Committee  on 
Education  of  Gas  Company  Employees  has  finally  put  out  this 
Course  as  the  best  means  known  for  achieving  such  improvement. 

This  is  not  a  "correspondence  course"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words.  Neither  is  it  a  "home  study  course"  as  usually  defined. 
To  be  sure  it  does  use  some  of  tlie  methods  common  to  both  of 
these,  but  the  real  name  for  such  a  course  as  this  should  be  a 
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"group  conference  study  course."  For  it  is  upon  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  discussion  groups  formed  in  each  company — classes 
if  you  want  to  call  them  by  that  name,  though  the  name  is  avoided 
for  reasons  pointed  out  later — that  the  greatest  value  of  the 
work  depends.  Both  the  company  and  the  employees  will  get  much 
more  from  carefully  planned  and  well  run  group  meetings  than 
they  will  from  the  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  individual  study. 

Study  by  the  members  is  necessary,  however.  The  text  should 
be  read  through  by  every  individual  before  he  comes  to  his  group 
conference.  The  questions  asked  should  be  answered,  and  generally 
they  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  is  possible  also  for  an  individual  to  go  through  the  Course 
alone,  and  to  gain  greatly  from  it. 

Group  meetings,  however,  add  greatly  to  the  value,  because  of 
the  varied  viewpoints,  the  exchange  of  ideas,  the  collective  thinking, 
and  the  incentive  to  thinking  and  action  supplied  by  a  group  of 
fellow  workers  and  a  capable  leader.  It  is  no  secret,  though,  that 
the  leader  is  the  one  who  gains  most  from  his  conferences. 

The  group  conference  idea  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that 
thinking,  to  be  of  value  in  action,  must  be  one's  own.  Preaching 
accomplishes  comparatively  little.  It  has  its  place,  of  course,  but 
too  frequently  a  sermon  to  employees  or  a  **pep  talk"  or  a  general 
exhortation  to  be  "up  and  doing,"  even  if  it  is  taken  in  the  right 
spirit  by  the  listeners,  becomes  the  occasion  of  an  emotional  spree 
for  all  concerned  with  very  little  carry-over  into  practical  results. 

We  can't  avoid  preaching  altogether.  There  is  some  of  it  in 
the  text  of  this  Course.  It  has  its  advantages.  By  such  means 
it  is  possible  to  get  more  said  in  a  given  time  than  can  be  "gotten 
across"  in  any  other  manner.  The  difficulty  comes  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  so  little  of  the  preaching  "takes." 

Conferences  take  longer  than  talks  by  one  man.  They  have 
proved  themselves  economizers  of  time,  however,  in  securing  action. 
Get  the  preaching  done  by  the  group  members,  if  necessary,  not 
because  they  have  to,  but  because  they  want  to,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  definite  statement  of  a  principle  or  method  of  action 
made  before  a  group  and  discussed  by  fellow  group  members  will 
secure  results  that  cannot  be  secured  by  having  an  executive  tell 
the  workers  what  to  do. 

But  the  real  purpose  of  the  conference  is  not  exhortation  at  all, 
even  by  members  of  the  group.  It  is,  rather,  a  practical  discus- 
sion of  the  text  and  the  questions  as  applied  to  real  contact  prob- 
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lems,.  Tlie  text  is  primarily  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  employee's 
own  problems.  It  is  designed  as  a  stimulus  and  direction  toward 
improvement  of  his  customer  contacts.  He  should  bring  his  own 
illustrations  to  conferences— illustrations  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. If  the  conferences  are  properly  conducted  he  will  discuss 
those  experiences  with  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  text  itself  is  full  of  illustrative  material.  This  Manual  out- 
lines the  work  for  the  whole  series  in  such  fashion  that  leaders  can 
have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  the  whole  Course  covers  and  what 
general  methods  are  used  in  the  various  books.  It  will  not  suffice, 
however,  to  depend  upon  the  Manual  without  reading  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  the  text  of  each  book  to  be  studied  by  the  groups. 
Not  only  should  the  leader  have  studied  the  text  most  carefully, 
but  he   should   also  have  completed  the  work  for  the  unit   before 

meeting  his  group. 

Throughout  the  text  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  no  Course 
can  in  itself  improve  customer  contacts.  It  can  point  out  the  need 
for  improvement,  the  value  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  the  method  of 
improvement;  but  the  improvement  itself  comes  from  the  thinking 
and  action  of  the  employees.  In  like  manner  no  leaders'  manual 
can  in  and  of  itself  produce  effective  group  meetings.  It  can  point 
out  the  need  for  them,  their  value,  and  the  methods  that  have 
worked  effectively;  but  the  responsibilrty  for  making  the  group 
conferences  function  successfully  in  any  program  of  customer  con- 
tact improvement  lies  with  the  leaders  of  the  groups. 

This  plan  for  study  of  employee  dealings  with  customers  is  not 
new,  except  as  it  is  applied  through  the  use  of  a  text.  The  subject 
matter  has  resulted  from  interviews  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
public  utility  customers  and  the  observation  of  thousands  of  cus- 
tomer contacts  in  various  cities  of  the  country.  The  conference 
method  of  analyzing  and  improving  the  contact  jobs  has  been  tried 
out  repeatedly  with  decided  success. 

It  is  usually  rather  surprising  to  one  who  has  his  attention  called 
to  it  for  the  first  time  to  see  what  can  be  done  through  minute  job 
analysis  in  any  work.  The  careless  habits  of  work  that  human 
beings  pick  up  in  learning  any  job  are  not  much  improved  with 
experience  of  most  individuals.  The  majority  want  to  do  their 
work  in  the  simplest  and  best  manner,  but  the  manner  already  ac- 
quired always  seems  the  simplest  and  best  because  it  is  easiest  for 
the  one  with  that  habit.     Changing  a  habit  requires  effort.     Even 
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though  a  new  method  would  be  infinitely  easier  after  it  had  become 
habitual,  the  difficulty  in  breaking  the  old  habit  and  acquiring  the 
new  is  sufficient  to  discourage  the  majority  of  people. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  wonders  achieved  by  scientific  job 
analysis  during  the  past  few  decades  can  realize  the  value  of  such 
study,  even  though  he  may  decry  the  disregarding  of  the  human 
element  in  applying  some  of  the  results.  The  important  thing  to 
note,  however,  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  human  efficiency  that 
can  be  caused  by  very  slight  changes  in  the  method  of  doing  the  job. 

In  dealing  with  old  time  employees,  or  indeed,  with  experienced 
employees  who  have  performed  satisfactorily  for  several  years,  one 
may  sometimes  find  the  attitude  that  the  individual's  experience 
has  taught  him  the  best  way  of  handling  customers,  and  that  there's 
nothing  new  to  learn  about  the  matter.  At  the  expense  of  repeating 
an  old  story,  it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of 
such  an  individual  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race  in  learning 
the  best  way  of  doing  the  job  in  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  trades — 
bricklaying — at  least  six  thousand  years  old.  Study  showed  that 
of  the  eighteen  customary  movements  used  in  this  work  at  least 
thirteen  were  wasted  and  valueless.  Can  you  imagine  the  cost  of 
a  modern  automobile  if  it  were  still  produced  by  the  old  methods 

of  handcraft? 

Analysis  of  contact  procedures  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
method  of  dealing  with  customers  in  each  job  is  a  somewhat  newer 
concept,  but  it  has  already  proved  its  value.  Well  meaning  efforts 
of  employees  are  not  enough  unless  there  is  intelligent  analysis.  A 
slight  rewording  of  a  phrase,  a  different  method  of  explanation,  a 
study  of  greeting  and  leavetaking  to  make  the  customer  feel  that 
he  is  dealing  with  human  beings  who  regard  him  as  a  human  being, 
—these  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  analysis  to  be  made.  Through 
it  all  the  effort  is  to  help  the  business  grow  as  a  sound  undertaking 
in  public  service.  The  business  depends  upon  customer  support 
for  its  life,  as  does  every  business.  Winning  a  bigger  element  of 
that  support  is  a  main  objective.  The  purpose  of  this  Course  in 
Employee-Customer  Relations  is  to  point  out  ways  and  means  by 
which  such  support  can  be  strengthened,  and  to  stimulate  employees 
to  the  adoption  of  these  practices. 
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Chapter  II 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

There  are  six  booklets  provided  for  this  Course.  These  various 
units  are  furnished  at  intervals  of  four  weeks  to  all  who  are  enrolled. 
Each  booklet  is  divided  into  from  four  to  six  chapters,  review  ques- 
tions appearing  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for  use  of  those  studying 
the  Course,  and  at  the  end  of  each  booklet  is  a  test  case  with  ques- 
tions on  a  separate  question  sheet  to  be  answered  and  sent  into  the 
secretary  of  the  Course.  These  papers  will  be  corrected  and  returned 
to  the  sender. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  papers  will  be  turned  into  the  con- 
ference leaders  for  forwarding  to  the  secretary.  In  that  case  the 
corrected  papers  will  be  returned  to  him  for  distribution.  This  pro- 
cedure may  be  encouraged  by  the  leaders  from  the  beginning.  It 
should  be  noted  by  group  leaders  and  executives  of  various  com- 
panies that  employees  who  are  enrolled  do  not  like  to  feel  that  their 
papers  and  the  marks  thej^  receive  on  these  papers  are  subject  to 
general  scrutiny.  Each  employee  enrolled  should  be  entitled  to 
privacy  in  this  matter,  although  the  names  of  those  completing 
the  Course  with  credit  will,  of  course,  be  furnished  to  the  Company. 
Each  leader  will  be  given  a  report  of  the  numbers  receiving  various 
grades,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  group  of  thirty :  four  "A's,",  eight 
"B's,"  sixteen  "C's,"  two  "D's."  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  work,  each  individual  will  receive  a  certificate  of  the  American 
Gas  Association  attesting  his  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  grade 
in  the  work. 

It  is  especially  important  for  group  leaders  to  see  that  the  papers 
are  sent  in  without  undue  delay.  The  period  of  four  weeks  between 
units  allows  for  plenty  of  time  to  complete  the  reading,  to  hold  at 
least  one  group  meeting  and  to  complete  the  answering  of  ques- 
tions upon  the  question  sheet.  Every  paper  from  a  group  ought 
to  be  sent  in  before  the  next  unit  is  begun. 

Written  work  is  naturally  much  easier  for  some  employees  than 
for  others.  The  main  work  of  the  Course,  especially  the  question 
sheet,  requires  a  minimum  of  writing.  One  of  several  answers  is 
marked  to  indicate  the  choice  of  the  right  answer.   In  some  chapters 
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of  several  books  there  are  spaces  provided  for  a  few  written  words. 
These  are  for  the  use  of  the  individual  and  are  not  sent  in  for 
correction.  For  those  who  care  to  make  longer  notes,  or  to  write 
comments  at  greater  length,  space  is  provided.  Notes  of  this  sort 
should  furnish  excellent  preliminary  work  for  the  group  meetings. 
Unit  I  is  entitled :  What  the  Customer  Wants^  Its  main  purpose 
is  that  of  an  introductory  book  to  the  whole  Course,  presenting  to 
employees  the  customer  viewpoint  and  the  necessity  of  appreciating 
that  viewpoint  for  the  welfare  of  the  business.  The  buying  public 
is  here  considered:  what  people  buy,  why  they  buy,  how  they  judge 
business  concerns,  what  makes  them  angry,  what  makes  them 
pleased.     The  scope  of  this  first  unit  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — How  People  Judge  Business  Concerns 
The  privilege  of  public  service 
Your  opportunity 
How  the  course  originated 


Chapter  II — How  People  Judge  You 

Talking  with  250,000  people  about  utilities 
How  performance  on  the  job  compares  with  what  the  cus- 
tomer claims 
Test  these  facts  for  yourself 
Growing  with  your  job 

Chapter  HI — What  the  Customer  Expects  from  the  Gas 
Company 
Paying  for  service 

What  the  customer  desires  to  buy  from  the  gas  company 
Why  service  in  personal  contacts  is  emphasized 
The  weak  point  in  service 
The  contact  employee's  responsibility 
Selling  gas  company  service 


Chapter  IV — Why  People  Buy 
"The  average  customer" 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  average  customer  go  shopping 
Like  begets  like 
The  agreement  technique 
The  challenge  technique 
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Putting  it  up  to  the  customer 

The  part  attention  plays  in  customer  behavior 

The  dissatisfied  purchaser 

The  satisfied  customer 

Some  human  wants 

Service  is  necessary  for  customer  satisfaction 

Costs  vs.  wants 

The  contact  employees'  obligation 

Chapter  V — Why  People  Become  Enemies  of  Public  Utilities 

Outside  influences 

Inside  deficiencies 

Lack  of  sympathetic  understanding 

Thoughtless  remarks  of  contact  emplo3'ees 

Poor  practices 

Careless  acts 

The  enemies  that  contact  employees  make 

Make  friends  instead  of  enemies 

Deeds  vs.  lip-service 

Chapter  VI — What  Customers  Expect  from  Public  Utility 
Employees 

Satisfying  wants  through  courteous  and  efficient  service 
Merely  transacting  business  is  not  quite  enough 
Customer  consciousness 
How  we  grow 
Constructive  achievement 


Book   II  presents   the  Gas   Company's   Business.      Its   scope   is 
about  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — Knowledge  Is  Power  ^ 

Organized  knowledge  is  useful 

How  to  organize  your  knowledge  for  use  in  customer  contacts 

The  value  of  customers'  questions 

Questions  frequently  asked  of  salesmen 

Questions  put  to  contact  employees  of  the  Commercial 

Department 
Questions  asked  contact  employees  of  the  Service  Department 
Questions  fitters  are  expected  to  answer 
A  method  for  acquiring  information 
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Chapter  II — The  Responsibilities  of  the  Gas  Business 
Supplying  gas  service  is  a  sound  business 
A  necessary  public  service 
The  responsibilities  of  public  service 
Who  owns  gas  companies 

Company  responsibility  to  stockholder  and  customer 
The  necessity  for  rules  and  policies 

Chapter  III— The  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities 
The  State  regulates  public  utilities 
The  development  of  Public  Service  Commissions 
Regulation  by  direct  legislation 
Commission  regulation  of  all  utilities 

Chapter  IV — Rates  and  Rate  Making 

The  standard  for  the  determination  of  reasonable  rates 

Rate  of  return 

The  rate  base 

Rate  structure 

The  three-cost  principle 

The  expediency  of  the  theoretically  correct  rate 

Rate  forms 

How  is  the  demand  determined 

Chapter  V — The  Contact  Employees'  Responsibilities 
Personal  service  is  a  responsibility 
Cooperation 
Criticism 

The  responsibility  of  becoming  well  informed 
Company  responsibility  is  employee  responsibility. 

This  section  of  the  text  is  a  simple  and  interesting  presentation 
of  the  gas  business  from  the  company  standpoint.  The  story  of 
the  formation  of  a  small  gas  company  as  a  business  venture  is  told, 
and  employees  read  of  the  problems  that  arise  as  though  thev  were 
the  business  men  undertaking  to  make  the  venture  profitable.  Think- 
ing of  the  need  for  sound  public  relations  and  cooperation  of  all 
workers  is  in  itself  a  valuable  exercise  for  those  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  Course. 
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Unit  III  is   entitled   Customer   Contacts.      Its   chapters   are   as 
follows : 

Chapter  I — You  Are  the  Company 
Thinking  for  yourself 
Gaining  good  will 
Irksome  rules 
I,  we,  the  Company 
Final  effect  scale 
Talking  versus  listening 
The  value  of  a  smile 

Chapter  II — The  Customer's  Viewpoint 
The  customer  problem 
Getting  at  needs 

Offending  a  customer  with  well  meant  questions 
For  the  customer's  benefit 
Giving  full  information 
Referring  the  customer 
Accuracy  of  information 
Giving  information 

Interesting  information  is  easy  to  remember 
Effect  of  speech 
Tone  quality 
Clearness  of  speech 
Correctness  of  speech 
Courtesy 

Politeness  in  greetings 
Leave  taking 
Personal  appearance 
Appearance  of  clothing 
Good  grooming 

Chapter  III — All  Kinds  of  Customers  \ 

The  unreasonable  customer 
The  angry  customer 
The  chronic  kicker 
The  hostile  customer 
The  timid  customer 
The  suspicious  customer 
The  dishonest  customer 
The  average  customer 
The  case  of  one  unreasonable  customer  ' 
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Book  III  purposely  raises  many  questions  that  are  not  answered. 
Book  I  has  aimed  to  make  the  student  customer-conscious.     Book 
II  stimulates  him  to  secure  an  adequate  background  of  knowledge. 
The  next  step  is  to  produce  some  thought  upon  this  basis.     Each 
group  member  should  think  through  the  questions  raised  for  him- 
self.     His   own   answers   will  give  him  many  guiding  principles   in 
customer  contacts.     He  is  led  also  to  think  about  the  various  types 
of  customers  that  he  faces  in  his  job,  and  to  realize  that  even 
though  the  principles  of  good  customer  contacts  may  be  learned, 
they  must  be  applied  differently  in  different  situations.     Much  is' 
left  for  final  decision  in  your  group  meetings,  for  the  practice  that 
IS  adopted  must  take  into  consideration  the  varying  rules  of  the 
several  companies  whose  employees  take  the  Course.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  stimulated  thinking  of  the  student  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
experience  on  his  job,  and  the  experiences  of  others  as  related  in 
the  pages  of  the  text,  give  the  student  an  excellent  working  basis 
for  improving  his  own  contacts. 

Special  jobs  bring  special  problems.  Book  IV  develops  proper 
practices  in  the  solution  of  special  job  problems  through  the  case 
method.  Numerous  incidents  of  actual  customer  contacts,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  are  given  for  salesmen,  for  order  and  infor- 
mation clerks,  for  complaint  and  adjustment  clerks,  for  cashiers 
and  receiving  tellers,  for  meter  readers,  collectors,  fitters,  and 
appliance  maintenance  men.  Personal  contacts,  contacts  by  tele- 
phone, and  service  through  correspondence  are  subjects  that  receive 
detailed  treatment  with  much  illustrative  material  and  cases  for 
discussion. 

There  is  material  enough  in  Book  IV  for  many,  many  discussion 
meetings.  Jobs  are  analyzed  in  this  book  sufficiently  that  the  most 
difficult  situations  are  brought  out.  What  successful  employees 
now  working  for  gas  companies  all  over  the  country  do  to  meet 
these  situations  are  given  in  the  case  material.  It  remains  for 
the  leaders  only  to  bring  this  material  home  to  the  every  day  jobs 
of  those  in  his  group. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to  handle  ordinary  or  even  difficult 
contacts  satisfactorily.  Contacts  should  do  more.  They  should 
help  make  the  gas  business  grow.  It  is  true  that  satisfactory  con- 
tacts create  the  good  will  that  is  the  basis  of  the  progress  of  an 
industry,  but  more  positive  methods  can  be  employed  that  will  help 
make  the  business  grow.  This  is  the  subject  matter  of  Book  V. 
This  book  begins  with  a  picture  of  the  future  of  the  gas  business. 
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It  considers  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  n,dustry  as  a  whole 
tin  asks  if  contact  employees  can  help  in  the  growth  of  the  n- 
dustrv  toward  the  future  that  should  be  ours.  It  points  out  that 
contact  employees  can  help  the  public  realise  the  advantages  of 
usfng  mo-and'more  gas  appliances.    This  is  a  pos.t.ve  contribution 

""i^-^^lZ^  is  considered  again  from  this  angle 
and  removing  misconceptions  is  pointed  out  as  an  obligation  of 
Wl  employfes.  Next  this  Book  treats  of  two  obstacles  that  som  - 
times  impede  the  growth  of  the  gas  business-complaints  and  the 
wTthTt  gas  is  expensive.  Practical  suggestions  for  eliminating 
collarnts  are  given,  and  the  fallacy  in  the  idea  that  gas  is  ex- 
Tsi  etplt!d  o^t.  In  group  discussions  the  best  means  of 
geuTng  this  latter  message  over  to  the  public  may  be  considered^ 
^  Cooperation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  business  P-g--'  -^ 
further  ways  for  employees  to  cooperate  with  the  aims  of  their 

•^Td^iry^hfsfult  is  warned  that  he  must  keep  up  his  study 
and  training  n  order  to  keep  up  with  the  gas  service  tha  will  be 
gWen  rth!  future,  which  leads  us  to  Book  VI,  the  last  of  the 
Course,  but  not  the  end  of  the  individual's  growth. 

Book  VI  is  titled,  "Every  Employee  A  Salesman."    It  is  the  aim 
of  this  Book  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  individual  employee  s 
:;„  growth  in  his  lob,  the  growth  of  his  personahty  to  W  Pac 
with   the  growth  of  the  gas  business.      The   first   chapter   of   this 
Book  treats  of  the  real  meaning  of  salesmanship.     Every  one  has 
"o  use  some  of  the  principles  of  salesmanship  to  succeed  in  business 
Each  one  must  crLe  good  will  for  the  company      This  cannot 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few.    Every  contact  -^Pl^J- ">";; .^.; 
salesman  of  that  important  product  of  every  company :  Good  W>^ 
Successful   contacts  are  dependent  to   a  large   extent  upon  the 
personality  of  the  contact  employee.    Much  that  we  have  discussed 
f„  previous  books  leads  toward  individual  growth  in  the  employee 
However,  to  keep  up  with  the  future  growth  of  the  gas  business 
each  contact  employee  should  seek  a  further  development  of  h.s 
own   personality       Service   in    customer   contacts,   courteous    and 
frie„,Uy  employee-customer  relations,  make  gas  companies  success- 
ful.   To  th;  public,  the  contact-employees  are  the  company,  and  to 
them  goes  the  credit,  or  the  debit,  of  the  company's  success  or 
failure  as  a  public  servant. 
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Chapter  III 

THE  GROUP  MEETINGS 

The  group  meetings  are  very  important.  They  furnish  the  stim- 
ulus to  work  as  well  as  the  means  for  getting  the  most  out  of  tlie 
work.  The  group  thinking  should  be  better  than  that  of  one  in- 
dividual alone  if  the  group  is  properly  directed. 

Heading  Conferences  Not  Classes 

It  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  the  groups  as  classes  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  teacher.  Your  work  is  that  of  a  leader,  teaching  in 
the  truest  sense,  but  not  at  all  in  the  usual  school  room  manner. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  class  room  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  success- 
ful work  in  contact  training.  The  most  useless  sort  of  work  you 
could  do  with  your  group  would  be  to  lecture  to  them  about  the 
material  in  the  text. 

Avoidance  of  the  school  room  manner  may  be  much  easier  in 
some  cases  than  others.  If  the  only  rooms  available  for  group 
meetings  are  arranged  like  a  class  room  and  can't  be  changed  that 
avoidance  is  not  so  easy  as  in  case  of  rooms  available  with  chairs 
arranged  around  a  table.  The  facilities  that  are  available  must 
be  used,  however.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  ideal  arrangements 
in  all  cases. 

Ideally  the  group  should  occupy  the  room  where  the  meeting 
is  held  in  the  same  manner  that  any  group,  meeting  informally 
to  discuss  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  them,  would  occupy  it. 
The  leader  may  sit  with  the  group,  not  necessarily  in  front  of 
them,  though  he  should  be  so  placed  as  to  make  it  possible  to  see 
and  be  seen  during  the  discussion. 

Attention  to  mechanical  details  that  make  for  comfort  of  the 
group  will  do  much  to  make  the  meeting  successful.  Ventilation, 
temperature,  lighting,  seating  arrangements, — all  count  as  matters 
which  should  have  the  leader's  attention  far  enough  in  advance  to 
let  him   forget  them  during  the  conference. 
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Purpose  of  the  Meetings 

may  be  -orse  than  to  allow  the  meeting  to  run  along  w.th  onl> 
4.    ^  ..,.  tlnrPP  entering  into  the  discussion. 

'  ConcSns  rSfd  by  the  group  members  are  much  more  valu- 
able than  those  prepared  for  them,  but  the  conference  leader  can 
tufde  the  group  in  its  thinking  and  summarize  -^^^s  effect  ely^ 
Itlting  the  conclusions  of  a  group  to  them  is  a  very  different  tlnng 

^TveTe^oTetTh^t  errrd'in  this  Course  is  a  very  impor 
tant  inSual'    The  group  meeting  permits   -og-^- ;/   ^. 
imnortance  of  the  individual  employee  m  a  manner  otherwise  gen 
eX  impossible.     Few  incentives  to  good  work  are  so  strong  as 
tliat  recognition  properly  directed. 

Size  of  the  Groups 

Successful  conferences  may  vary  tremendously  in  detail.  The 
sizfoftS group  is  frequently  one  of  ^^J^^^^t::^;: 
hnt  no  exact  size  can  be  set  down  as  ideal.  Verliaps  "^eiii 
oftWrt  mlbers  are  most  frequently  desired.  Some  very  skillful 
leade  s  aTandle  groups  of  several  hundred  Too  small  a  group 
is  Se  to  lack  interest  and  spontaneity ;  too  large  a  group  affoid, 
lUtlp  oDDortunitv  for  participation  by  all. 

'iLe'^t  depLd  up'on  circumstances  such  as  -J-^  ^P^^ 
of  the   room,  number  of  employees   available  for  the  ^^olk  at 
hours  selected,  and  number  of  group  leaders  available. 

Composition  of  the  Group 

It  is  better  to  have  the  groups  made  up  with  a  common  interest 
in  wo  k  that  is  not  too  greatly  varied.  If  all  the  --b-^;-  -- 
one  department  that  community  of  interest  may  be  easy  *»  secure 
bu  Sre  m'ay  be  lacking  the  ability  to  see  the  P-^e-  of  the  Job 
from  the  viewpoint  of  other  departments.  JV^rnt  t^Js  of  ^o^- 
sroups  in  most  companies  will  have  several  different  types  of  con 
fact  work  represented  in  every  group.     There  is  an  advantage  in 
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this,  for  it  gives  the  members  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  problems 
of  the  other  fellow,  and  it  frequently  brings  out  a  consideration 
of  how  the  contacts  on  one  job  are  directly  related  to  those  on 
another. 

Generally  there  should  be  comparatively  little  variation  in  the 
rank  of  members  of  any  one  group.  Employees  frequently  do  not 
feel  free  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  those  of  much  higher  rank.  The 
presence  of  a  major  executive  at  a  meeting  may  act  as  a  decided 
damper  upon  the  discussion,  although  nearly  every  conference 
leader  of  wide  experience  has  seen  this  produce  just  the  opposite 
effect.  Before  some  executives,  groups  talk  very  freely.  If  the 
group  leader  happens  himself  to  be  an  executive,  he  may  have  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  help  the  group  get  rid  of  this  fear. 

Time  of  Meetings 

The  time  chosen  for  the  group  meetings  must  be  a  matter  of 
company  convenience.  The  meetings  cannot  interfere  with  the 
regular  work,  but  most  companies  have  found  it  possible  to  arrange 
for  hours  when  that  interference  was  comparatively  slight.  The 
question  of  company  time  or  employee  time  to  be  used  is  also  one 
for  company  decision.  Half  and  half  has  sometimes  been  tried 
successfully,  either  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Naturally  the  problem  of  interesting  the  group  members  is  easier 
when  the  meetings  are  held  on  company  time. 

Length  of  Meetings 

A  group  meeting  of  more  than  an  hour's  length  is  usually  rather 
difficult  to  conduct,  although  some  have  been  carried  through  two 
or  more  hours  successfully.  One  hour  seems  to  be  the  ideal  length 
for  live  meetings. 

Promptness  of  beginning  and  closing  have  much  to  do  with  the 
interest  that  can  be  sustained.  The  leader  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  begin  on  time  and  to  close  promptly  will  find  his  job  just 
that  much  easier. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  discussion  is  of  such  active  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  hour  that  continuance  seems  perfectly 
natural  and  even  desired  by  the  group.  The  leader  has  simply  to 
use  common  sense  in  applying  any  general  rule. 
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Frequency  of  Meetings 

One  meeting  for  every  unit  of  the  Course  for  every  group  is  a 
minimum  essential.  Two  meetings  will  be  advantageous,  or  even 
more  if  time  can  be  found  for  them.  From  six  to  twelve  meetings 
for  each  group  then,  should  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Course. 
If  a  leader  is  lucky  enough  to  have  twice  that  number,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  material  in  the  text  with  which  to  work. 

Conduct  of  the  Meetings 

It  may  be  assumed  that  before  the  first  regular  conference  you 
have  to  meet,  Book  I  has  been  in  the  hands  of  all  employees  en- 
rolled, and  that  the  Question  Sheets  for  the  Case  Study  of  the 
book  have  been  filled  in  by  them.     This  work  you  will  find  it  worth 

while  to  do  yourself. 

For  a  one  hour  meeting  the  conferences  will  have  to  be  carefully 
planned.  The  following  suggestions  are  made,  not  with  the  thought 
of  dictating  to  leaders  the  details  of  their  work,  but  simply  as 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  sessions  can  be  arranged. 

Go  through  these  carefully  and  plan  your  first  meeting  in  ad- 
vance. Much  of  the  success  of  the  whole  series  will  depend  on  the 
start  you  make.  An  interesting  first  meeting  that  proceeds  with- 
out a  hitch  at  any  point  will  make  every  subsequent  meeting  easier 
to  conduct  and  more  valuable  in  its  results. 

The  programs  suggested  are  enough  for  two  or  more  meetings 
on  each  unit,  but  they  can  be  readily  adapted  for  use  in  a  single 
meeting  to  the  unit  by  shortening  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
each  portion  of  the  program,  or  by  omitting  some  of  the  material. 
Unit  I  deals  with  What  the  Customer  Wants.  The  meetings  for 
this  section  should  aim  to  emphasize  for  the  group  members  the 
following  points: 

1.  A  business  concern  is  judged  mainly  through  the  public's 
experience  with  the  men  and  women  in  contact  positions. 

2.  People  judge  us  by  our  interest  in  them,  by  our  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  by  our  politeness  and  good  manners,  by 
the  language  and  tone  of  voice  we  use. 

3.  Customers  expect  dependable  service  from  the  Gas  Com- 
pany. Not  alone  dependable  physical  service,  but  efficient, 
courteous,  human  service  in  personal  contacts. 
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4.  Customer  behavior  is  determined  by  human  wants  and 
needs ;  it  is  affected  by  what  is  brought  to  the  customer's 
attention. 

5.  People  become  enemies  of  public  utilities  through  having 
their  personal  desires  disregarded  and  through  having  their 
attention  focussed  upon  impersonal,  thoughtless,  careless 
acts  of  public  utility  employees. 

6.  Customers  expect  courteous  and  efficient  personal  service 
from  public  utility  employees  and  their  good  will  is  gained 
through  focussing  their  attention  upon  this  kind  of  service. 

This  first  booklet  of  the  text  for  this  Course  is  a  brief  presen- 
tation of  the  customer  viewpoint  in  business  transactions,  and  the 
necessity  for  studying  that  viewpoint  to  make  the  gas  business  suc- 
ceed. If  gas  company  employees  can  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  work  of  this  unit,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  failure  in  the 
aims  of  the  whole  Course. 

The  First  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  may  be  arranged  in  some  such  fashion  as  follows : 

1.  Brief  talk  by  the  leader.  (Not  over  ten  minutes.  If  care- 
fully prepared  a  five-minute  talk  can  be  more  effective  than 
one  not  well  thought  out  that  lasts  for  twenty  minutes.) 

2.  Problem  contact  demonstration. 

3.  Discussion  of  customer  contact  cases.  (Two  or  three  cases. 
Approximately  five  minutes  to  each.) 

4.  Analysis  of  recent  contact  problems  of  group  members. 

5.  Discussion  of  questions  from  the  text.     (Fifteen  minutes.) 

6.  Summary  by  group  leader.     (Three  to  five  minutes.) 

Variety  Is  Necessary 

Devices  for  holding  interest  and  thereby  securing  free  discussion 
are  many  and  varied.  Variety  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites.  In 
subject  matter  as  well  as  in  method  of  attack  any  tendency  toward 
prolonged  monotony  is  fatal.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  for 
the  sake  of  variety  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  vaudeville  show.  Slight 
changes  are  frequently  sufficient.     Sometimes  the  requirements  may 
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be  as  slight  as  the  change  from  a  standing  position  of  the  leader 
to  that  of  his  being  seated,  or  the  other  way  round.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  Ability  to  feel  the  group 
interest  and  to  hold  it  all  times  is  one  of  the  marks  of  skillful 
leadership. 

Devices  for  Securing  Discussion 

Discussion  sometimes  can  be  secured  simply  by  direct  questions. 
These  may  be  asked  of  the  group,  waiting  for  volunteers  to  reply, 
or  of  individuals  called  by  name.  There  is  danger  in  the  latter 
procedure  unless  the  leader  can  avoid  the  impression  of  quizzing 
in  the  manner  of  the  school  room. 

The  most  vigorous  discussion  comes  frequently  from  experience 
of  group  members.  If  several  illustrative  cases  are  presented  by 
the  group  there  is  a  reality  to  the  situations  analyzed  that  can't 
be  so  readily  obtained  from  cases  presented  in  a  text  or  by  a  leader. 
Prearrangement  by  the  leader  with  some  members  of  his  group 
for  the  narration  of  such  experiences  as  are  worth  discussion  is 

most  effective. 

Simple  dramatization  of  various  contact  situations  is  usually  very 
effective.  Two  or  three  group  members  can  very  easily  arrange 
to  present  a  problem  in  customer  contacts  that  will  hold  the  group 
interest  and  produce  vigorous  discussion.  Simplicity  and  pointed- 
ness  are  the  features  to  look  for  in  such  presentation. 

Questions  by  group  members  should  be  encouraged  as  an  aid  to 
free  discussion.  Do  not  encourage  the  class  room  questions  from 
teacher  to  pupil  or  pupil  to  teacher  only.  Questions  should  be 
asked  by  group  members  of  the  whole  group  and  discussed  by  the 
group.  The  more  certain  the  leadership  of  the  chairman,  the  more 
he  can  remain  in  the  background,  running  his  meetings  by  prear- 
rangement  but   without    constant   prompting.      This   ideal   is    not 

quickly  attained,  however. 

One  source  of  unfaihng  interest  in  a  large  company  is  the  com- 
plaints, either  oral  or  written,  that  have  been  received  during  recent 
years.  Providing  these  cases  do  not  bring  out  names  or  the  memory 
of  names,  they  may  make  excellent  material  for  analysis,  illustra- 
tion of  principles,  and  free  discussion  by  a  group. 

Unit  II  deals  with  the  Gas  Company's  Business,  that  is,  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  customer  relations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
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pany.     The  points  to  stress  in  the  meetings  on  this  unit  are  as 
follows : 

1.  A  background  of  information  is  necessary  for  intelligent 
customer  contacts.  Customers'  questions  indicate  some  of 
the  information  needed. 

2.  The  Gas  Business  is  not  a  inonGT)oly  without  competition. 
Gas  competes  with  other  fu  '  nd  with  other  ways  of 
spending  money. 

3.  The  Gas  Business  is  generally  v 
utility  commissions  have  a  dut^ 
of  the  company  as  well  as  the  |/ctjlic. 

4.  Rates  are  generally  reasonable  and  fair.  Because  of  eco- 
nomic changes  there  is  a  gradual  evolution  of  rate  forms. 
The  gas  companies  are  alert  to  changed  living  conditions 
and  through  rate  research  the  forms  that  are  most  reason- 
able, most  fair,  and  least  discriminating  are  found. 

5.  All  public  utility  employees  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
public  and  to  the  company  for  cooperative  effort  in  public 
service. 

A  Difficult  Subject 

This  section  deals  with  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  Course. 
Certain  phases  of  the  business,  as  in  rate  structure  and  state  regu- 
lation, are  too  involved  to  make  possible  any  complete  and  simple 
treatment.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  educate  all  employees  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  these  problems  sufficiently  to  encourage  their  presen- 
tation of  them  to  the  public  or  their  debate  on  such  controversial 
issues.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  present  briefly  and  simply  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  business  bases  its  charges  for 
gas  service,  and  thus  give  to  employees  a  basis  for  confidence  in 
the  fundamental  justice  of  those  charges. 

The  leader  cannot,  of  course,  allow  his  conferences  to  get  off 
upon  questions  of  company  management  or  policy.  The  purpose 
of  the  meetings  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  there  must  be  adherence 
to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Calling  in  An  Executive 

It  is  possible  that  a  short  talk  by  some  executive  of  the  company 
regarding  certain  phases  of  local  rates  or  utility  regulation  may 
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be  thought  desirable  in  connection  with  this  unit.  If  so,  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  definitely  some  time  ahead.  It  will  not 
be  desirable  to  have  the  talk  consume  the  whole  hour.  Fifteen 
minutes  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

Remember  that  all  of  these  suggested  programs  for  meetings 
are  purely  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  guidance.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  change  them  to  suit  your  group  and  your  company.  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  every  meeting  that 
does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Plans 
can  be  changed  during  the  course  of  a  meeting  if  certain  points  need 
more  time.  But  success  can  be  assured  only  through  careful  ad- 
vance arrangement  of  every  meeting. 

Program  for  Unit  II. 

A  program  suggested  for  Unit  II,  then,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Introductory  talk  by  leader. 

2.  Talk  by  executive  on  Our  Rates. 

3.  Questions  by  group  regarding  rates. 

4.  Questions  on  text  of  Unit  II. 

5.  Problems. 

6.  Discussion  of  problem  solution. 

7.  Summary  by  leader. 

The  material  of  this  unit  could  easily  be  used  for  half  a  dozen 
profitable  meetings,  but  it  must  be  so  condensed  as  to  make  one  or 
two  meetings  cover  it  all  to  some  extent.  Don't  err  in  trying  to 
make  rate  experts  of  your  group  members.  It  can't  be  done  in 
two  hours! 

Unit  III.    Customer  Contacts. 

Unit  III  differs  from  the  two  preceding  units  in  its  method  of 
attack.  The  text  itself  is  full  of  questions  calling  for  brief  answers. 
These  questions  can  form  the  basis  for  much  discussion  in  the  group 
meetings.  Questions  of  local  application  generally  are  most  effective. 
For  that  reason  the  questions  in  the  text  are  made  to  apply  in  the 
individual  employee's  case  just  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  main  points  of  this  third  unit  to  be  emphasized  are : 

1.  Improved  customer  contacts  can  only  be  the  result  of  real 
thought  about  the  contact  employee's  own  habitual  actions 
while  serving  a  customer. 

2.  The  contact  employee  must  get  at  the  customer's  problem 
and  view  it  from  the  customer's  own  angle. 

3.  Giving  information  and  making  explanations  are  important 
functions  of  every  contact  employee. 

4.  The  first  impression  and  the  final  impression  that  the  cus- 
tomer receives  are  important.  Proper  greeting  and  leave- 
taking  should  receive  much  thought  and  should  not  be 
stereotyped  or  indifferent. 

5.  The  contact  employee  must  meet  all  kinds  of  customers, 
many  of  them  unreasonable,  but  for  the  most  part  cus- 
tomers are  reasonable  human  beings  and  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  getting  along  with  them  is  to  take  an  interest  in 
them  and  their  problems. 


Suggested  Progeam 

1.  Questions  from  the  text  suggested  by  group  members  for 
discussion. 

2.  Discussion  of  rating  scales. 

3.  Practice  in  rating  on  "Final  Effect  Scale"  of  two  or  three 
dramatized  contacts. 

4.  Discussion  of  service  in  other  lines  of  business — experience 
as  customers  in  stores,  for  instance,  but  avoid  personal 
criticism. 

5.  Discussion  of  means  for  improvement  in  customer  contacts 
in  business  from  management  standpoint. 

6.  Summary  by  leader. 

One  thing  the  leader  must  remember  throughout  such  programs 
as  this  is  that  no  group  member  should  be  asked  to  place  himself  or 
another  employee  in  a  position  that  will  reflect  discredit  upon  either. 
Narration  of  experience  in  customer  dealings  is  valuable  provided 
it  does  not  force  such  situations.  Observation  and  rating  of  em- 
ployees in  other  business  concerns  likewise  is  very  valuable,  but  the 
company  and  the  individuals  rated  should  not  be  identified.  In  this 
connection  it   is   interesting   to   note  the   rule   of  the  organization 
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whose  experience  in  making  surveys  has  been  incorporated  into  this 
Course.  No  individual  employees  are  ever  identified  by  them  except 
for  recognition  of  outstanding  meritorious  service. 

Units  IV,  V  and  VI. 

It  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  leaders  who  have  carried  their 
groups  through  the  first  three  units  of  the  Course  to  follow  with 
meetings  planned  in  similar  fashion  for  the  second  half  of  the  worlL 
The  programs  are  left  to  the  leaders,  but  should  be  prepared 
definitely  in  advance.  They  can  be  made  up  for  the  subject  matter 
of  the  texts  using  the  same  type  of  devices  followed  for  the  first 
half.     The  value  of  discussion  by  the  group  is  the  mam  thing  to 

be  remembered. 

Success  in  group  leading  is  more  liable  to  follow  a  study  and  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  set  fortli  in  this  manual  than  it  is  to 
follow  any  mechanical  use  of  an  outline  for  meetings  prepared  by 
some  one  for  the  leaders. 
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Chapter  TV 

THE  LEADER'S  JOB 

Any  program  of  conference  work  depends  upon  the  leaders.  A 
man  to  be  successful  in  this  work  must  be  able  to  command  the 
respect  of  a  group  of  men  without  talking  of  his  own  importance 
and  without  using  authority.  In  other  words,  he  must  possess  one 
of  the  chief  attributes  of  a  good  executive :  The  ability  to  mfluence 
people  without  trying  to  "boss"  them. 

Essential  Qualities 

Ability  to  lead  is  necessary.  The  conference  leader  must  be  able 
to  control  his  meetings.  But  with  that  ability  is  needed  another 
quality  that  is  too  frequently  absent.  That  is  the  ability  to  remain 
in  the  background:  to  be  a  good  listener,  to  refrain  from  doing  the 
talking  and  the  thinking  for  the  group,  to  encourage  patiently  the 
thinking  of  all  the  group  members. 

Most  of  us  like  to  hear  ourselves  talk.  Our  own  thinking  is  so 
much  clearer  and  more  valuable  than  that  of  other  people!  And 
it's  so  much  easier  to  tell  a  group  what  to  think,  than  it  is  to  help 
them  think  it  out  for  themselves  that  leaders  are  sometimes  a  handi- 
cap instead  of  a  help ! 

Try  to  get  rid  of  the  class  room  idea  with  teacher  and  pupils, 
so  far  as  possible.  But  in  so  doing,  don't  go  to  the  other  extreme 
of  losing  control  of  the  meetings  and  letting  them  become  mere  "gab 
fests."  There  is  a  definite  purpose  to  this  series  of  meetings  and 
the  time  is  altogether  too  short  to  permit  of  wasting  in  purposeless 

gossip.  1     J     9 

Ability  to  keep  his  group  interested  is  essential  for  a  leaders 
success.  This  is  very  far  from  meaning  ability  merely  to  entertam 
the  group,  however.  It  means  interest  on  the  part  of  the  leader  in 
the  group  members,  and  willingness  to  plan  out  the  meetings  in  ad- 
vance. Programs  may  be  suggested,  but  if  they  are  accepted  just 
as  means  for  using  up  time— for  getting  the  meetings  "over  with" 
— they  are  worse  than  useless. 
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Planning  for  individual  conferences  means  more  than  simply  a 
division  of  time  among  various  types  of  activity.  It  requires  ar- 
rangement for  material,  selection  and  arrangement  with  group  mem- 
bers who  are  to  have  some  special  part  to  play  in  the  work,  and  a 
careful  thinking  through  in  advance  of  the  response  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  group.  Will  your  group  discuss  this  particular 
topic  freely?  Will  they  talk  more  freely  if  it  is  presented  in  a 
simple  dramatized  form  bv  two  or  three  members  of  the  group  tak- 
ing part?  Will  the  discussion  of  that  topic  be  so  lively  as  to  require 
flexibility  of  the  program— extension  of  the  time  allotted  for  one 
topic  and  curtailment  for  another? 

The  experienced  conference  leader  who  has  most  carefully  planned 
out  his  meetings  in  advance  is  the  one  who  is  most  free  from  the 
fixed  limitations  of  a  stereotyped  procedure.  Flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram tomeet  the  varying  situations  that  arise  in  any  good  confer- 
ence is  always  provided  by  him. 


Group  Thinking 

The  leader's  task  is  in  helping  the  group  to  think.  The  surest 
way  of  failing  at  this  task  is  to  tell  the  group  what  to  think.  The 
temptation  may  be  strong  during  the  first  few  meetings  of  a  group, 
for  group  thinking  has  to  be  learned  just  as  the  leader  has  to  learn 
his  job  through  experience. 

When  a  leader  has  occasion  to  inject  some  opinion  into  the  dis- 
cussion it  can  frequently  be  done  better  in  the  third  person :  not  "I 
think  that's  wrong  for  the  following  reason,"  but,  "I  know  a  man 
who  would  offer  this  objection  .  .  .";  not  "I'd  handle  the  matter 
this  way  .  .  .,"  but,  "I  know  a  successful  contact  employee  who 
meets  that  situation  as  follows." 

The  leader  guides  the  group  thinking  and  controls  through  ques- 
tions and  summaries,  but  he  will  loose  control  completely  if  he  argues 
with  his  group.  Control  is  necessary,  but  sarcasm  or  dictatorial 
suppression  of  a  talkative  member  before  the  whole  group  will  make 
it  difficult  to  keep  control.  The  individual  who  tends  to  monopolize 
the  time  of  the  group  or  to  be  a  "smart  aleck"  in  the  meeting  can 
usually  be  controlled  through  a  quiet  word  outside. 
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Leader  Must  Not  Monopolize  the  Time 

Among  the  common  faults  of  inexperienced  leaders  is  comment 
upon  every  remark  made  by  group  members.  A  leader  need  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  every  time  a  group  member  speaks.  When 
questions  are  asked  by  the  group  members  the  leader  should  not  take 
them  as  addressed  to  him  personally.  They  should  be  for  the  whole 
group.    Discourage  the  tendency  of  individuals  to  carry  on  a  dialog 

with  the  leader. 

Very  few  people  who  are  new  to  the  work  of  conducting  confer- 
ences can  realize  how  much  of  the  time  they  consume  and  how  little 
they  leave  to  the  group.  In  fact  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
many  people  to  judge  the  success  of  a  meeting  by  the  amount  of 
talking  they  themselves  have  done.  That's  a  very  human  tendency, 
but  it  is  fatal  to  success  in  conference  leading.  One  of  the  most  ef- 
fective cures  is  the  use  of  a  stop  watch  by  an  impartial  observer  who 
keeps  accurate  record  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  leader's  remarks 
and  that  used  by  the  group. 

Feee  Discussion 

No  conference  can  succeed  if  the  members  are  not  interested  in 
the  subject  they  are  discussing.  Every  part  of  this  Course  con- 
cerns a  matter  that  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  most  of  the  em- 
ployees. But  in  addition  to  interest  there  must  be  freedom  from 
fear  of  criticism,  and  freedom  from  suspicion  of  what  it's  all  about. 
No  one  can  do  so  much  as  the  leader  to  maintain  interest  and  to 
gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the  group.  Free  and  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  can  be  expected  in  meetings  presided  over  by 
the  leader  who  achieves  these  objects. 

Freedom  from  fear  of  criticism  involves  confidence  in  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  group  as  well  as  in  the  leader.  Ridicule  will  kill  that 
confidence  very  quickly.  Not  only  must  the  leader  be  patient  him- 
self, but  he  must  see  that  his  group  is  patient. 

Wide  Participation 

It  may  require  a  great  deal  of  skillful  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
leader  to  get  some  of  his  people  to  take  active  part  in  the  confer- 
ences.    He  can  always  ask  them  questions,  but  the  aim  is  to  make 
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them  want  to  participate  in  the  discussion.  Some  individuals  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  talk  in  a  group,  just  as  others  glory  in  the 
opportunity.  It  is  no  smaU  part  of  the  function  of  the  leader  to 
manage  his  meetings  in  such  manner  that  all  of  the  employees  pres- 
ent will  participate.  That  may  be  accomplished  within  the  meeting 
itself  or  it  may  require  assignment  of  a  part  in  the  program  for 
another  meeting. 

A  question  is  frequently  raised  regarding  the  use  of  names  in  call- 
ing upon  a  group  member  to  answer  a  question.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
such  procedure  as  reminds  of  the  classroom,  but  it  is  foolish  to  avoid 
the  use  of  names  in  asking  a  question,  if  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a 
response  from  the  ones  called  upon,  and  if  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  in  the  meeting.  General  overhead  questions  asked  of 
the  whole  group  are  too  frequently  answered  by  a  very  few  indi- 
viduals. To  break  the  monopoly  of  these  few  upon  the  discussion, 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  use  names,  though  without  seeming  to  quiz 
the  one  addressed.  "Let's  hear  from  Mr.  X,"  or  "Let's  have  Mr. 
Y's  opinion  on  that,"  or  other  similar  means  can  be  used. 

Records 

A  record  of  the  number  who  take  part  in  the  discussion  is  worth 
keeping,  but  above  all,  avoid  keeping  any  records  in  such  fashion  as 
to  give  the  group  members  the  impression  that  they  are  being 
"marked"  upon  recitations.  Records  are  better  kept  by  one  of  the 
group  than  by  the  leader,  though  this  work  usually  makes  it  difficult 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Every  meeting,  however,  should  have  some  sort  of  a  record  kept. 
Cards  for  the  reporting  of  meetings  to  the  secretary  are  provided. 
Prompt  reports  rendered  on  these  cards  will  aid  greatly  in  guidance 
of  the  work.  Space  is  provided  for  indicating  the  existence  of  criti- 
cism, suggestionss  or  questions  to  be  submitted.  Please  mail  the 
report  as  soon  after  your  meeting  as  possible. 

The  Ideal  Leader 

To  summarize  the  work  of  the  leader  who  carries  on  excellent  con- 
ferences the  following  list  may  be  given  as  the  conclusions  of  a  group 
of  conference  leaders  in  one  large  public  utility: 
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The  leader  of  an  ideal  group  meeting: 
1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Has  carefully  analyzed  the  problems  under  discussion  be- 
forehand. 

Follows  a  carefully  prepared  plan  for  his  meeting. 
Does  not  use  the  entire  time  for  making  speeches. 
Secures  free  discussion  from  the  group. 
Has  certain  desirable  conclusions  in  mind. 
Reaches    some    desirable    conclusions    through    group    dis- 

sions. 

Gets  as  many  as  possible  to  participate. 

Maintains  interest. 

Shows  respect  for  group  and  has  respect  of  group. 

Begins  and  ends  the  meetings  promptly  on  scheduled  time. 

Does  not  dictate,  reprimand,  or  criticize,  but  uses  questions, 

illustrations,  examples,  and  demonstrations. 

Permits  no  individual  member  of  the  group  to  monopolize 

the  time,  or  to  shift  the  attention  of  the  group  to  irrelevant 

details. 

Does  not  argue. 

Does  not  w^aste  time. 

Does  not  let  discussion  wander,  but  frequently  summarizes 

pertinent  points. 

Shows  no  impatience  with  the  group  or  with  a  group 

member. 

Is  not  entirely  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

Keeps  discussion  free  from  frivolity. 

Does  not  interrupt  a  group  member  unnecessarily. 

Is  fair  toward  opposition. 

Keeps  group  free  from  fear  of  criticism. 

Avoids  an  attitude  of  superiority. 

Avoids  the  attitude  of  an  instructor. 

Stimulates  the  group  to  try  out  desirable  conclusions  on 

the  job. 
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Greetings  from  the 

American  Gas  Association 

We  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  great  American  industries,  embracing 
many  hundreds  of  sound  business  enterprises  and  their  thousands  of 
employees.  MilHons  of  customers  depend  upon  us  for  a  service  that  is 
essential  to  their  convenience  and  comfort  at  home  and  is  often  a  potent 
factor  in  their  business  affairs. 

The  industry  has  tried  with  gratifying  success  to  keep  pace  with  every 
advance  in  science  that  has  promised  improvement  in  our  ability  to 
render  satisfactory  service.  To  that  end,  the  hundreds  of  companies 
in  the  industry  and  their  employees  have  applied  a  distinguished  meas- 
ure of  unselfish  cooperation. 

But  this  success  cannot  be  maintained  and  enhanced  indefinitely  by 
reliance  wholly  upon  research  and  physical  improvement.  The  intangi- 
ble details  of  gas  service,  which  are  largely  matters  of  personal  contact 
between  customers  and  gas  company  employees,  also  invite  intelligent 
attention. 

This  Course  in  Employee-Customer  Relations  is  in  recognition  of 
that.  It  is  undertaken  by  the  American  Gas  Association  as  one  means 
of  adding  to  the  industry's  success.  It  will  prove  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  you  in  proportion  to  the  effort  you  put  into  it.  Careful  study 
of  the  Course  and  application  of  the  principles  in  the  day's  work  will 
make  that  work  easier  and  more  satisfactory  for  yourself  and  your 
fellow  workers,  and  will  advance  the  industry  of  which  you  are  a  part. 


With  best  wishes  for  your  success. 


Very  truly  yours, 


President  (/  f 

American  Gas  Association  ' 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  COURSE 

I.  Read  the  book,  through.  Where  there  are  pages  for  making  notes, 
make  them  on  the  first  reading.  If  you  change  your  point  of  view 
later,  change  the  notes.  Do  not  tear  pages  out  of  the  book.  These 
books  are  your  own  personal  property  and  the  notes  are  your  own 
personal  observations. 

II.  Then  study  the  book,  chapter  by  chapter.  When  you  go  through 
the  book  this  time,  test  yourself  by  means  of  the  review  work  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  Put  your  observations  and  comments 
down  at  this  point  in  the  space  provided. 

III.  If  there  are  questions  that  occur  to  you  which  you  would  like 
discussed,  if  there  are  points  in  the  book  that  are  not  clear  to  you, 
or  if  you  disagree  with  some  point  made,  make  a  note  of  these 
questions  or  points  in  the  space  provided  for  them  at  the  back  of 
book. 

IV.  Take  all  such  questions  and  comments  with  you  to  your  confer- 
ences on  the  Course  and  bring  them  up  for  discussion. 

V.  Any  questions  or  problem  situations  that  are  not  answered  satis- 
factorily for  you,  write  out  upon  the  space  provided  on  the 
Question  Sheet  which  accompanies  the  book. 

VI.  Fill  out  the  Question  Sheet  zmthin  two  weeks  of  the  time  you 
receive  your  book  and  return  to  your  conference  leader  or  to 

The  Secretary,  A.  G.  A.  Course 
J.  David  Houser  &  Associates,  Inc. 

CHANIN  BUILDING 
New  York  City 
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Chapter  I 
HOW  PEOPLE  JUDGE  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Robinson  jumped  to  his  feet  with  the  crov^d  and  for  a  fev^^  sec- 
onds watched  the  ball  sailing  over  center  field  fence  for  the  winning 
run  of  the  game.  Then  while  joining  in  the  wild  roar  of  applause  that 
greeted  this  last-minute  victory,  he  turned  to  the  nearest  exit  and 
struggled  through  the  slowly  moving  mob. 

A  moment  later  he  felt  a  slap  on  the  back. 

"Hello  Jim !  So  you're  playing  hookey,  too  !'* 

He  turned  around  abruptly  to  look  in  the  smiling  face  of  Frank 
Ferguson,  an  old  friend. 

"Hello  Frank !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Robinson.  "Playing  hookey  is  right. 
But  it  was  worth  it,  eh?  Johnson's  pitching!  And  the  fielding  of  both 
teams !  A  corking  game  with  a  smashing  finish !" 

"A  wow  of  a  game,"  responded  Mr.  Ferguson,  taking  his  friend's 
arm.    "How're  you  going  home  ?" 
Walk,"  said  Robinson. 

Here  too,"  was  Mr.  Ferguson's  reply,-  and  the  two  set  off  at  a  brisk 
gait  for  town.  They  talked  of  many  things  but  eventually  the  topic  be- 
came business. 

Suppose  it's  the  shoe  business  as  usual,"  observed  Mr.  Robinson. 
Same  old  business  and  same  old  stand,"  answered  Mr.  Ferguson. 
But  how  about  you  ?    It's  been  years  since  we  had  a  chat." 

"And  a  lot  has  happened  in  that  time,  Frank,"  explained  Mr.  Robin- 
son. "I've  gone  into  the  gas  business — have  a  substantial  interest  in  a 
small  gas  company  out  West." 

"Well,  that  is  news,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson.  "What  on  earth  made  you 
pick  out  such  a  business  ?    Are  you  looking  for  trouble  ?" 

"No.    Don't  want  any  and  haven't  had  any." 

"Better  knock  on  wood,  then.  I  wouldn't  invest  a  penny  in  a  public 
utility,  and  as  for  buying  an  interest  in  a  gas  company — well,  I  just 
wouldn't  dream  of  it.  Don't  you  know  the  utilities  are  getting  it  in 
the  neck  ?  Everyone  is  taking  a  wallop  at  'em,  and  believe  it  or  not,  no 
business  can  survive  under  a  beating  like  that." 

"Evidently  you  don't  harbor  any  deep  affection  for  the  business," 
countered  Mr.  Robinson. 
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"Isn't  a  question  of  affection  or  hatred,  Jim.     Some  businesses  have 
the  bad  luck  to  get  the  mud  sUnging,  and  yours  is  one. ' 

"I  haven't  found  it  so." 

"Maybe  not.  But  that's  because  youVe  too  far  away  to  hear  the  noise 
of  battle.    What  in  heaven's  name  made  you  pick  out  such  a  lemon. 

"I  went  into  it  with  both  eyes 
open  and  both  ears  cocked.  We 
deal  with  a  necessity— render  a 
service  which  is  neces- 
sary, you  know.  The  gas 
business  is  basic,  don't 
forget  that.'* 

"Not   any  more   than 
shoes,  Jim." 

"Oh  yes  it  is — much 

more.     Your  customers 

can   substitute    other 

things  for  shoes  very 

easily.     But  try  to  make 

your  own  gas— build  your 

own  little  plant  to  give  you  gas 

for    cooking   your    food    and 
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heating  your  water  and  home.    Ever  think  of  that  ?" 
"I  wouldn't  try  it.    I'd  turn  to  wood  or  coal  or  kerosene. 
"You  would,  eh?    And  in  an  apartment  house?  How  would  you  do 

it?" 

"Well,  I'd  find  a  way— there  must  be  one." 

"I'm  afraid  not  in  this  particular  instance.  You  know  it  s  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  being  engaged  in  a  business  that's  giving  a  vital  service  to 
the  community.    Our  cities  wouldn't  be  what  they  are  without  modern 

utility  services,  gas  among  them."  ^    .  .u      «;  ^ 

"By  the  way  you  remind  me  of  something  that  happened  at  the  office 
yesterday.  A  man  called  and  said  he  was  an  interviewer  working  on  a 
survey  to  find  out  what  people  think  about  our  gas  company  here.  He 
asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  gas  service,  about  office  appUances,  vaca- 
tions and  various  other  things.  I  couldn't  quite  get  him  at  first  but 
later  on  I  could  see  that  he  wanted  a  well-rounded  picture  of  my 
opinions  on  a  number  of  things." 

"Did  he  ask  for  your  personal  opinion  of  the  quality  of  service  ren- 
dered  by  the  company  ?" 

"Sure,  and  I  told  him  plenty." 
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"Favorable  or  unfavorable." 

"The  word  I  used  was  'rotten.'    That's  everyone's  opinion." 

"There's  where  you're  wrong,  Frank.  I'll  bet  you  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  here,  or  in  any  city,  think  the  gas  com- 
pany is  giving  them  good  service,  and  at  reasonable  rates,  too." 

"Nonsense.  You'd  think  differently  if  you'd  heard  the  gab  fest  at 
my  house  only  last  night.  Bridge  party.  There  must  have  been  twenty 
people  in.  Five  of  the  women  had  been  interviewed  during  the  past 
month,  one  of  them  being  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Two  more  were  rabid  on 
the  subject  of  gas  service.  They  charged  the  company  with  making 
too  much  money — said  the  employees  were  discourteous,  and  the  sales- 
people indifferent.  It  is  nearly  impossible,  they  said,  to  get  difficulties 
straightened  out  by  telephone.  That's  the  way  it  goes— the  public  has 
got  it  in  for  the  utilities  and  you  can't  change  'em." 

"There  you  go,  telling  me  what  two  persons  think  about  the  gas  com- 
pany, and  then  trying  to  make  me  believe  that  all  people  think  likewise." 

"Two  out  of  three,  though." 

"Not  on  your  life — two  out  of  five  women  interviewed.  And  these 
five  out  of  twenty  persons  present.  How  about  the  kickers?  Would 
you  consider  them  reasonable  in  most  matters?  What  kind  of  dis- 
positions have  they?" 

"One  is  all  right.     I'll  admit,  however,  that  the  other  is  a  bit  sour 

— a  sort  of  malcontent." 

"Well,  now  you  see,  Frank,  you've  accidentally  got  one  very  unrea- 
sonable woman  in  a  group  of  twenty  persons.  Under  no  conditions 
could  you  say  she  was  representative  of  the  group  in  your  home.  She 
is  in  a  class  by  herself.  How  about  the  other  woman  who  didn't  like 
the  gas  company  ?    What  was  her  story  ?" 

"The  same  old  line.  She  had  a  series  of  grievances,  she  claimed. 
She  couldn't  get  the  attention  from  salespeople  in  the  appliance  shops. 
The  meter  reader  was  gruff  and  none  too  clean.  The  repairmen  were 
unreasonably  full  of  company  rules  and  red  tape.  Adjustment  clerks 
wouldn't  listen  to  her  story,  but  insisted  she  was  wrong.  No  one  seemed 
to  care— indifference  all  along  the  line.  And  with  the  indifference  just 
enough  discourtesy  to  get  under  her  skin." 

"Right  there  is  the  trouble.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  talk  with 
you  for  anything.  Just  notice  what  caused  those  complaints:  sales- 
people, meter  readers,  repairmen,  adjustment  clerks.  In  every  case, 
mind  you,  it  is  a  personal  antagonism.  She  didn't  like  the  people — she 
doesn't  like  the  company,  and  there  you  are. 
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"You  are  in  business  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  much  of 
our  attitude  toward  different  companies  is  determined  by  our  feeling 
toward  the  people  with  whom  we  deal.  Some  clerk  in  a  department 
store  is  indifferent  in  waiting  on  us,  and  the  store,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  a  poor  place  to  buy.  Some  bank  teller  is  unreasonably 
slow  and  a  whole  group  of  depositors  dislike  the  bank.  We  like  to 
deal  with  the  shop  whose  people  are  pleasant  and  really  want  to  please 
us.  We  like  the  oil  company  with  filling  stations  whose  attendants  are 
courteous  as  well  as  efficient.  Always  we're  judging  the  company  by 
its  employees.  Why  shouldn't  we?  We  are  human  beings  and  we  like 
to  deal  with  human  beings.    Incidentally,  that's  why,  in  our  company 

out  West,  we  have  a  specially  selected  group  of  employees  who  know 

how  to  get  along  with  the  public.     People  like  them  and  therefore  like 

our  company." 

"You're  right,  Jim.     It's  something  like  the  way  we  hated  school 

for  a  while  when  we  were  kids.     T wasn't  the  work— jwst  didn't  like 

the  teacher.    She  was  the  whole  school  for  us." 

"Exactly.    And  it's  the  way  I  had  it  in  for  the  army.    I  never  gave 

a  thought  to  the  work  or  the  cause  for  which  I  thought  I  was  fighting. 

We  had  a  colonel  who  was  a  prize  egotist.    He  didn't  think  anyone  else 

mattered.    I  took  a  dislike  to  him  and  everything  associated  with  him. 

He  was  part  of  the  army  machine  and  I  just  naturally  hated  the  whole 

thing. 

"And  I  believe  you're  coming  around  to 
my  point  of   view.     You  see,   it  was  the 

rudeness  or  indifference  or 
inefficiency  of  one  or  two 
people  that  made  your 
friends  so  hostile  to  the 
gas  company.  That's  the 
N  Iff  Y//^^    ^  way  it  always  works  out. 

If  a  gas  company  has 
workers  who  are  courteous 
and   attentive   to   the   cus- 
tomers'  needs,  that  company  need  not  be 
concerned  about  its  future.    That's  the  ex- 
perience of  our  company.     I  have  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyes  and  I  know." 
'    "But  Jim,  you  don't  mean  that  all  the  kicking  about  a  public  utility 
comes  because  of  the  employees.     Most  of  the  people  who  work  for 
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the  utilities  are  courteous  and  helpful.  That's  been  my  experience. 
Yet  there's  always  a  lot  of  kicking." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Frank.  There's  not  much  kicking.  There  are  a  few 
chronic  kickers — old  sore  heads  who  take  a  whack  at  everything  in 
sight.  After  all,  these  chronic  kickers  are  just  kidding  themselves. 
The  public  know  who  they  are  and  avoid  them.  They  don't  make  a 
speciality  of  attacking  the  gas  business.    They  hit  any  and  everything. 

"Then  there  are  the  office  seekers — the  politicians.  They  have  to 
ride  into  office  on  some  sort  of  a  goat.  Sometimes  they  make  the  utility 
companies  the  goat.  They  do  this  for  a  very  good  reason,  politically. 
Everyone  uses  utility  service  and  everyone  knows  about  such  service. 
You  can't  make  the  grade  politically  by  attacking  something  small.  You 
must  hit  something  big,  so  why  not  hit  the  utilities.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter that  the  total  cost  of  all  utility  services  is  but  a  very  small  and  in 
many  cases,  an  insignificant  item  in  the  family's  annual  budget  of  ex- 
penses ?  The  professional  office  seeker  knows  this  only  too  well,  but  he 
quickly  forgets  it  while  on  the  soapbox  or  public  platform.  To  hear 
him  rave,  you  would  think  the  public  was  being  gouged  to  the  last 
penny.'* 

"And  a  lot  of  people  swallow  it,  too." 

"Not  so  many  as  yesterday,  and  not  so  many  yesterday  as  the  day 
before.  The  public  is  getting  wiser  to  the  tactics  of  the  professional 
office  seeker." 

"But  how  about  the  newspapers?  They  are  making  utility  enemies 
by  the  millions." 

"Oh  no,  they're  not.  The  newspapers  will  print  both  sides  of  a 
story,  the  politician's  and  that  of  the  president  of  the  utility  company. 
In  some  rare  instances  the  newspaper,  generally  one  of  doubtful  stand- 
ing in  the  newspaper  profession  itself,  will  bait  a  utility  with  much  the 
same  delight  as  a  politician.  But  it's  not  a  common  occurrence.  And 
people  don't  always  swallow  newspaper  editorial  opinions  without  a 
little  reflection  of  their  own. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  hurts.  It's  a  grievance— a  legitimate  grievance- 
carried  in  the  heart  of  a  customer.  This  is  based  on  something  specific 
— something  which  has  actually  happened.  The  politician  deals  in 
generalities,  but  the  man  or  woman  who  retains  a  hatred  for  a  company 
as  the  result  of  a  personal  experience,  can  give  you  the  facts  and  give 
them  to  you  straight.  I  have  heard  a  crowd  yell  'Applesauce'  and  *Bal- 
loney'  to  an  office  seeker  making  wild  attacks  on  a  utility  company. 
But  you  can't  say  'Applesauce'  to  the  man  or  woman  who  gives  you 
specific  details  of  his  or  her  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  a  thoughtless 
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clerk  in  the  gas  company's  office.     Such  stories  spread  fast  and  work 
great  damage  to  the  company's  reputation." 

"Well,  the  solution  of  that  difficulty  is  very  simple.  Just  fire  the 
dumb-bells  and  replace  them  with  employees  who  know  how  to  make 

friends." 

"Is  that  the  practice  you  follow  in  your  shoe  store,  Frank  ?" 

'*No,  I  don't  have  to.    I  watch  my  clerks— six  of  them— like  a  cat." 

"Exactly.    And  what  else  ?" 

"And  before  a  new  clerk  sells  a  pair  of  shoes  in  my  store,  I  take  him 
in  my  office  and  tell  him  my  ideas  on  the  art  of  selling  shoes  and  of 
getting  customers  to  come  back  to  my  store  for  more." 

"In  other  words,  you  want  your  clerks  to  know  that  they  are  the 
store  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned." 

"Of  course."     , 

"And  you  make  them  see  things  from  the  viewpoint  of  your  cus- 
tomers, don't  you?" 

"Certainly." 

'*Well,  that's  what  we  are  doing  in  our  company.  And  it's  no  mere 
flash  in  the  pan,  either.    We're  going  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it." 

"You'll  need  to,  in  the  gas  business." 

They  had  reached  town. 

"Hope  I  haven't  bored  you  with  all  this  talk  on  gas,"  Mr.  Robinson 

said  in  parting. 

"Not  a  bit,"  returned  his  friend.  "We  might  have  talked  of  some- 
thing much  less  interesting." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Mr.  Robinson. 

"Shoes,"  said  the  other. 

The  Privilege  of  Public  Service 

Mr.  Robinson's  attitude  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  most 
people  in  the  gas  industry  who  have  stopped  to  think  about  the  rela- 
tions between  customers  and  their  company.  He  was  an  executive  and 
a  stock  owner,  it  is  true,  but  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had  thought 
more  about  the  reasons  for  public  approval  of  his  company  than  had 
most  men  in  the  industry,  he  did  not  differ  from  thousands  of  others 
engaged  in  it  either  as  executives  or  employees. 

Each  student  of  this  course  is  engaged  in  a  business  that  is  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  his  community.  No  finer  responsibility  exists  than 
public  service.  It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  for  those  engaged  in 
it.     That's  of  course  easier  to  say  when  thinking  about  it  away  from 
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work,  than  to  realize  when  on  the  job  in  irritating  situations.  It  doesn't 
seem  at  all  like  a  privilege  to  listen  to  abuse  from  an  unreasonable  cus- 
tomer, but  if  one  can't  see  beyond  the  annoyances  of  his  job,  he's  los- 
ing half  the  fun  of  life. 

The  privilege  is  there  all  right.  The  good  will  of  the  public  toward  . 
the  gas  companies  has  been  in  large  measure  a  direct  result  of  the  fine 
service  given  by  those  who  could  see  the  privilege  and  who  liked  to 
serve.  Today  the  industry  is  growing  in  strength  and  usefulness.  At 
every  step  of  its  growth  the  public  judges  the  service  rendered  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  your  method  of  judging  the  service  you  get  in  a 
store.  The  individual  who  waits  upon  you  is  the  store.  If  he  tries  to 
help  you  get  what  you  want  it's  a  pretty  good  store;  if  he  is  rude  or 
doesn't  care  whether  you're  satisfied  or  not,  it's  a  miserable  sort  of  a 
store. 

Your  Opportunity 

As  the  gas  business  develops,  each  student  of  this  course  wants  to 
develop  with  it.  There  are  always  opportunities  for  progress  and  ad- 
vancement within  every  company.  The  increasing  use  of  gas  increases 
the  service  that  the  company  can  give.  The  increase  in  service  means 
more  and  better  attention  to  a  larger  number  of  customers.  More  men 
and  women  of  managerial  capacity  will  be  needed.  One's  own  relations 
with  customers  can  be  an  excellent  training  ground  for  some  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  management. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the  gas  business  as  a  monopoly  with- 
out problems  of  competition.  Direct  competition  between  gas  com- 
panies in  the  same  territory  is,  of  course,  not  tolerated  today  by  intelli- 
gent government.  While  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have  only  one  gas 
company  serving  a  given  territory,  nevertheless,  competition  for  the 
customer's  dollar  does  exist  not  only  with  fuel  such  as  coal  and  oil  and 
with  electricity,  but  also  with  other  attractions  that  seem  at  first  non- 
competitive with  gas:  Every  attraction  competes  with  others  to  some 
extent.  Books  compete  with  radio,  radio  with  magazines,  clothing  with 
automobiles,  automobiles  with  real  estate.  It's  hard  to  point  out  any 
commodities  that  do  not  compete  with  others  outside  of  their  field,  even 
though  it  may  be  possible  to  show  how  some  of  them  aid  the  sale  of 
others.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  gas  company  its  business  in  the 
field  of  competition  is  helped  tremendously  by  the  good  will  that  em- 
ployees build  up  among  customers. 

The  employee  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  must 
create  good  will  for  his  company.    In  carrying  out  the  rules  and  policies 
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of  h,  company  he  must  remember  that  these  rules  and  policies  have 
been  laid  down  because  they  mean  in  the  minds  of  the  management  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.    Within  these  rules  a^nd  ret^a! 

ner  hat TsatL'T  '"^  'f  "'''  ^^'^'^  '^"^'"'"^'•'^  P™"'-  '"  -<^h  man- 
ner that  a  sat  sfactory  solution  may  be  expected.    There  is  also  a  way 

o  lav"''  ™^""^^"'^"d'"g  -d  bad  feeling.  Every  employee  wants 
to   leave   with   customers  the  J       t^   y  ^  waiub 

feeling  of  satisfaction  with  his 
service  as  a  represent- 
ative of   the  company. 
He  wants  to  know  the 


experience  of  others  in 
their  contacts.  He 
wants  to  learn  of  their 

own"  Thir'*'"'''-'  k'  r"''  '°  ^'°^'  ^'  *^'^  "'^^^kes  as  well  as  his 
own.     This  course  is  built  around  that  idea. 


Lack  of  information  requested,  coupled  with  no  effort  to  get  that 
information,  produced  a  decidedly  unfavorable  impression. 

Lack  of  politeness  caused  much  antagonism. 

Unpleasant  speech  and  language  were  irritating. 

Personal  appearance  was  much  more  important  in  creating  good  or 
bad  impressions  than  had  been  thought. 

These  points  were  further  analyzed,  and  a  program  of  training  in 
customer  contacts  was  set  up  in  a  number  of  companies.  Then  these 
experiences  were  sifted,  reorganized,  and  finally  developed  into  the 
American  Gas  Association  Course  in  Employee-Customer  Relations. 
This  Course  is  practical.  It  brings  back  to  the  contact  employee  the 
effect  of  his  treatment  of  his  customers.  It  brings  to  him  the  methods 
that  others  in  jobs  like  his  have  used  to  make  friends  for  their  company. 

It  must  be  realized  that  no  two  customers  are  exactly  alike.  No 
course  can  tell  you  what  you  must  do  to  please  every  customer  you 
serve.  Your  own  experience  must  do  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
surveys  showed  that  the  use  of  certain  principles  and  methods  did  pro- 
duce good  will.  Others  have  expanded  their  usefulness  to  their  com- 
panies through  studying  these  principles ;  your  study  of  this  Course  can 
do  as  much  for  you. 
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How  THE  Course  Originated 
Many  surveys  have  been  made  to  determine  some  of  the  factors 
under,y.pg  p  the  attitude  toward  public  utilities.    Hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  customers  were  interviewed.    It  was  discovered  that  emp  ov« 
customer  contacts  were  more  important  than  any  other  factor  7cr^!^ 
ing  good  will  or  bad  will. 

Then  in  several  different  cities  many  careful  observations  of  actual 
employee  customer  contacts  were  made  to  find  out  what  elements  of 

wTn    and'  P^'^r""  ""^  ""*  ^'^"''^^  '"  P^-"*-?  customer  good 

Interest  in  the  customer  ranked  first  in  favorable  influence 
irrha'ttg      '"'""''  *'''  '"'  ""■'''^'""  '"  '""^  <="^tomer;  was  most 
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Review  of  Chapter  I 

Check  the  right  answer: 

The  customer  usually  thinks  of  service  not  as  the  gas  available  at  the 
outlet,  but  as  the  acts  of  the  company's  employees. 

^^«^  (         )  Not  true  (        ) 

Customers  judge  the  employees  of  a  concern  not  by  anything  they  do 
but  by  the  company  they  work  for.  ' 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  I 


True  (         ) 


Not  true  (         ) 


When  next  you  buy  something  at  any  store,  observe  the  service  you 
received  with  the  five  major  points  of  customer  contacts  as  outlined  in 
this  chapter  in  mind.    Write  out  below  the  result  of  your  observation 
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Chapter  II 
HOW  PEOPLE  JUDGE  YOU 

*There  ain't  no  use  you  going  down  to  see  them  about  your  bill," 
said  Mrs.  O'Leary  to  Mrs.  Jacobs,  'They'll  lie  out  of  it  even  if  they  did 
make  a  mistake.  I  was  down  last  month  to  ask  them  why  my  bill  was 
up  a  dollar  and  nine  cents.  Some  snippy  chit  of  a  girl  told  me  that  my 
bill  was  up  because  I  used  more  gas.  I  told  her  I  didn't  and  she  says 
that  the  meter  says  I  did  and  that's  all  there  was  to  it.  My  Old  Man 
says  they  wouldn't  be  so  independent  if  they  wasn't  a  monop'ly." 

Mrs.  O'Leary  was  judging  the  gas  company  from  the  angle  of  her 
personal  experience  with  the  service  rendered  by  a  contact  employee. 
It  is  true  she  judged  the  whole  company  by  the  acts  of  one  girl.  Possi- 
bly the  girl  did  not  say  what  Mrs.  O'Leary  reported,  but  she  did  allow 
Mrs.  O'Leary  to  get  a  wrong  impression  of  her  service.  If  the  girl  m 
this  case  knew  how  she  was  being  judged— and  how  the  company  was 
being  judged  through  her— she  might  have  made  some  effort  to  create 
a  better  impression  while  still  explaining  that  the  bill  in  question  was 
a  just  charge.  If  she  had  the  facts  in  this  chapter  at  her  disposal  she 
would  have  known  how  her  customers  judge  her. 


Talking  with  250,000  People  About  Utilities 

After  talking  to  a  large  number  of  customers  about  utilities,  the  out- 
standing fact  that  faces  one  is  that  the  customer  usually  thinks  of  "serv- 
ice," not  as  the  gas  available  at  the  burner,  but  as  the  acts  of  the  com- 
pany representatives.  When  the  customer  says  he  does  not  like  the 
service  he  is  getting  from  his  gas  or  electric  company,  he  usually  refers 
to  some  experience  that  he  has  had  directly  with  some  contact  employee. 
The  interviewers  making  the  surveys  upon  which  this  Course  is  based, 
found  this  true  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Asking  the  question:  "Why  do  you  find  the  service  of  your  gas  com- 
pany unsatisfactory?"  they  received  many  answers,  but  if  we  take  the 
twenty  most  frequent  answers,  they  will  run  something  like  this : 
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"I  find  the  service  of  the  gas  company  unsatisfactory  because  I  can 
never  get  waited  on.  In  the  offices  and  in  the  stores  of  the  company,  I 
am  often  kept  waiting  for  an  undue  length  of  time  before  anyone  will 
give  me  attention. 

— ^because  they  do  not  show  any  desire  to  serve  me. 

— because  they  do  not  try  to  understand  my  problem  or  try  to  get  at  my 

needs. 

— because  they  are  too 
anxious  to  tell  me  what 
the  company  will  do  or 
will  not  do,  and  they  do 
not  give  me  time  to  ex- 
plain my  viewpoint. 

— because  when  they  do 
give  me  a  chance  to 
talk,  the  one  I'm  talk- 
ing to  has  mannerisms 
of  inattention  or  does 
not  listen  attentively. 

— because  they  are  more 
interested  in  their  own 
affairs  and  talk  about 
other  things  than  my 
business. 

— because  they  walk  away 

from  me,  or  send  me 
about  from  place  to 
place.  They  are  not  suf- 
ficiently interested  to 
stay  with  me  long  enough  to  see  that  I  get  what  I  want. 

— because  they  make  no  helpful  suggestions  about  using  gas.    All  they 
are  interested  in  is  getting  my  money. 

— because  they  will  not  volunteer  any  information  about  their  company. 
Sometimes  I  think  many  of  the  employees  do  not  have  any  more  in- 
formation about  the  company  than  we  customers  have.  They  must 
be  trying  to  hide  something. 

—because  I  can  never  get  the  gas  service  information  that  I  want  with- 
out a  lot  of  trouble. 
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—because  I  am  always  getting  inaccurate  information. 

—because  they  never  give  a  customer  a  pleasant  greeting  in  their  stores 
or  offices. 

—because  they  are  so  anxious  to  prove  the  customer  wrong  that  they 
interrupt  him  when  he  is  talking. 

because  they  never  apologize  for  any  of  their  rude  acts.  For  in- 
stance, a  meter  reader  opened  my  kitchen  door  without  knocking, 
shouted  'gas  company,'  and  went  out  without  saying  anything  more, 
even  though  he  had  tracked  mud  all  over  my  clean  kitchen  floor. 

—because  they  do  not  say  anything  when  you  go  in  to  ask  about  a  bill, 

but  leave  you  without  explaining,  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  hunting 

records, 
—because,  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  the  gas  company  employees 

ill-mannered  and  bad-tempered. 
— because  they  do  not  treat  their  customers  with  respect, 
—because  they  never  thank  you  when  taking  your  money,  nor  even 

notice  when  you  leave, 
—because  the  salesmen  try  to  get  rid  of  anyone  who  is  just  looking  at 

the  appliances  on  display  and  doesn't  want  to  buy  right  away. 
because  I   overheard  employees  making  unpleasant   remarks  about 

customers  among  themselves." 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  these  reasons  are  unjust.  Some  are  the 
distorted  views  of  irate  customers  who  have  magnified  an  error  or  a  bit 
of  careless  inattention  of  an  unthinking  contact  employee. 

How  Performance  on  the  Job 
Compares  With  What  the  Customer  Claims 

We  have  found  out  why  the  customers  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
contacts— when  they  were  dissatisfied.  If  we  put  the  customer's  rea- 
sons to  test,  we  can  find  the  importance  of  the  reasons.  In  other  words, 
if  the  acts  we  have  noted  that  cause  dissatisfaction  do  not  occur  very 
frequently,  or  if  they  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  good  will  of  cus- 
tomers in  general,  they  are  relatively  unimportant.  The  surveys  of 
employee  performance  show  that  these  acts  are  important.  The  level 
of  performance  of  contact  employees  of  gas  companies  is  fairly  good ; 
it  is  very  satisfactory  in  some  companies,  but  if  our  acts  are  so  impor- 
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tant  in  creating  good  will,  even  the  most  insignificant  of  them  can  be 
studied  to  make  it  more  productive. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  many  fine  people  whose  friends  know  and 
like  them  well  can  get  into  habits  of  indifference  or  even  hostility  toward 
customers  of  a  company  for  whom  they  work.  A  little  careful  analysis 
of  what  occurs  in  the  daily  work  shows  that  the  usual  causes  of  such 
habits  are  two  in  number:  first,  the  fact  that  unpleasant  contacts  of  un- 
reasonable or  irritable  customers  are  much  more  easily  remembered 
than  are  the  usual  dealings  with  perfectly  normal  and  reasonable  people  • 
and  second,  that  constant  meeting  of  great  numbers  of  customers  re- 
peating the  same  story  over  and  over  again,  finding  the  same  difficu'lties 
that  have  been  explained  so  many  times  it  seems  everyone  should  know 
the  solutions,  tend  to  make  employees  careless.  The  customers  cease 
to  be  human  beings  and  become  just  the  "stupid  public." 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  ticket  agent  in  a  railroad  station  who  has 
a  great  number  of  people  demanding  tickets  and  information  in  endless 
succession?  It^s  interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which  one  ticket  seller 
keeps  the  hne  moving  happily  satisfied  while  another  makes  everyone 
dissatisfied  and  even  grouchy.  It's  not  always  easy  to  see  just  what 
causes  the  difference.  With  so  many  people  in  succession,  there's  little 
to  do  more  than  wait  upon  them-answer  their  questions  or  sell  them 
their  tickets.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  there's  such  a  difference 
in  the  the  effect  two  different  ticket  sellers  produce^ 

In  different  banks  or  at  different  windows  of  the  same  bank  you 
may  see  the  same  effect,  though  here  the  effect  is  usually  not  so  great. 

Salespeople  in  busy  department  stores  show  the  same  variety  of  ef- 
fect upon  their  customers.  Waiting  upon  customers  all  day  long  is 
far  from  easy  for  most  salespeople.  Many  of  the  shoppers  are  not 
buyers,  but  are  "merely  looking."  Experienced  salespeople  not  infre- 
quentiy  fall  into  the  habit  of  noting  that  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day  the  proportion  of  these  non-buying  shoppers  is  much  greater  than 
at  other  hours,  and  consequently  try  to  keep  out  of  the  way  during 

a^Lrr  ^'T-     "^'"^  ^"^'  ^^^^^"  -"  ^^  -^-^tood,  i" 

can  hardly  be  excused.    It  amounts  to  sheer  laziness. 

An  equally  inexcusable  result  of  the  same  sort  of  laziness  is  seen 
not  infrequently  in  appliance  sales  rooms  of  gas  and  electric  compares 
as  well  as  m  all  sorts  of  department  stores.  The  experienced  sal  s- 
people  frequently  feel  that  they  can  judge  the  likeliho  Jof  a  shopper's 
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buying  merely  by  sight.  The  shopper  who  enters  a  store  and  finds  no 
one  willing  to  wait  upon  him  even  when  there  are  employees  standing 
about  the  floor  talking  with  each  other  is  hardly  flattered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  been  sized  up  as  an  unlikely  prospect.  By  the  time  he 
is  waited  upon  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has  become  an  unlikely 

prospect. 

It  is  usually  easier  to  see  the  effect  of  indifferent  and  careless  sales- 
people upon  customers  than  it  is  to  note  the  effect  of  most  other  groups 
of  employees  upon  the  customers  with  whom  they  deal.  That  fact 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  very  great  importance  of  all  employee  customer 
•  relations.  In  reality  everyone  has  a  selling  job.  This  point  is  em- 
phasized in  a  later  unit  of  this  Course,  but  it  is  worth  noting  now. 

Every  business  is  a  matter  of  service.  Every  service  has  to  be  sold. 
The  success  of  that  selling  determines  in  large  part  the  success  of  the 
whole  business.  Thus  even  the  so-called  non-selling  jobs  play  a  vital 
part  in  determining  the  failure  or  success  of  the  work  that  is  recog- 
nized as  selling. 

Can  you  imagine  a  successful  automobile  that  was  sold  by  excellent 
salesmen  and  serviced  only  by  people  who  antagonized  nearly  every 
owner  of  that  particular  make?  How  long  would  such  a  car  hold  its 
own  against  a  competitor  serviced  by  mechanics  who  made  each  cus- 
tomer contact  an  opportunity  for  selling  the  merits  and  service  of  the 
•manufacturing  company  ? 

Few  business  transactions  can  be  considered  as  complete  when  the 
sale  is  made.  There  are  obligations  of  service  following  most  sales. 
And  there  are  opportunities  for  further  business  in  almost  all  service. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  the  public  utility  whose  income  de- 
pends upon  continuous  use  by  all  customers. 

How  then  do  customers  judge  you  as  a  representative  of  the  gas 
company?  Some  of  the  causes  of  irritation  that  produce  dislike  of 
the  company  were  listed  above.  You  remember  that  in  Chapter  I 
there  were  given  five  main  headings  under  which  all  of  this  list  may 
be  grouped.  They  are  worth  repeating.  All  the  unfavorable  judg- 
ments that  produce  antagonism  include : 

1.  Those  that  occur  because  the  contact  employee  shows  no  in- 
terest in  his  customer. 

2.  Those  that  occur  because  the  employee  lacks  information  that 
he  should  have  or  fails  to  give  information  about  the  service 
that  he  does  have. 
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3.  Those  that  occur  because  the  employee  neglects  to  be  polite. 

4.  .Those  that  occur  because  of  carelessness  in  physical  appearance. 

5.  Those  that  occur  because  of  thoughtless  speech. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  particular  act  included  in  number 
three  above  produces  the  most  violent  dislike,  though  fortunately  it  is 
not  a  common  occurrence  among  employees  of  the  companies  studied. 
That  act  is  the  direct  contradiction  of  a  customer.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  show  a  customer  that  his  statement  is  not  right,  can  it  be  done  without 
contradicting  him  directly  ?  That's  the  sort  of  question  that  must  occur  , 
repeatedly  to  the  employee  who  wants  to  gain  most  from  this  Course. 


Test  These  Facts  for  Yourself 

How  do  you  judge  people  ?  Do  your  friends  judge  them  in  the  same 
way?    Do  you  judge  all  people  in  the  same  way? 

A  little  reflection  on  such  questions  makes  it  evident  that  no  one 
could  lay  down  one  rule  to  apply  in  every  case.  Of  course,  human 
beings  differ.  And  naturally  judgments  of  the  same  individual  by  dif- 
ferent people  may  be  as  different  as  the  people.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
this  Course  to  say  that  all  customers  can  be  treated  in  one  standardized 
manner,  or  that  all  customers  will  like  exactly  the  same  procedure. 

There  are,  however,  general  rules  of  successful  employee-customer 
relations.  These  rules  are  the  result  of  thoughtful  analysis  by  employees 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  customers 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  If  this  Course  can  make  you  think 
through  your  problems  of  the  best  way  to  handle  your  customer  con- 
tacts, it  will  be  decidedly  valuable  to  you  as  well  as  to  your  company. 

Don't  take  the  facts  stated  in  the  text  as  enough.  Discuss  them  in 
your  conference  groups  and  try  to  make  your  own  thinking  about  the 
way  they  apply  to  your  own  work  a  real  part  of  the  Course  you  are 
studying. 

When  you  have  visited  a  friend's  home,  what  is  it  that  makes  you 
enjoy  your  visit  and  makes  you  desire  to  return  ?  On  the  page  provided 
for  your  notes,  write  down  your  answers  to  this  question.  The  notes 
that  you  make  there  are  for  your  own  use.  Test  for  yourself  the  con- 
clusions presented  in  this  chapter.  Do  you  find  that  the  items  you  have 
jotted  down  as  influencing  friendship  have  any  relation  to  the  items 
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mentioned  here?    Does  interest  in  yourself  and  in  your  affairs  appear 
among  your  notes? 

Growing  with  Your  Job 
There's  no  more  fascinating  type  of  work  anywhere  than  that  of  an 
employee  who  meets  the  public  daily  and  really  studies  the  contact 
problems.     He  has  an  opportunity  to  study  human  nature  that  should 


keep  him  wide  awake  and  ob- 
servant.    He  has  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  his 
own  personality  that  can't  be  surpassed.     Customers  at  the  company 
offices  are  guests  of  the  company.    They  get  their  impression  of  your 
business  in  the  same  way  that  you  get  your  impression  of  your  friends. 
Just  as  you  pick  your  friends  because  of  the  qualities  you  have  listed, 
so  customers  pick  their  friends-business  concerns  as  well  as  mdivid- 
uals.    Just  as  you  judge  on  that  basis  the  people  you  meet,  so  people 
judge  you.    We  all  want  customers  with  whom  we  deal  to  be  friends 
of  our  company.    That  makes  our  jobs  easier  and  more  pleasant.  Think 
of  your  job  in  the  Ught  of  the  facts  of  this  chapter ;  test  out  the  acts 
that  have  been  found  to  affect  customer  attitude  in  your  daily  work, 
and  see  how  many  friends  you"  can  make  for  your  company.    As  you 
add  friends,  your  company  grows ;  as  your  company  grows,  your  job 
grows ;  and  you  are  growing  with  your  job. 

This  Course  is  full  of  interesting  questions  about  the  reasons  for 
people's  acts  and  beliefs.    It  doesn't  need  a  trained  psychologist  to  an- 
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swer  them.  Most  employees  of  public  utilities  who  come  into  contact 
with  customers  day  after  day  can  answer  such  questions  readily  enough 
if  they  will  stop  to  think  about  them  carefully.  And  after  such  care- 
ful thinking  they  can  influence  the  attitude  of  people  with  whom  they 
deal  in  a  very  helpful  manner. 
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Review  of  Chapter  II 


List  below  from  memory  the  ten  most  important  causes  of  ill-will 
reported  in  this  chapter  as  a  result  of  a  Survey.  Then  list  what  you 
would  add  or  take  from  this  list  from  your  own  experience  on  your  job. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  II 
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Student's  Notes 

When  you  have  visited  a  friend's  home,  what  is  it  that  makes  you 
enjoy  your  visit,  and  makes  you  desire  to  return  ? 


One  conference  group  on  employee-customer  relations  answered  the 
question  on  the  preceding  page,  after  a  discussion,  as  below. 

Compare  your  answers  that  you  have  just  written  on  the  preceding 
page  with  the  answer  below.  It  is  almost  certain  that  your  answers 
will  come  under  some  of  the  following  five  headings : 

*'l  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  home  of  my  friend  and  desire  to  return  because 

of 

—My  friend's  interest  in  me  and  the  things  I  like. 

—My  friend's  general  knowledge  and  intelligence,  or  his  knowledge 

of  something  I  am  interested  in. 
—My  friend's  good  breeding,  his  manners,  his  politeness  to  me  as 

his  guest. 
My  friend's  appearance;  and  the  neat,  cleanly  appearance  of  his 

surroundings. 
—My  friend's  language,  his  speech,  and  the  tone  of  voice  that  he 
uses.    He  is  neither  *high-hat'  nor  vulgar." 


(T^^^^^ 
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Chapter  III 

WHAT  THE  CUSTOMER  EXPECTS  FROM  THE 

GAS  COMPANY 

In  a  puUman  smoking  compartment  of  a  train  running  through  the 
South,  sat  two  seasoned  travelers  whiling  away  the  time  by  a  discussion 
of  the  virtues  of  their  respective  states.     One  man  was  a  Southerner, 
and  the  other  had  been  Hving  recently  in  the  Middle  West.    The  South- 
erner opened  the  subject  of  gas  rates  by  remarking  that  he  had  been 
paying  $1.85  a  thousand,  but  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  had 
started  hearings,  and  he  expected  the  gas  rates  to  be  lowered. 
At  the  mention  of  |1.85  a  thousand,  the  Westerner  spoke  up: 
"My  gosh,  I  should  think  they  would  hold  hearings !" 
To  which  the  Southerner  replied,  "Oh,  I  don't  know ;  we  get  excel- 
lent service.'* 

"Well,  I  pay  $1.50  a  thousand,"  said  the  Westerner,  "and  I  think 
it's  an  outrage  to  charge  so  much  for  gas.  They  charge  me  $1.50  per 
month  too,  whether  I  use  a  thousand  cubic  feet  or  not.  When  you 
think  that  Nature  supplies  the  gas  (the  Westerner  was  using  natural 
gas),  and  all  the  company  has  to  do  is  to  pipe  it  to  you,  you  can  easily 
see  that  that  is  too  much  money  to  pay.  That's  the  way  in  this  coun- 
try :  a  lot  of  rich  men  buy  up  all  the  natural  resources ;  then  they  make 
themselves  richer  by  trading  on  our  necessities.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  own  the  source  of  things  we  need.  Take  Muscle  Shoals, 
for  instance — *'  And  he  went  on  in  the  same  vein. 

The  Southerner  argued  for  a  time  that  private  ownership  was  much 
more  progressive,  that  it  rendered  better  service,  and  was  cheaper  in 
the  long  run;  while  under  public  ownership  and  control,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  graft  and  political  maneuvering.  He  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  even  in  those  regions  where  Nature  did  supply  the 
gas.  Nature  did  not  deliver  it  in  pipe  lines  a  great  distance  away,  or 
lay  mains  to  every  building  in  a  given  area,  or  control  the  pressure,  or 
distribute  the  supply  equitably  in  accordance  with  the  need,  or  main- 
tain the  service  with  inspections  and  repair  when  needed.  He  got  the 
Westerner  to  agree  that  such  service  cost  money  and  was  worth  paying 
for.  But  this  gentleman  remained  unconvinced  as  the  train  pulled  into 
Birmingham. 
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The  Westerner  got  oflF  at  this  station  and  was  observed  to  tip  the 
porter  of  the  pullman  fifty  cents  for  brushing  his  clothes  and  carrymg 
his  traveling  bag  approximately  twenty-five  feet. 

Paying  foIi  Service 

In  this  incident,  there 
is  an  interesting  study 
of   one  man's   reaction 
to  paying  for  two  kinds 
of  service.  He  objected 
to  the  charge  for  gas  serv- 
ice, yet  readily  paid  vastly 
more  in  proportion  to  the 
value  received  for  the 

service  of  the  porter.  The 

gas   companies   are   organ- 
ized   for   service,    and   the 

customer    gets    excellent 

value  for  his  money.  Why, 

then,  should  there  be  a  kick 

over  the  money  spent? 

What  is  it  that  the  customer 

desires  for  his  money  from  the  gas  company? 

What  the  Customer  Desires  to  Buy  From  the  Gas  Company 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  gas  should  make  friends  of  its  users. 
If  a  customer  finds  fault,  or  if  a  company  is  losing  customers  to  compet- 
ing fuels,  gas  really  cannot  be  blamed.  To  understand  where  the  weak 
point  lies,  if  there  is  a  weak  point,  we  must  realize  that  the  customer  de- 
sires to  buy  more  from  the  gas  company  than  the  simple  commodity,  gas. 
Customers  have  been  educated  to  service.  Just  as  the  man  in  the  mci- 
dent  appreciated  the  "service"  supplied  by  the  pullman  company  to  the 
extent  of  a  tip,  so  all  others  expect  "service"  whether  they  pay  so  directly 
for  it  or  not.  And  the  more  personal  the  service  is,  the  more  it  is  ap- 
preciated. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  customer  does  desire  and  expect  from 
the  gas  company.  First,  he  wishes  a  serviceable  commodity,  a  fuel 
that  compares  favorably  with  others  in  cost,  convenience,  and  depend- 
ability. Next,  he  desires  a  physical  service  at  a  rate  which,  recognizing 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  service,  is  reasonable.     Next,  he  wants 
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appliances  which  will  render  safe  and  efficient  service  at  a  reasonable 
cost  over  a  long  term  of  years.  And  last,  but  far  from  least,  he  wants 
"service"  with  the  gas  he  is  buying.  Here  we  do  not  mean  the  *'serv- 
ice'*  called  "physical"  above ;  we  do  not  mean  the  constant,  dependable 
flow  of  British  thermal  units  at  the  burner,  but  the  "service"  that  is 
rendered  in  the  human  contacts  with  the  service  organization ;  the  "serv- 
ice" that  makes  the  paying  of  a  bill  the  pleasant  exchange  of  money  for 
services  being  rendered,  instead  of  the  dreaded  payment  of  hard-earned 
cash  for  gas  that  has  been  consumed.  He  wants  to  buy  the  "service" 
that  makes  him  enjoy  the  privilege  of  using  more  and  more  gas  appli- 
ances with  safety,  convenience,  and  comfort. 

If  the  customer  desires  these  four  commodities  that  we  have  for 
sale,  it  is  necessary  to  sell,  not  one  or  two  or  three  of  them,  but  all  of 
them :  first,  the  fuel ;  second,  dependable  physical  service ;  third,  appli- 
ances that  use  the  fuel ;  and  fourth,  though  surely  first  as  well  as  last, 
the  individual  service  of  every  human  being  that  makes  up  the  company. 


Why  Service  in  Personal  Contacts  Is  Emphasized 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  was  new, 
customers  of  electric  companies  kept  their  gas  light  fixtures  ready  for 
use  in  case  the  current  failed.  A  few  years  before  that,  customers  of 
the  gas  companies  kept  a  supply,  of  coal  or  oil  about  the  house  to  use  in 
case  the  gas  supply  failed.  Now  these  industries  are  firmly  established 
through  the  resourcefulness  and  the  technical  skill  of  the  men  who 
solved  the  engineering  problems  involved.  The  dependable  physical 
service  of  the  gas  or  electric  company  is  taken  for  granted.  Only  in 
a  few  communities  are  there  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Gas  and  electricity 
are  ready  to  be  supplied  at  a  moment's  notice,  day  or  night,  weekdays, 
Sundays,  holidays,  in  any  quantity  the  consumer  that  is  connected  to 
the  service  demands. 

Thousands  of  men  are  devoting  their  lives  to  keeping  up  the  reliable 
supply  of  these  commodities,  yet  the  customers  know  little  of  their  ac- 
tivities, and  care  less.  So  long  as  the  physical  service  remains  reliable 
and  dependable  at  a  reasonable  cost,  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  make  Gas  Company  Service  mean  something  to  them,  they  must  ex- 
perience something  that  touches  them  individually.  If  a  customer  finds 
that  a  meter  reader  has  taken  a  short-cut  across  his  lawn  and  damaged 
his  hedge,  he  has  an  immediate,  personal  experience  that  sets  him  think- 
ing in  wrong  terms  about  Gas  Company  Service.  If  the  customer  is 
handled  in  a  routine  way  in  the  office,  nothing  touches  him  individually, 
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and  the  result  is  a  neutral  feeling  toward  Gas  Company  Service— fertile 
ground  for  anyone  with  a  grievance  against  the  gas  company  to  culti- 
vate. If  the  customer  meets  a  contact  employee  who  really  understands 
the  full  meaning  of  Gas  Company  Service,  he  receives  full  attention 
to  his  individual  wants  and  needs ;  service  is  impressed  upon  him,  and 
he  feels  that  he  is  getting  something  for  his  money. 

The  Weak  Point  in  Service 

Public  attitude  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  service— service  which 
is  a  combination  of  contact  employee  performance  and  the  physical 
supply  of  gas.  We  know  that  the  physical  and  technical  service  is  ef- 
ficient and  trustworthy.  If  there  is  a  deficiency,  if  bad  will  toward  the 
company  is  found,  it  is  probably  found  in  the  human  service  of  the  con- 
tact employees.  Because  they  are  immediate  and  personal,  the  contacts 
of  the  employees  with  the  customers  outweigh  the  quality  of  the  physical 
service  itself.    If  the  contacts  are  weak,  Gas  Company  Service  is  weak. 

The  Contact  Employee's  Responsibility 

*  Public  memory  is  short-lived.  Enthusiasms,  antagonisms  are  soon 
forgotten  (the  former  much  more  readily  than  the  latter),  unless  there 
is  something  that  keeps  them  alive.  Politicians  are  aware  of  this  fact ; 
they  are  always  looking  for  "issues."  They  need  something  that  will 
stir  up  the  public  and  keep  the  enthusiasm  of  the  voters  alive.  They 
oppose  things  strenuously  so  that  votes  will  come  in  because  of  the 
voters'  antagonism  toward  the  other  fellow.  Even  the  most  desirable 
civic  progress  depends  upon  public  interest.  Enthusiasm  toward  a 
better  condition  in  public  life  is  created  and  kept  alive  until  the  men  who 
will  see  to  the  change  are  swept  into  office. 

The  contact  employee  should  remember  these  facts.  It  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  no  antagonism  springs  from  his  own  contacts. 
Instead  he  should  create  enthusiasm  for  Gas  Company  Service,  and  keep 
this  enthusiasm  alive.  Thoughtless,  routine  service  may  allow  antago- 
nism to  creep  in,  and  it  surely  does  not  build  enthusiasm. 

Selling  Gas  Company  Service 

We  have  seen  that  every  customer  wants  to  be  treated  as  an  individ- 
ual. He  wants  his  interests  as  a  customer  served.  He  wants  your 
knowledge  put  at  his  disposal.    He  expects  a  polite  recognition  of  him 
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as  a  personality.  He  does  not  want  your  manner,  appearance,  or 
speech  to  offend  his  taste. 

The  customer  has  the  right  to  expect  these  things  in  service  from  you. 
He  pays  for  more  than  merely  the  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed.  You 
should  realize  that  the  customer  is  paying  for  your  services.  Examine 
your  service  and  see  if  you  think  you  are  giving  him  his  money*s 
worth.  Sell  him  his  money's  worth.  Give  him  good  measure.  No 
customer  complains  if  he  knows  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth.  We 
should  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  he  is  getting  full  and  com- 
plete value  for  the  money  he  pays  for  in  Gas  Company  Service. 

The  two  types  of  service  that  we  render — technical  and  human — will 
be  discussed  again  in  Book  H,  for  it  is  important  that  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  word  "service"  when  we  use  it.  The  contact  em- 
ployee should  think  of  this  word  as  meaning  personal,  human  service ; 
this  is  the  service  he  is  mostly  concerned  with,  and  the  one  that  is  im- 
portant for  him  to  keep  in  mind. 
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Review  of  Chapter  III 


Is  this  true  (         )  or  not  true  (         )  ? 

The  chief  cause  of  good  will  toward  any  company  is  personal,  human 
service. 

Write  below  a  sentence  that  expresses  the  contact  employee's  re- 
sponsibility in  handling  each  customer.  When  you  have  it  written, 
decide  how  you  like  it  as  a  personal  motto. 

List  the  things  you  expect  of  your  local  street  car  or  bus  service. 
How  many  things  in  your  list  refer  to  the  physical  service  and  how 
many  things  are  under  the  control  of  the  contact  employees  of  the 
street  car  or  bus  company  ? 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  III 


Chapter  IV 
WHY  PEOPLE  BUY 

No  matter  how  different  you  find  each  new  customer  from  the  one 
you  have  just  served,  there  are  always  some  points  of  likeness  between 
them.  There  are  some  fundamental  principles  that  apply  to  every  cus- 
tomer. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  some  of  those  fundamental  principles  in 
this  Book  so  far.  In  Chapter  I  it  was  pointed  out  that  people  judge 
business  concerns  according  to  their  experience  with  individuals  in 
those  concerns — chiefly  the  contact  employees.  Chapter  II  emphasized 
the  fact  that  people  judge  you  in  your  business  contacts  in  the  same  way 
that  they  judge  you  in  your  social  contacts.  Chapter  III  brought  out 
the  fact  that  service,  to  mean  anything  to  the  customer,  must  be  individ- 
ual and  personal.  If  customers  do  not  like  the  service  of  their  gas 
company,  it  probably  means  that  however  good  the  service  is,  the  treat- 
ment that  the  customer  receives  from  contact  employees  does  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the  customer's  personality,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
wants  and  needs. 

In  this  chapter,  we  want  to  examine  further  these  points  of  similarity 
between  all  customers. 
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*The  Average  Customer" 

Actually,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "average  customer."  For  pur- 
pose of  study,  human  beings  may  be  classified  into  types,  as  the  grouch, 
the  know-it-all  person,  the  timid  customer,  etc.  But  it  really  does  not 
pay  to  be  hasty  in  classifying.  You  have  had  the  experience  of  finding 
that  someone  who  rather  antagonized  you  on  first  acquaintance  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  likeable  friend  when  you  knew  him  better.  Every 
customer  is  worth  careful  study  to  find  out  how  to  deal  with  him  most 

effectively. 

Experienced  salesmen  know  that  their  presopects  respond  to  different 
appeals.  Every  salesman  must  know  what,  among  many  appeals,  will 
win  the  average  customer.  In  other  words,  he  must  find  out  all  the 
appeals  that  move  any  large  number  of  prospects  to  buy,  so  that  he  may 
have  an  effective  sales  talk  at  his  command  for  any  particular  customer. 
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This  is  what  we  mean  by  "the  average  customer"  then :  He  is  an 
imaginary  person  who  represents  a  large  group  of  persons.  He  is  a 
person  that  combines  the  traits  of  the  group.  Anything  that  appeals  to 
him  will  appeal  to  many  of  the  persons  in  the  group. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Customer  Go  Shopping 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  average  customer  as  he  buys.  If  we 
watch  carefully  enough  we  can  find  out  what  determines  the  things 
people  buy.  Let  us  suppose  Mr.  Average  Customer  and  his  wife  decide 
to  equip  their  home  with  a  new  range,  a  new  refrigerator,  and  a  new 
central  heating  plant.  They  are  undecided  as  to  the  particular  appliance 
or  particular  fuel  they  wish  to  use  in  each  case  and  resolve  to  shop 
around  a  bit  before  purchasing. 


Like  Begets  Like 

One  day  Mrs.  Average  Customer  sees  a  new  gas  range  at  the  home  of 
a  friend.  It  is  a  light  green  range  that  matches  beautifully  the  newly 
painted  kitchen.  It  is  equipped  with  an  oven  heat  regulator  and  is  in- 
sulated. The  friend  is  enthusiastic.  She  shows  Mrs.  Average  Customer 
how  to  regulate  the  oven  temperature  and  explains  the  comfort  and 
economy  of  the  insulation.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  friend  begets  an  en- 
thusiasm in  Mrs.  Average  Customer. 

A  few  days  after  that  Mrs.  Average  customer  sets  out  to  find  a  range 
like  that  of  her  friend.  She  goes  to  the  gas  company,  of  course,  and  is 
approached  by  a  salesman  who  appeared  reluctant  to  leave  a  conversa- 
tion he  was  having  with  a  fellow  employee  in  the  back  of  the  store. 
The  salesman  shows  Mrs.  Average  Customer  the  same  range  that  she 
had  seen  at  the  home  of  her  friend,  but  now  she  is  not  enthusiastic  over 
buying.  She  does  not  quite  understand  why  she  has  lost  her  enthusiasm 
but  we  who  are  watching  this  customer  contact  can  easily  see  why.  The 
salesman's  interest  is  apparently  still  in  the  conversation  he  has  just  left. 
The  customer  seems  easy  enough  to  serve,  so  he  puts  forth  no  extra 
effort.  When  she  does  not  immediately  make  up  her  mind  he  is  rather 
bored  and  indifferent.  His  indifference  spreads  to  the  customer.  She 
finally  leaves  without  purchasing,  though  the  salesman  did  wake  up 
enough  to  get  her  name  and  address. 

The  point  of  the  story  is  simply  this :  Like  begets  like.  If  those  who 
occupy  your  attention  are  happy  and  smiling,  you  will  tend  to  be  happy 
and  smiling,  too.    If  a  customer  is  bad  tempered,  you  will  find  it  natural 
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to  respond  in  the  same  way.  But  turn  the  situation  around.  The  cus- 
tomer can  just  as  well  respond  to  your  pleasant  greeting  and  to  your 
continued  good  nature  and  interest  throughout  the  contact. 


The  Agreement  Technique 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  Mrs.  Average  Customer.  An  outside  salesman 
gets  her  prospect  card  and  makes  a  call.  The  conversation  runs  some- 
thing like  this : 

Salesman :  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Customer,  I  am  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
Gas  Company.  Our  Mr.  Green  tells  me  you  were  in  to  see  us  the  other 
day  about  a  range." 

Mrs.  Customer :    "Yes,  but  I  haven't  much  time  now." 

Salesman:     (Realizing  that  the  matter  of  time  is  perhaps  an  excuse.) 
I  have  just  been  over  to  see  your  friend,  Mrs.  Brown.     She  is  very 
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happy  with  her  new  range.     She  told  me  that  you  saw  her  range  the 
other  evening."    (Pauses  slightly.) 

Mrs.  Customer:    "Yes,  I  saw  it."    (Reluctantly.) 

Salesman :  "Mrs.  Brown  was  just  remarking  to  me  about  the  ease  of 
operation  and  the  certain  results  she  now  gets  with  the  oven  heat  reg- 
ulator.   She  showed  you  how  it  works,  didn't  she  ?" 

Mrs.  Customer :  "Yes,  I  think  she  has  a  very  pleasant  kitchen  to  work 
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Salesman:  "I'm  sure  you  have  decided  that  the  attractive  appear- 
ance, the  economy,  and  the  certain  results  of  the  range  you  saw  are  what 
you  want.  Don't  you  want  me  to  step  into  the  kitchen  so  that  we  can 
plan  on  the  most  desirable  color  and  arrangement  for  you  ?" 

The  salesman  had  now  reawakened  the  enthusiasm  Mrs.  Customer 
had  felt  for  the  new  range  of  her  friend,  and  what  is  more  important  he 
won  over  the  customer  by  securing  an  affirmative  response  to  each  of 
his  remarks.  He  agreed  with  the  customer  and  got  the  customer  to 
agree  with  him  until  at  the  closing  of  the  sale  when  the  salesman  said, 
"You  ought  to  have  this  range  in  for  your  Saturday's  baking  and  I  can 
have  it  in  for  you  on  Friday,"  it  was  easy  for  the  customer  to  agree,  and 
the  appliance  was  installed. 

The  agreement  technique  not  only  makes  sales,  it  makes  friends  as 
well. 

The  Challenge  Technique 

A  method  of  winning  a  customer  over  to  any  point  of  view  is  to  start 
him  defending  that  point  of  view.  The  greatest  objection  to  argument 
as  a  means  of  influencing  people  is  that  it  usually  works  the  wrong  way 
around,  strengthening  the  conviction  of  each  contestant  in  his  own  argu- 
ment. A  skillful  salesman  will  frequently  reverse  the  situation,  making 
his  prospect  defend  the  point  of  view  which  the  salesman  wants  him 
to  hold. 

Let  us  continue  our  story  of  Mrs.  Average  Customer.  Her  next  pur- 
chase is  to  be  a  refrigerator.  She  has  never  had  gas  refrigeration 
brought  forcefully  to  her  attention,  so  when  she  thinks  of  new  refriger- 
ating equipment  she  thinks  in  terms  of  electric  refrigerators.  However, 
when  stopping  at  the  office  to  pay  her  gas  bill,  she  notices  some  gas  re- 
frigerators. She  is  attracted  by  the  display  advertising  and  stops  a 
moment  on  her  way  out.  An  alert  salesman  steps  up  with  a  pleasant 
greeting  and  soon  he  is  demonstrating  the  gas  refrigerator  to  an  inter- 
ested prospect.  Mrs.  Customer  seems  very  pleased  with  the  contact  and 
with  the  refrigerator,  yet  she  has,  in  the  back  of  her  mind,  the  idea  that 
she  should  also  see  some  electric  refrigerators  before  buying.  When  the 
salesman  attempts  to  close,  therefore,  she  says  quite  frankly  that  she 
wants  to  look  at  other  refrigerators  before  buying. 

This  salesman  was  an  excellent  contact  employee.  He  did  not  put 
the  customer  down  as  "just  another  shopper,"  nor  did  he  attempt  futile 
argument.    He  simply  told  Mrs.  Customer  he  wanted  to  be  of  as  much 
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service  to  her  as  possible,  and  if  she  would  wait  a  moment  while  he  re- 
viewed them,  he  would  give  her  a  few  simple  tests  which  she  could  use 
to  determine  whether  the  other  refrigerators  she  would  look  at  were 
what  she  wanted  to  buy.  Then  he  gave  her  a  memorandum  of  the  out- 
standing selling  and  operating  points  of  the  gas  refrigerator. 

Mrs.  Customer  went  next  day  to  view  the  electric  refrigerators. 
She  took  with  her  the  memorandum,  and  every  point  she  brought  up  as 
a  challenge  to  the  salesman  who  was  serving  her.  Before  long  she  found 
herself  defending  the  features  of  gas  refrigeration  and  became  con- 
vinced that  this  method  of  refrigeration  was  the  best. 

Any  method  of  challenging  attracts  attention.  You  might  get  a  cus- 
tomer's special  and  exclusive  attention  by  saying,  "I  don't  like  your  ugly 
face,"  but  of  course  the  reaction  in  such  a  case  is  not  what  we  desire. 
First,  we  must  interest  the  customer  in  our  point  of  view,  then  make  a 
fair  challenge,  then  enlist  him  on  our  side. 

Contact  employees  sometimes  unwittingly  challenge  a  customer  to 
criticise  the  company  for  which  they  work  instead  of  enlisting  him  on 
the  side  of  the  company's  interest.  Make  a  point  of  having  the  customer 
on  the  right  side  of  the  fence,  for  this  method  of  getting  attention  is  a 
boomerang  if  not  done  properly. 

Putting  It  Up  to  the  Customer 

We  have  trace(f  the  activities  of  Mrs.  Average  Customer  in  buying 
a  gas  range  and  a  gas  refrigerator.  Now  let  us  watch  Mr.  Average 
Customer  decide  on  a  central  heating  plant.  The  winter  just  past  had 
been  unusually  severe.  The  coal  ran  out  before  the  season  was  fairly 
started.  The  man  hired  to  attend  the  furnace  didn't  show  up  on  the 
coldest  day  and  Mr.  Average  Customer  was  disgusted  with  the  whole 
situation  when  he  went  down  himself  in  his  dressing  gown  to  fire  up. 
Then  later  the  grates  began  to  burn  out.  He  surely  felt  the  need  of  a 
new  heating  plant. 

One  day  in  the  spring  he  was  attracted  by  an  advertisement  of  the 
local  gas  company.  This  company  was  in  the  habit  of  making  an  attrac- 
tive installation  offer  in  the  spring  so  that  the  equipment  would  be  all 
ready  for  the  first  cold  spell  in  the  fall.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ad- 
vertisement appeared  a  salesman  was  out  digging  up  prospects.  He 
happened  to  call  on  Mrs.  Customer  one  day  and  found  out  that  there 
had  been  some  family  discussion  of  gas  for  house  heating  purposes. 
The  salesman  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Customer  and  told  him  of 
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the  comfort  and  better  health  gas  heating  brings,  the  freedom  from 
worry  over  buying  and  storing  fuel,  the  clean  cellar  his  wife  would  ap- 
preciate, the  smokeless  city  that  universal  gas  usage  would  produce,  the 
economy  of  automatic  regulation,  and  the  all-round  dependability  o,f 
gas,  with  the  company  back  of  the  fuel  for  service.  But  Mr.  Customer 
objected  that  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  more  than  he  could  stand. 
The  salesman  did  not  attempt  to  show  that  the  cost  in  itself  was  negli- 
gible.   Instead  he  proceeded  to  ask  the  following  questions : 

"Don't  you  want  even  heat  automatically  regulated  ? 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  have  some  one  else  w^orry  over  buying  coal  or 
oil  and  storing  it  ? 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your  basement  free  from  ashes  and  dirt? 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  while  you  are  at  the  office  that  your  home 
is  comfortable  for  your  wife  and  children  and  that  the  gas  company 
holds  itself  responsible  for  the  service  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  use  a 
fuel  which  assures  you  a  healthful  temperature  all  winter,  whether  the 
weather  is  unusually  cold  or  not  ? 

"To  secure  all  these,  isn't  it  worth  a  slight  additional  cost?'* 

Mr.  Customer  answered  in  the  affirmative  to  all  these  questions. 

Then  the  salesman  said,  "I  am  not  sure  whether  the  cost  of  operation 
will  be  more  than  your  past  winter's  heating  bill  or  not,  but  I  will  have 
one  of  our  heating  experts  inspect  your  house  for  heat  loss,  figure  the 
type  of  equipment  you  need  and  then  we  will  figure  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. What  you  want  are  the  actual  facts,  not  sales  arguments  from 
me.  You  know  values,  and  if  gas  does  cost  you  a  little  more  than  other 
fuel,  you  know  you  are  getting  a  high  return  on  your  investment." 

The  estimates  were  made,  and  the  cost  of  operation  was  found  to  be 
higher,  but  with  the  facts  before  him,  Mr.  Customer  decided  in  favor  of 
the  many  advantages  of  gas  heating.  The  point  we  are  after  lies  in  the 
salesman's  ability  to  let  the  customer  sell  himself.  The  salesman  "put- 
it-up-to-the-customer"  at  every  point  and  had  him  participating.  He 
asked  questions  which  required  an  assent  from  the  customer.  He  took 
the  facts-on-the-table— nothing  concealed  attitude  and  won  the  custom- 
er's absorbed  attention  and  thereby  influenced  the  customer's  behavior. 


The  Part  Attention  Plays  in  Customer  Behavior 

In  all  these  instances,  you  will  find  upon  re-examination  that  the  acts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Customer  were  determined  by  what  really  oc- 
cupied their  attention.    In  the  first  instance  Mrs.  Customer  became  en- 
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thusiastic  over  her  friend's  new  gas  range  because  it  was  the  center  of 
attention.  When  she  called  at  the  store,  the  range  itself  became  second- 
ary. There  were  other  matters  occupying  her  attention,  particularly 
the  indifference  of  the  salesman.  When  another  salesman  called  at  her 
home  he  succeeded  in  focusing  her  attention  on  a  picture  of  the  desired 
range  in  her  own  kitchen.  When  she  was  buying  the  refrigerator,  the 
salesman,  by  use  of  his  memorandum,  focused  her  attention  on  the 
features  of  gas  refrigeration  to  the  extent  that  no  other  type  of  refrig- 
eration could  make  any  appeal  to  her.  And  in  the  last  case,  the  sales- 
man focused  the  attention  of  Mr.  Customer  upon  the  advantages  of  gas 
heating  and  dismissed  cost  of  operation  as  a  minor  consideration  not 
worthy  of  much  attention. 

This  discussion  is  based  on  actual  observation  and  is  absolutely  sound 
psychology.  What  we  attend  to  controls  our  behavior.  What  we  get 
others  to  attend  to  controls  their  behavior.  Why  do  people  buy?  Evi- 
dently because  they  want  the  things  they  buy.  And  what  determines 
the  things  they  want  ?  Primarily  the  things  that  occupy  their  attention 
for  a  long  enough  time.  The  value  of  the  answer  to  us  who  are  selling 
good  will  instead  of  an  article  is :  We  can  now  see  the  importance  of 
focusing  customer  attention  on  good  service.  Don't  allow  our  faults  or 
our  mistakes,  or  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  anyone  in  the  company  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  customers.  Admit  a  mistake  as  a  mistake 
and  a  minor  consideration ;  then  focus  attention  on  real  service.  How 
this  is  done  will  be  discussed  later  in  more  detail.  Here  this  principle 
is  stated  as  an  important  one  in  human  relations. 


The  Dissatisfied  Purchaser 

"High  pressure  salesmanship"  has  been  used  extensively  in  many 
fields.  When  it  is  merely  a  strenuous  effort  of  a  salesman  to  secure  an 
order  for  something  that  will  benefit  the  buyer — when  it  is  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  make  the  buyer  act  in  a  way  that  will  add  to  his  enjoyment  or 
welfare,  such  selling  can  be  easily  defended.  But  as  a  rule  high  pres- 
sure selling  is  condemned  all  around.  If  it  succeeds  in  forcing  a  victim 
to  buy  something  he  doesn't  want  and  never  will  want,  it  produces  a  dis- 
satisfied customer. 

Public  utilities  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  many  other  lines  of 
business  in  that  their  products  are  always  wanted.  The  customer  dis- 
satisfied because  he  doesn't  want  what  he  is  buying  from  a  gas  or  elec- 
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trie  company  hardly  exists.  But  whether  or  not  the  customer  is  satis- 
fied with  what  he  is  getting  from  the  utility  depends  entirely  upon  the 
service  he  receives. 

Advertisers  frequently  stress  the  fact  that  "a  satisfied  customer  is  our 
best  advertisement.'*  It  is  even  more  true  that  a  dissatisfied  customer  is 
our  worst  advertisement.  No  one  can  afford  advertising  of  that  sort. 
There's  a  challenge,  however,  in  the  possibility  of  turning  a  bad  ad- 
vertisement into  a  good  one  simply  by  changing  a  few  words. 


The  Satisfied  Customer 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  satisfied  and  the  dis- 
satisfied customer  ?  Mainly  the  extent  to  which  the  desires  or  wants  or 
needs  of  the  individual  are  met.  Some  of  these  demands  of  human 
nature  are  instinctive.  Most  of  them  are  acquired.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference in  a  practical  situation  where  they  come  from.  The  important 
thing  is  to  recognize  them  as  real. 

The  satisfied  customer  is  the  one  we  want.  He  is  overwhelmingly  in 
the  majority  so  far  as  public  utilities  are  concerned.  His  needs  and 
wants  and  desires  to  which  the  gas  company  or  the  electric  company 
caters  are  very  well  met.  It  is  worth  while,  though,  examining  some  of 
these  human  motives  to  see  if  we  can't  make  the  majority  of  satisfied 
customers  even  greater,  for  it's  when  we  miss  some  of  the  causes  of  like 
or  dislike,  that  we're  liable  to  permit  a  customer  who  could  be  easily 
pleased  to  become  antagonistic. 


Some  Human  Wants 

Hunger  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  recognized  motive.  The  sale  of 
staple  foods  hardly  needs  salesmanship.  But  new  foods  have  to  be  sold. 
Variety  increases  as  civilization  becomes  more  complex  until  finally  the 
hunger  motive  and  others  as  simple  are  used  in  selling  and  advertising 
all  sorts  of  merchandise.  The  picture  of  a  tempting  strawberry  short 
cake  serves  as  effectively  for  advertising  a  gas  range  as  for  a  baking 
powder  or  a  flour  or  sugar,  or  silverware,  or  china,  or  glass.  The 
merchandiser  of  every  one  of  these  different  commodities  is  simply  ap- 
pealing to  one  of  the  primary  human  motives,  hoping  to  tie  up  his  mer- 
chandise, in  the  public  mind,  with  the  almost  universal  liking  for  straw- 
berry short  cake. 
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Another  unfailing  interest  that  is  constantly  used  by  advertisers  is  that 
of  sex.  Some  of  the  most  effective  advertisements  published  appeal 
to  this  motive  in  artistic  and  wholesome  fashion.  And  when  it  is  ex- 
panded into  the  whole  protective  instinct  of  caring  for  the  family  it  be- 


comes so  universal  an  appeal  that  it  is  the  main  reliance  of  life  insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  manufacturers  of  oil  and  gas  heating  systems 
for  the  home,  and  hundreds  of  other  industries. 

There  are  many  wants  that  actuate  the  customer.  When  the  sales- 
man was  talking  to  Mr.  Average  Customer  about  house  heating,  why  do 
you  suppose  he  mentioned  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  customer's 
family?  Why  did  he  speak  of  the  absence  of  ashes  and  dirt  when  gas 
is  used  ?  It  is  not  because  that  was  merely  part  of  his  sales  routine ;  it 
was  because  he  knew  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  human  wants 
spring  from  affectionate  devotion.  When  he  spoke  of  a  clean  basement 
for  the  customer's  wife,  he  appealed  to  two  desires :  first,  the  desire  for 
elimination  of  work  and  worry  for  a  loved  one ;  second,  the  desire  for 
neatness  and  cleanliness. 
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This  desire  for  cleanliness  is  responsible  for  the  thousands  of  success- 
ful advertisements  of  soap,  disinfectants,  and  cleansers  appealing  to 
the  housewife.  It  is  responsible  also  for  the  housewifely  anger  when 
a  careless  fitter  tracks  mud  into  a  spotless  kitchen. 

Pride  in  personal  appearance  and  in  the  appearance  of  his  own  prop- 
erty is  another  influence  upon  the  buying  habits  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Customer.  It  accounts  for  the  attractive  color  combinations  in 
ranges  and  refrigerators.  It  accounts  for  the  many  replacements  of  ap- 
pliances previously  coal-fired,  by  modern  gas  appliances.  In  fact,  many 
a  woman  who  does  not  mind  the  drudgery  of  carrying  coal,  rebels  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  soot  on  the  appearance  of  her  skin  or  her  curtains. 
If  you  doubt  the  importance  of  this  motive,  see  how  you  judge  your 
own  customers  by  their  personal  appearance. 

A  gas  company  advertisement  appears  headed:  "Heat  Your  House 
with  Gas  and  Improve  Your  Golf  Game."  Then  it  shows  how  the  time 
devoted  to  shoveling  coal,  building  fires,  watching  the  draft,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  ashes  could  be  devoted  to  play  and  recreation  with  a  benefit 
in  health  and  happiness.  The  desire  to  play  is  strong  in  all.  The  sell- 
ing point  of  "more  leisure"  is  an  appeal  to  this  motive. 

Many  people  buy  merely  to  own  something.  Pride  of  possession  may 
be  as  strong  in  the  small  boy  who  displays  his  prized  marbles  as  in  the 
multi-millionaire  who  exhibits  his  new  yacht.  That  pride  somehow 
transforms  the  thing  owned  into  the  best  in  the  world.  "My"  property 
always  has  a  peculiar  quality  that  makes  it  better  than  that  of  anyone 
else.  "My"  car  may  be  one  of  a  million  identical  Fords,  or  of  several 
thousand  Lincolns,  but  it's  better  than  the  others  because  it's  mine.  This 
pride  is  frequently  created  by  stock  ownership  among  customers,  but 
even  without  such  means,  the  pride  in  the  institutions  of  "my  home 
town"  can  be  fostered  to  the  point  of  adding  to  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  Gas  Company  Service. 

The  appeal  made  by  safety  devices  on  gas  appliances  is  so  self  evident 
that  it  is  sometimes  emphasized  in  selling.  There's  a  danger,  however, 
in  this  procedure.  Emphasis  upon  a  safety  device  may  also  emphasize 
the  need  of  that  safety  device— the  danger  it  is  designed  to  overcome. 
Danger  from  gas  is  today  very  slight,  but  it  may  be  magnified  in  the 
mind  of  the  customer.  To  allow  one's  selling  talk  on  safety  to  add  to  the 
danger  in  a  customer's  mind  is  a  mistake.  The  error  can  be  easily 
avoided,  however.  The  brakes  of  automobiles  are  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  danger,  but  no  good  automobile  salesman  would  em- 
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phasize  that  phase  of  their  purpose  in  trying  to  sell  a  car  to  an  apprehen- 
sive old  lady. 

No  one  likes  to  be  inefficient ;  no  one  likes  to  see  others  inefficient. 
We  want  to  save  time  and  energy;  we  want  things  done  in  what  seems 
to  us  the  right  way.  Here  again  we  note  a  cause  of  irritation  when  a  cus- 
tomer meets  a  contact  employee  who  cannot  handle  the  customer's 
wants  and  needs.  This  is  the  human  desire  that  is  irritated  when  a 
number  of  contact  employees  "pass  the  buck,"  or  send  the  customer 
from  person  to  person  before  he  can  find  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  serve  him. 

We  live  among  our  fellows.  To  be  looked  down  upon  or  pitied  or 
scorned  gives  us  intense  pain.  We  want  social  esteem.  We  want  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  our  fellow-workers,  we  want  to  be  high 
in  the  esteem  of  "the  boss."  We  want  to  be  leaders  in  at  least  some  one 
respect.  The  wish  to  be  thought  well  of  is  fundamental.  Customers 
want  an  interest  shown  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.  To  the  customer  who 
pays  the  minimum  monthly  charge,  his  payment  is  just  as  important  as 
is  that  of  the  customer  who  pays  the  highest  bill.  We  must  respect  an- 
other's desire  for  social  esteem,  just  as  strongly  as  we  desire  recognition 
from  him.  Sometimes  this  desire  or  want  becomes  unruly  and  that 
forms  the  basis,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  of  one  reason  why 
people  become  enemies  of  public  utilites. 

There  are  great^numbers  of  human  wants,  and  advertisers  are  trying 
every  day  to  create  new  ones  based  upon  some  of  the  elemental  urges 
of  human  nature. 

In  the  car  cards,  in  the  magazines,  in  the  comic  strips,  you  will  find 
these  wants  at  work  used  as  appeals,  or  satisfying  in  themselves.  Travel 
magazines  and  books  of  adventure  satisfy  our  urge  to  leave  the  daily 
routine,  if  only  in  imagination,  and  adventure  on  strange  journeys; 
travel  advertisements  picture  adventures  among  strange  people.  Mrs. 
Society  Leader  uses  a  certain  kind  of  mattress  and  we  find  the  appeal 
to  emulation,  the  "keeping-up-with-the-Joneses"  of  the  comic  strip.  To 
some,  new  things  appeal ;  to  others  the  appeal  is  found  in  the  old,  ap- 
proved things  that  are  assuredly  of  good  taste  and  good  form.  People 
like  conquests  even  though  they  range  from  the  successful  contest  of  a 
young  man  for  the  favor  of  a  girl  to  the  successful  solution  of  a  puzzle 
in  the  Sunday  supplement.  And  finally,  all  people  like  something  that 
marks  a  constructive  achievement.  See  how  many  appeals  to  these  wants 
you  can  locate  in  the  advertisements  of  your  own  company  or  in  your 
favorite  magazine. 
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Service  is  Necessary  for  Customer  Satisfaction 

In  the  previous  chapter  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  customer's  ex- 
pectation of  service  in  both  technical  and  human  aspects.  Without  that 
service  the  needs  and  wants  and  desires  of  the  customer  are  not  fully 
satisfied.  Consequently  the  gas  company  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
giving  service.  When  all  members  of  the  organization  realize  that  pur- 
pose and  are  themselves  always  ready  to  carry  it  out,  the  company  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Public  approval  will  enable  it  to  continue  as  an  efficient 
public  servant,  giving  employment  to  all  of  its  workers  that  will  enable 
them  to  live  happy  and  useful  lives. 

In  one  of  the  surveys  of  public  attitude  preceding  the  writing  of  this 
Course,  the  interviewers  ran  across  a  woman  from  a  Texas  city  who  re- 
counted enthusiastically  her  experience  with  the  gas  company  of  that 
town.  She  had  moved  into  the  town  from  the  North  one  morning  and 
had  gas  service  in  time  to  prepare  dinner  that  night.  The  company  em- 
ployee with  whom  she  had  talked  that  morning  had  extended  the  court- 
esy of  an  extra  service  in  rushing  the  fitting  of  a  gas  range  and  turning 
on  the  gas.  The  employees  who  were  sent  to  the  house  were  courteous 
and  efficient.  By  dinner  time,  this  new  family  was  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  the  gas  company. 

But  that  was  not  all.  The  Home  Service  representative  called  on  the 
new  customer  to  welcome  her  as  a  new  citizen  to  the  community  and  to 
offer  her  help  in  any  way.  The  conversation  led  naturally  to  Southern 
cooking.  In  response  to  her  expressed  interest  in  the  subject,  the  new- 
comer was  invited  to  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  by  the 
Home  Service  Division.  She  did  attend  and  became  so  grateful  to  the 
company  that  she  has  spread  its  fame  among  her  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Her  letter  of  appreciation  to  the  Home  Service 
Division  is  among  the  prized  possessions  of  that  group  of  employees. 


Costs  vs.  Wants 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Gas  Age-Record  is  the  source  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

''Not  Hozv  Cheap,  But  How  Good 

According  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  average  four-cylinder  passenger  car  op- 
erating 11,000  miles  a  year,  uses  $144  worth  of  gasoline  and  $24 
worth  of  oil  and  grease,  a  total  cost  of  $168  for  fuel  and  lubricants, 
without  counting  a  penny  for  tires,  interest  on  investment,  deprecia- 
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tion  of  the  car,  or  any  other  expenses.    The  average  six-cylinder  car 
uses  a  total  of  $189  for  fuel  and  lubricants. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  annual  gas  bill  for  the  average  fam- 
ily, probably  about  $30  the  country  over.  Operating  a  four-cylinder 
car  costs  more  than  five  times  this  amount,  and  a  six-cylinder  car 
more  than  six  times.  Compare  the  irregular  service  which  a  family 
gets  from  its  car  with  the  constant  necessary,  day  and  night,  holiday 
and  work-day  service  rendered  by  gas. 

Think  in  terms  of  health  for  a  moment.  Does  not  gas  insure  health 
and  cleanliness  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  does  a  car  ?  Does  not  gas 
insure  more  comfort  and  convenience  than  a  car  ? 

There  is  a  genuine  need  for  courage  to  present  our  message  to  the 
public  with  the  idea  of  not  how  cheap,  but  how  good  is  the  service 
which  gas  gives  the  home-maker." 

Why  does  the  car  owner  seem  to  appreciate  his  car  so  much  more 
than  his  gas  service?  Why  is  he  drilling  to  pay  so  much  more  for  its 
operation  and  upkeep,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  original  cost  ?  It's 
impossible,  of  course,  and  undesirable  to  make  prices  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  a  commodity  is  needed.  If  that  were  not  true,  water 
would  be  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
scarcity  alone  does  not  make  value.  Otherwise  an  only  letter  written 
by  some  obscure  citizen  of  Civil  War  days  would  be  worth  more  than 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  isn't  necessary  tp  go  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of  prices  here.  The 
economists  have  taught  us  to  say  that  prices  are  the  balancing  point  be- 
tween demand  and  supply.  We  recognize  the  truth  so  stated  readily 
enough,  but  there's  a  lot  more  to  it  than  that.  The  important  thing  to 
notice  is  that  people  pay  some  costs  readily  and  gladly  while  they  be- 
grudge the  payment  for  others,  not  because  some  charges  are  reasonable 
and  just  while  others  are  unfair  and  unreasonable,  but  simply  because 
they  happen  to  feel  that  way  about  the  payment.  There  is  probably  less 
objection  to  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  by  night  clubs  for  food  than 
there  is  to  the  very  low  prices  of  a  cheap  restaurant. 

The  Contact  Employee's  Obligation 

When  gas  competes  with  a  car,  it  faces  at  least  three  handicaps.  With 
a  car  the  customer  has  his  pride  of  ownership  satisfied.  He  has  some- 
thing that  puts  him  in  the  class  of  car  owners,  a  condition  esteemed  by 
non-owners.  It  gives  the  owner  a  chance  for  travel  and  adventure. 
Three  wants  are  satisfied  here  that  gas  does  not  readily  supply. 

What  then  can  we  do  about  it  ? 
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The  answer  is  obvious.  Contact  employees  must  look  out  for  the 
wants  and  needs  of  their  customers.  They  must  see  that  they  are  satis- 
fied. This  is  what  real  service  means  and  this  is  the  type  of  service  the 
customer  expects  from  the  gas  company's  contact  employees.  The  con- 
tact employee  can  build  up  a  customer's  pride  in  the  ownership  of  his 
gas  appliances.  He  can  treat  each  customer  with  an  interest  that  pro- 
motes mutual  esteem.  He  can  also  do  as  the  Home  Service  Representa- 
tive did  with  her  customer  down  in  Texas.  He  can  open  up  avenues  of 
new  experience  in  Gas  Company  Service.  Her  experience  with  the 
Home  Service  of  that  company  proved  a  real  adventure  to  the  en- 
thusiastic customer  besides  satisfying  other  more  immediate  human 

wants. 

People  buy  what  they  buy  because  of  their  intimate  human  needs  and 
they  "stay  sold"  as  they  are  reminded  of  satisfied  wants  through  service. 
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Review  of  Chapter  IV 


Write  below  an  experience  of  your  own  that  illustrates  the  para- 
graphs in  this  chapter  on  "Like  Begets  Like.' 


»> 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  IV 


Consider  the  following  questions  in  writing  your  notes  and  comments 
on  this  chapter : 

How  can  you  use  the  agreement  technique  on  your  job? 

Don't  you  find  most  customers  fair  when  you  "put  it  up"  to  them  ? 

Do  you  ever  feel  the  urge  to  do  something  that  will  attract  attention 

to  yourself  ? 

Did  you  ever  have  an  experience  with  a  high-pressure  salesman?  Did 
he  succeed  in  getting  your  attention  so  that  you  bought  something  that 
you  really  did  not  want?    If  so,  how  did  he  do  it? 
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Chapter  V 

WHY  PEOPLE  BECOME  ENEMIES  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

We  have  seen  that  the  things  people  buy  are  determined  by  the  things 
that  secure  their  attention.  So  also  the  things  that  determine  attitudes 
toward  utilities  are  the  things  about  the  uilities  to  which  public  attention 
is  directed.  There  are  some  minor  faults  and  mistakes  in  any  business, 
but  the  public  character  of  the  gas,  electric,  railway  and  telephone  indus- 
tries makes  them  peculiarly  liable  to  fault-finding.  There  are  many  mo- 
tives for  focusing  attention  upon  the  faults  of  these  public  utilities  and 
forgetting  their  excellent  services.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  de- 
sire for  political  advancement. 


Outside  Influences 

Suppose  that  in  a  certain  community,  a  gas  company  is  giving  good 
service,  not  outstanding  service,  but  good  service  nevertheless.  There 
are  not  many  complaints.  Then  suppose  the  attention  of  that  commu- 
nity is  focused  upon^a  political  campaign  during  which  there  is  much 
talk  of  bad  practices  on  the  part  of  public  utilities  in  general.  With  the 
attention  of  the  people  so  centered  upon  public  utilities,  it  is  likely  that 
the  customers  of  the  gas  company  in  that  community  will  begin  to  look 
for  irregularities  in  the  gas  company's  service.  It  is  likely  that  the 
number  of  complaints  received  will  increase. 


Inside  Deficiencies 

It  is  not  alone  through  outside  agencies,  however,  that  a  public  opinion 
detrimental  to  public  utility  interest  is  created.  A  doctor  went  into  a 
certain  New  England  company  to  complain  about  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  amount  of  his  bill.  We  will  not  use  this  customer's  real  name,  but 
for  convenience  let  us  call  him  Dr.  Smith.  To  the  first  young  lady  with 
whom  he  talked  Dr.  Smith  stated  that  he  could  not  understand  why  his 
present  bill  was  higher  than  the  one  for  the  previous  month  when  the 
bill  plainly  showed  that  fewer  cubic  feet  of  gas  had  been  consumed. 
This  contact  employee  tried  to  explain  that  a  new  rate  had  gone  into 
effect,  but  the  customer  only  grew  more  vociferous  in  his  complaint.    He 
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suddenly  remembered  reading  a  statement  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  rates  would  soon  be  reduced.  Unfortunately  the  mforma- 
tion  clerk  to  whom  Dr.  Smith  addressed  his  complaint  antagonized  him 
still  more  by  saying  that  the  newspaper  article  was  substantially  cor- 
rect, that  most  customers  would  find  their  monthly  bills  reduced,  but 
that'  Dr.  Smith  was  among  the  unlucky  ones  that  would  have  to  pay 

more. 

"Yes,  that's  the  way  it  goes,"  said  Dr.  Smith,  "The  rich  people  always 
get  their  way.  The  Bible  is  certainly  right  when  it  says,  'To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath !'  " 

The  information  clerk  felt  that  the  matter  was  going  beyond  her 
jurisdiction,  and  asked  Dr.  Smith  to  speak  to  one  of  the  adjustment 
clerks.  (Let  us  call  him  Mr.  Lee.)  Dr.  Smith  then  recounted  his  com- 
plaint to  Mr.  Lee,  whose  answering  explanation  was  somewhat  as 

follows : 

"Dr.  Smith,  small  accounts  like  yours  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  to 
carry.  Heretofore,  the  cost  of  carrying  the  small  consumer  on  our 
books  was  borne  by  those  who  use  a  lot  of  gas.  We  felt  that  the  cus- 
tomer who  buys  a  large  amount  of  gas  from  us  should  not  be  penalized 
for  being  a  good  customer.    So  we  reduced  the  rates  and  added  a  fifty 

cent  service  charge." 

"Why  do  you  say  you  reduced  the  rates  when  my  bill  is  larger  by 
this  rate  than  by  the  old  rate  ?"  asked  Dr.  Smith. 

"We  did  reduce  the  rates  from  $1.20  per  thousand  cubic  feet  to 
$1  00  per  thousand,"  replied  Mr.  Lee,  "and  with  the  additional  fifty 
cent  charge,  there  is  still  a  reduction  in  all  bills  for  over  2,500  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  If' you  use  more  than  2,500  cubic  feet,  you  too,  will  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction." 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Smith,  "but  there's  only  my  daughter  and  I  to  use 
the  gas',  and  there  never  has  been  a  bill  for  more  than  1,500  cubic 
feet.  With  my  office  and  apartment  costing  me  over  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month,  I  have  to  economize.  That's  why  I  think  the  Company  is 
wrong.  Last  month  I  paid  $1.68  for  1,400  cubic  feet  and  I  tried  to 
cut  down  the  gas  so  that  our  bill  would  not  be  so  much,  and  I  did  save 
gas,  for  this  month's  bill  says  1,200  cubic  feet  of  gas  used,  but  with  all 
my  trying  to  save,  you  charge  more  than  last  month." 

"Well,  that's  too  bad,"  replied  Mr.  Lee,  "but  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  granted  our  petition.  They  look  out  for  what  is  fair.  You 
may  be  assured  that  the  rate  is  fair  and  if  you  aren't  satisfied,  we  can 
take  out  your  meter." 
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"I  was  reading  an  article  the  other  day  on  the  breakdown  of  public 
utility  regulation  and  now  I  know  what  it  means,"  answered  Dr.  Smith. 
"But  I  don't  want  you  to  take  out  the  meter;  we  must  have  gas."  And 
Dr.  Smith  left,  muttering  to  himself  and  shaking  his  head.  The  threat 
to  discontinue  service  had  ended  the  interview. 


Lack  of  Sympathetic  Understanding 

Dr.  Smith,  of  course,  was  not  concerned  with  justice  in  the  abstract. 
His  attention  was  centered  upon  his  own  requirements.  It  is  hard  for 
a  customer  to  realize  sometimes  that  a  com- 


pany  has  to  serve  the  wants  and  needs  of  . ..   . . . — ^^^ I 

many. 

Mr.    Lee    used    only    the    stock 
arguments  of  his  job,  and  failed 
to  see  that  Dr.  Smith  was  not 
concerned  with  the  saving 
to  the  many  customers, 
but  was  interested  only 
in  the  demand  for  just  a 
few  cents  more  a  month 
than  he  was  used  to  pay- 
ing.   What    Dr.     Smith 
wanted  to  understand 
were  the  advantages  of 
the  new  rate  to  him. 

During  the  course  of 
a  survey  in  this  city, 
much  resentment  against 

the  company  serving  Dr.  Smith  was  found  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  resided.  Many  of  his  friends  living  in  the  higher  priced  apartment 
houses  of  that  section  were  convenience  users  of  gas,  and  though  they 
had  not  voiced  a  complaint  to  the  Company,  they  all  felt  the  rate  change 
and  heartily  sympathized  with  Dr.  Smith. 

Had  his  visit  to  the  company  been  satisfactory,  Dr.  Smith  might  have 
influenced  the  opinion  of  his  whole  neighborhood. 

This  situation  is  one  that  you  may  discuss  with  profit.  This  Com- 
pany is  certainly  right  in  adjusting  its  rates  to  the  fair  basis  upon 
which  they  now  stand.    The  Commission  had  the  public  interest  in  mind 
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when  they  directed  that  the  new  rates  be  put  into  effect.  We  can  only 
search  for  better  means  of  handling  such  customers  as  Dr.  Smith,  who 
sometimes  find  that  what  is  best  for  the  majority,  works  a  temporary 
hardship  on  them.  On  questions  of  rates  and  company  policy  like 
these,  we  know  our  company  to  be  fair  and  right.  The  contact  em- 
ployee should  not  try  to  convince  the  customer  of  this  fact  by  argument, 
but  should  take  the  fact  for  granted  and  deal  with  the  particular 
problem  that  the  customer  presents.  How  would  you  show  your  sym- 
pathetic understanding  in  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith?  Could 
you  not  show  him  that  in  the  long  run  he  will  benefit  by  the  big  reduc- 
tion of  the  new  rates  to  commercial  and  industrial  users  ?  Remember 
Dr.  Smith  did  not  question  the  cheapness  or  the  actual  cost  of  gas.  His 
complaint  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gas  to  him  was  increased 
while  it  was  decreased  to  others.  Did  the  contact  employees  of  the 
company  who  handled  Dr.  Smith  do  all  that  they  should  have  done? 
There  is  space  provided  here  for  your  notes  on  this  case.  Be  sure  to 
answer  all  the  questions  in  the  paragraph ;  then  refer  to  them  after  you 
have  studied  the  chapter  on  Rates  in  Book  H. 


Student's  Notes.    My  comments  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Smith  are : 
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Thoughtless  Remarks  of  Contact  Employees 

In  another  company  a  number  of  high  bill  complaints  suddenly  came 
in  without  any  apparent  reason,  until  one  customer  remarked  that  a 
member  of  the  company  had  told  her  that  her  bill  was  too  high.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  discovered  that  a  man  who  had  been  sent  around 
to  adjust  appliances  had  remarked  to  several  customers  that  they  had 
had  high  bills  but  with  the  adjustments  he  was  making  there  would  be 
a  saving  in  gas.  Very  little  things  are  the  source  of  complaints  some- 
times. The  company  was  extending  a  splendid  service  by  having  appli- 
ances adjusted  free  of  charge,  but  the  man  who  made  the  contact 
focused  attention  on  bills  instead  of  the  service  the  company  was  giving. 


Poor  Practices 

In  a  Western  company  a  district  manager  noticed  with  alarm  that 
there  were  more  complaints  coming  into  his  office  for  adjustment  than 
in  any  other  office  of  the  company.  When  he  studied  the  situation  he 
found  that  the  clerk  attending  to  adjustments  in  his  office  was  exceeding 
his  authority  in  reducing  bills.  One  customer  remarked :  "The  com- 
pany knows  they  are  charging  too  much  and  if  you  go  to  the  office  and 
kick  to  Mr.  So-and-So,  they  will  reduce  the  charges."  This  attitude 
had  spread  because  of  the  over  leniency  in  the  adjustments. 

Careless  Acts 

A  meter  reader  of  an  Eastern  Company  caused  his  company  much 
ill  will  and  embarrassment  by  a  thoughtless  act.  The  meter  happened  to 
be  placed  high  on  the  wall  above  the  range  in  the  kitchen.  The  reader 
could  not  see  the  dials  from  the  floor  and  instead  of  asking  for  some- 
thing to  stand  on,  he  hopped  up  on  the  range.  Turning,  after  securing 
the  reading,  his  foot  slipped  and  his  full  weight  came  down  on  the  oven 
burner  valve.  The  connection  between  the  valve  and  the  feed  pipe  was 
sprung  and  gas  commenced  to  leak.  The  housewife,  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  fall,  came  rushing  into  the  kitchen. 

"Now  see  what  you  have  done,"  cried  the  customer.  "I  was  just  on 
my  way  to  start  dinner.  I'm  expecting  a  house  full  of  company  and 
that  range  isn't  safe  with  gas  leaking  like  that." 

"That's  all  right,  lady,"  said  the  meter  reader.  ''Don't  you  worry.  I 
have  a  wrench  right  here  and  I'll  shut  off  the  gas  at  this  valve.    Then 
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I'll  have  a  man  come  up  from  the  Company  and  fix  your  range  right 


»> 


away 

The  customer  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  repeated  that  she  must 
have  the  range  in  working  order  immediately.  The  reader  phoned  the 
company  for  a  fitter ;  then  he  left,  protesting  that  everything  would  be 
"fixed  as  good  as  new." 

There  was  no  fitter  available  immediately  and  by  the  time  the  proper 
parts  were  secured  to  mend  the  damaged  range  it  was  almost  time  for 
dinner.  Her  guests  arrived  and  the  customer  explained  with  em- 
barrassment that  the  dinner  would  be  late.  The  conversation  turned 
then  to  the  carelessness  and  inefficiency  of  the  gas  company.  With 
every  minute  of  delay,  the  feeling  grew  more  intense.  The  housewife 
in  her  hurry  and  excitement  when  she  finally  did  get  the  use  of  her 
range,  found  nothing  would  cook  properly.  Enjoyment  of  the  dinner 
under  the  circumstances  was  impossible  and  the  whole  aflfair  made 
many  enemies  for  the  company.  Long  afterwards,  when  interviewed 
during  a  survey,  this  story  was  the  first  the  customer  told.  She  had 
never  forgotten  her  grievance— not  against  the  careless  meter  reader 
— but  against  the  company. 


The  Enemies  That  Contact  Employees  Make 

From  these  cases  just  recited,  you  may  see  how  a  lack  of  sympathetic 
understanding,  thoughtless  remarks,  poor  practices,  and  careless  acts  of 
contact  employees  are  often  the  cause  of  enmity  toward  the  Company. 
A  member  of  the  Company  opens  the  door  and  yells,  "Gas  Man."  The 
baby  is  awakened.  Let  such  a  thing  happen  a  number  of  times,  and 
"Gas  Man"  becomes  associated  with  unpleasant  experiences.  When 
that  happens  there  is  fertile  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  influences 
outside  the  Company  against  the  Company's  interests. 

Every  public  service  company  must  insist  upon  certain  standard  re- 
quirements, upon  certain  rules  and  regulations.  If  the  necessity  for 
such  rules  is  not  understood  by  a  customer,  they  may  easily  become 
a  source  of  irritation.  Rules,  requirements,  and  company  policies  are 
just  what  contact  employees  make  them.  The  representative  of  the 
company  who  interprets  a  company  requirement  can  make  it  very  irritat- 
ing to  the  customer,  if  he  uses  the  flat  statement,  "you  will  have  to  do 
that ;  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Company."  No  one  likes  to  be  told  he  has  to  do 
anything,  but  if  it  is  shown  that  the  rule  is  in  the  customer's  own  in- 
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terest,  and  if  the  customer  understands  why  such  a  rule  must  be  en- 
forced, there  is  no  reason  for  the  customer  to  become  antagonistic 

toward  the  Company. 

If  we  remember  the  discussion  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  a  customer  can  be  made  an  enemy  through  trying  to 
tell  him  what  he  has  to  do.  The  contact  employee  who  does  that  makes 
the  customer  feel  he  is  in  the  clutches  of  a  large  unfeeling  company. 
His  self-esteem  is  injured. 

Sometimes  a  contact  employee  will  get  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his 
own  importance.  When  this  happens,  the  customer  feels  that  this  em- 
ployee is  not  interested  in  his  wants  and  problems.  People  are  soon 
aware  of  the  fact  if  the  Company's  representative  approaches  with  a 
superior  or  condescending  air.  This  fact  has  been  emphasized  in  an- 
other chapter. 

Examine  again  the  list  in  Chapter  II  (pp.  13  and  14)  of  the  acts 
found  to  cause  the  most  ill  will.  Now  you  can  see  why  they  do  so. 
Most  of  them  are  direct  affronts  to  the  customer's  self-esteem ;  others 
ignore  wants  or  motives  which  are  common  to  all  customers.  Deny  a 
man  what  he  desires,  affront  his  self-respect  as  an  individual  per- 
sonality, and  you  have  made  an  enemy.  If  the  affront  occurs  in  your 
work,  you  have  made  an  enemy  for  your  Company. 

In  a  certain  community  of  one  large  state  a  big  vote  was  registered 
for  public  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  service.  When  interviewers 
went  among  the  people  who  lived  in  this  community  they  easily  found 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  enmity  toward  private  utility  control.  In 
one  neighborhood  were  many  poor  families,  and  the  reason  they  dis- 
liked the  company  was  because  they  were  not  properly  treated  in  the 
local  office.  As  one  woman  expressed  it,  "They  think  they  are  too  good 
to  give  service  to  poor  people  like  us."  Among  some  foreign  born 
customers,  the  interviewers  were  told  a  number  of  cases  of  actual  rude- 
ness and  discourtesy.  Nothing  seems  to  make  enemies  for  a  company 
more  quickly  than  to  have  that  company's  representatives  look  down 
upon,  pity,  or  scorn  its  customers. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  found  that  some  people  buy  just  for  the 
sake  of  ownership.  The  editorial  quoted  there  points  out  that  people 
will  readily  spend  more  for  the  maintenance  of  an  automobile  than 
they  will  for  a  more  fundamental  necessity,  gas.  If  we  think  of  our 
own  desires  for  a  moment,  we  can  readily  understand  why  those  who 
receive  payments  from  gas  customers  often  find  that  they  pay  for  their 
service  reluctantly.     We  can  all  think  of  something  we  proudly  own 
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and  display  to  our  friends.  When  the  use  of  gas  was  new,  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  over  $10.00  for  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  and 
the  rental  for  meter  and  fixtures,  were  proud  of  their  ownership  and 
use  of  this  new  and  unusual  lighting  equipment.  Today,  when  the  use 
of  gas  is  a  common  experience,  the  pride  of  ownership  disappears,  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  a  service  unless  it  is  a  personal 
service.  But  as  we  have  seen,  customers  who  own  stock  in  the  com- 
pany or  who  own  modern  gas  appliances  may  have  this  want  satisfied 
and  there  is  little  reluctance  when  they  pay  their  bills. 

Make  Friends  Instead  of  Enemies 

Through  the  right  kind  of  service  from  contact  employees,  friends 
are  made  instead  of  enemies.  Mrs.  Merritt  told  us  how  proud  she  was 
of  her  new  gas  refrigerator;  then  she  went  on  to  tell  how  she  came 
to  buy  it. 

"There  was  something  the  matter  with  the  gas,"  she  said,  "the  pres- 
sure didn't  seem  to  be  right  so  I  phoned  the  company  and  a  man  was 


sent  out  to  remedy  the  difficulty.    The  fitter  who  came 
found  that  the  gas  pipes  in  the  house  were  very  old  and 
clogged  up.     He  proceeded  to  blow  out  the  pipes  and  adjust  burners 

in  the  stove. 

"I  expected  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  bother  over  the  business,  but  that 
fitter  was  the  most  pleasant,  courteous  and  efficient  workman  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  house.  He  was  a  delightful  surprise.  Just  before  he 
went,  he  said,  'I'd  like  to  be  sure  everything  is  all  right.  Won't  you 
please  try  the  burners  for  yourself?'  I  tested  them  and,  of  course, 
they  were  all  right." 
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"It  was  a  hot  day,"  continued  Mrs.  Merritt,  "and  I  had  just  made 
some  punch.  The  man  was  so  nice  that  I  offered  him  a  drink.  Then 
when  I  was  chopping  a  piece  of  ice  from  the  cake  in  my  old  style  ice 
box,  I  jabbed  my  hand  with  the  pick.  The  fitter  was  very  sympathetic, 
but  he  began  to  tell  me  about  the  gas  refrigerators  on  display  in  the 
company's  salesrooms,  and  how  they  froze  cubes  of  ice  for  iced  drinks. 
Well,  I  couldn't  resist  going  down  to  look  and  the  result  was  that  I 
bought  one.  I  like  it  so  much  that  I  have  to  tell  everyone  who  comes 
in  all  about  it." 

Now  Mrs.  Merritt  is  a  real  booster  for  the  company  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  actions  of  that  fitter.  The  good  will  which  he  spreads  is  in- 
valuable to  the  company. 

During  a  year  a  tremendous  number  of  opportunities  are  offered  to 
contact  employees  in  gas  company  offices  to  direct  their  customer's 
attention  through  their  acts  toward  Gas  Company  Service.  A  number 
of  special  opportunities  for  discovering  wrong  conceptions  and  smoul- 
dering grievances  are  presented  to  collectors,  fitters,  meter  readers  and 
others  meeting  the  customer  in  her  home.  These  customers  have  had 
their  attention  centered  upon  incorrect  ideas.  Either  from  some  un- 
fortunate experience  with  some  one  within  the  company  or  from  in- 
fluence outside  of  the  company,  they  get  the  idea  that  public  utilities 
are  "soulless  corporations." 

We  know  that  we  always  try  to  recognize  our  obligations  as  public 
servants.  We  know  that  we  who  make  up  the  gas  companies  are  not 
"soulless."  We  are  interested  in  giving  even  more  service  than  is  our 
responsibility,  but  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  in  the  industry  to  make  that  in- 
terest evident  to  our  customers. 


Deeds  vs.  Lip-Service 

Twice  in  the  previous  paragraph  you  find  that  acts,  not  words,  are 
emphasized.  If  you  remember  the  challenge  technique  explained  in 
Chapter  IV,  you  will  get  the  reason.  The  story  is  told  of  how  a  res- 
aurant  keeper  thinking  to  attract  attention  to  his  service  put  upon  his 
menus,  "We  give  courteous  and  efficient  service."  He  attracted  atten- 
tion to  his  service  all  right,  but  his  statement  challenged  his  customers 
to  find  fault,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  complaints.  (Re- 
member the  Challenge  technique  in  the  last  Chapter?) 

The  owner  then  realized  that  it  was  better  to  give  service  than  to 
talk  service.  He  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  offending  words  from  his 
menu,  and  in  their  place  he  inserted  the  following  announcement : 
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"We  respectfully  request  you  to  help  us  serve  you  better.  Please 
notify  the  management  of  any  particular  act  of  courtesy  or  any  espec- 
ially efficient  service  on  the  part  of  our  employees/' 

Once  again  the  owner  was  surprised,  this  time  at  the  amount  of  praise 
his  employees  earned.  Courteous  acts  and  efficient  service  attract  at- 
tention to  themselves. 

Directing  attention  to  Gas  Company  Service,  then,  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  shout  our  service  from  the  house  tops.  It  simply  means 
that  contact  employees  must  get  out  of  the  routine  way  of  doing  their 
jobs,  and  show  that  little  additional  interest,  perform  the  little  courteous 
acts,  and  show  the  efficient  speed  that  attracts  the  attention.  Add  a 
little  patience  and  understanding  for  the  customer  with  a  misconception 
or  a  grievance,  and  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy  is  made  for  the  con- 
tact employee,  for  his  Company,  and  for  public  utilities  in  general. 
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Review  of  Chapter  V 


Make  a  list  of  several  customers  whom  you  know  have  been  made 
friends  of  the  Company  through  your  service.  Opposite  each  name 
put  down  what  you  think  you  did  that  made  them  friendly. 

Then  be  frank  with  yourself  and  see  if  you  can  remember  any  enemies 
you  have  made  for  the  Company.  Don't  write  this  list,  however,  but 
ask  yourself  whether  you  could  have  avoided  antagonizing  each  one. 
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Chapter  VI 

WHAT  CUSTOMERS  EXPECT  FROM  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  EMPLOYEES 

When  we  ask,  "How  do  people  judge  a  business  concern?"  the  an- 
swer quickly  comes,  "Mainly  through  their  experience  with  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  business  concern."  In  other  words,  a  company 
is  judged  by  the  employees  it  keeps. 

Next  we  inquire,  "How  do  people  judge  these  employees?"  In 
Chapter  II,  we  found  that  people  judge  us  by  our  interest  in  them,  by 
our  knowledge  and  intelligence,  by  our  politeness  and  courtesy,  by  our 
appearance,  and  by  the  language  and  tone  of  voice  we  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  personal  service.  When 
we  asked  what  customers  expected  from  the  gas  company,  we  found 
that  answer  to  be :  The  customer  expects  more  than  dependable  physical 
service.  He  wants  to  have  some  interest  shown  in  his  individual  prob- 
lems. He  wants  the  contact  employee's  knowledge  put  at  his  service. 
He  expects  a  polite  recognition,  and  the  courteous  acts  that  will  satisfy 
his  wants.  Manner,  appearance,  and  speech  should  not  offend  his  taste 
or  his  self-esteem. 

If  we  continue  our  analysis,  we  find  that  back  of  the  desire  for  per- 
sonal service  are  human  wants  to  be  satisfied.  These  wants  are  the 
motivating  forces,  the  causes  of  action.  If  a  man's  attention  is  attracted 
to  anything,  and  through  his  attention,  a  want  is  stirred  in  him,  there  is 
a  corresponding  action  as  a  result.  That  is  why  people  buy  when  they 
do.  If  they  cannot  buy  what  will  satisfy  their  desire,  they  will  contrive 
to  satisfy  it  in  some  other  way.  You  remember  tne  old  saying,  "Ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention."  If  we  cannot  readily  obtain  satis- 
faction for  our  wants  and  needs  we  will  invent  means  to  get  satisfac- 
tion. If  customers  are  not  satisfied  with  Gas  Company  Service,  they 
are  going  to  seek  more  drastic  state  regulation,  or  they  will  seek  state 
ownership,  or  they  will  devise  some  other  means  in  the  hope  of  securing 
satisfactory  service. 

Chapter  V  shows  how  bad  influences  without  and  within  the  company, 
if  not  counteracted  by  good  influences,  can  create  enemies.     We  must 
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keep  the  attention  of  our  customers  upon  high-grade  service  and  thus 

merit  the  public's  approval. 

Every  manufacturer  is  striving  to  get  the  customer's  attention  through 
advertisements  for  his  products,  and  through  institutional  messages 
which  inform  the  public  of  the  company  that  makes  the  product.  Any- 
where you  look  you  will  find  the  appeal  of  some  advertiser  to  some 
human  want.  Politicians  contend  for  the  attention  of  the  voters. 
Everyone  who  deals  with  the  public  struggles  for  his  share  of  the  pub- 
lic's attention.  Public  utilities  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  competing 
for  public  attention,  and  in  this  battle  for  recognition,  every  contact 
employee  must  have  a  large  share.  We  must  not  and  indeed  dare  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  organization  for  which  we  work. 

How,  then,  are  we  going  to  do  our  share?  First,  we  must  know 
what  customers  expect  of  us  as  utility  employees;  secondly,  we  must 
give  them  what  they  want  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  seen  in 
this  Book  that  the  service  rendered  by  our  company  is  not  better  than 
we  ourselves  make  it.  Our  company's  rules  and  policies  represent 
merely  so  much  wasted  effort  unless  we  interpret  them  correctly  to  the 
customer  while  serving  him.  We  have  seen  that  customer  satisfaction 
means  satisfied  wants  and  needs.  Furthermore,  we  have  studied  the 
wants  that  motivate  the  average  customer,  and  we  have  found  that 
many  of  them  are  especially  important  in  the  gas  business.  Two  wants 
that  particularly  concern  us  are  efficient  service,  and  courteous  treat- 
ment. 

Satisfying  Wants  Through  Courteous  and  Efficient  Service 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  customers  expect.  As  you  face  each  new 
customer  ask  yourself,  "How  am  I  to  satisfy  this  customer's  wants 
through  courteous  and  efficient  service?"  The  answer  in  all  cases  is 
not  easy.  Of  course,  all  gas  company  contact  employees  are  trying  to 
satisfy  their  customers  at  the  present  time.  They  are  succeeding  in 
winning  good  will,  too,  as  public  attitude  surveys  show.  But  it  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  Book  to  emphasize  the  vast  importance  to  you 
and  your  company  of  what  you  do  in  the  presence  of  your  customer, 
the  vast  importance  of  making  sure  he  gets  all  he  expects,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  can  be  expected.  Taking  in  cash,  filling  in  application 
blanks,  reading  meters,  trouble  shooting — whatever  the  technical  work 
you  do — it  is  not  just  a  means  of  livelihood  for  you.  It  is  a  job  to  be 
done  because  it  is  part  of  the  service  that  the  customer  wants  and  needs. 
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These  jobs  are  not  important  in  themselves ;  they  are  only  important 
when  the  customer  for  whom  you  do  the  work  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Too  many  of  us  work  for  "the  Company,"  an  abstract  thing  that 
would  not  be  in  existence  if  it  were  not  for  the  customer.  It  is  just 
such  little  differences  in  attitude  that  make  a  world  of  difference  in 

good  will. 
An  observer  who  was  recording  actual  cases  for  use  in  this  Course 

reports  the  following  incident : 

Two  cashiers  were  standing  be- 
hind the  counter  together — a  man 
and  a  woman.  The 
woman  made  some 
observation  about  a 
tie  the  man  was  wear- 
ing and  offered  to  re- 
tie  it  for  him.  While 
this  was  going  on, 
three  customers  ap- 
proached the  counter 
at  about  the  same 
time.  The  two  cash- 
iers paid  no  attention 
to  the  customers  and 

went  right  on  with  what  they  were  doing.     Penally,  the  first  man 
who  approached  to  pay  his  bill  said  impatiently,  "Will  you  take 
this  money?     I'm  in  a  hurry."     At  that  both  cashiers  turned  to 
the  counter,  but  neither  said  a  word  to  the  customers.    One  cashier 
took  the  money  offered,  stamped  the  bill,  stuck  the  stub  on  a  file 
and  then  pushed  out  the  receipt  and  the  change  automatically.  Soon 
both  cashiers  were  talking  together  again  as  if  no  customers  ever 
were  there  to  be  served.  It  seemed  really  too  bad  that  the  customers 
should  have  intruded. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  two  customers  served  that  day  by  these 
cashiers  were  secured  from  their  files,  and  the  customers  were  inter- 
viewed.   They  were  asked  this  question :  What  do  you  think  of  the  gas 
service  you  get  in  this  city  ? 

"I  don't  think  much  of  the  gas  company's  service,"  the  first  re- 
plied. "Their  employees  are  so  indifferent.  They  are  far  too 
independent.  They  don't  care  whether  they  serve  you  or  not.  There 
are  lots  of  places  I'd  rather  go  than  into  their  office  to  pay  a  bill." 
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The  other  customer  interviewed  said : 

"Some  of  the  employees  in  the  office  are  too  independent,  but  on 
the  whole,  I  think  the  Company  gives  good  service.  I  had  a  man 
come  out  to  my  house  the  other  day  to  look  at  the  meter.  He  was 
very  pleasant.  After  he  did  some  work  about  the  meter,  he  came  to 
me  and  said,  *I  am  sorry  you  were  inconvenienced,  but  in  sipte  of  all 
our  care  in  inspecting  and  renewing  meters,  things  happen  some- 
times to  make  them  lose  a  bit  of  their  accuracy.  We  will  install  a 
new  meter  and  you  should  call  again  at  the  adjustment  office  in  a 
few  days.  They  will  fix  everything  all  right  for  you.'  I  called 
at  the  office  and  the  man  who  took  care  of  my  bill  was  just  as  nice 
as  he  could  be.  I  did  not  like  the  cashier,  however,  when  I  went 
to  pay  my  adjusted  bill." 

Merely  Transacting  Business  Is  Not  Quite  Enough 

The  cashiers  in  this  case  might  consider  the  wants  of  the  customer 
properly  taken  care  of  when  they  accept  payment  of  his  bill.  The  in- 
vestigator might  have  thought  that  merely  ascertaining  the  difficulty  was 
all  the  service  he  was  called  on  to  render.  The  fact  is  that  the  investi- 
gator and  the  adjustment  man  included  in  their  handling  of  the  job,  an 
interest  in  the  customer,  knowledge,  and  courteous  consideration.  Satis- 
fying wants  means  more  than  just  taking  care  of  what  the  customer 
requests;  it  means  attention  to  his  comfort  and  convenience;  it  means 
recognition  of  his  personality ;  it  means  saving  his  time  and  energy 
through  alertness;  and  it  means  a  careful  avoidance  of  any  impression 
of  indifference  or  undue  independence.  Remember  that  the  average 
customer's  desire  for  personal  esteem  makes  his  business  as  important 
to  him  as  an  industrial  user's  business  is  to  the  company.  Careful  con- 
sideration of  all  these  things  is  expected  of  public  utility  employees. 
The  human  element  puts  the  soul  into  a  corporation,  and  if  the  human 
element  is  indifferent  or  too  independent,  customers  soon  speak  of  a 
large  public  utility  as  a  "soulless  corporation." 

Customer  Consciousness 

There  are  a  few  broad  principles  upon  which  to  establish  better  pub- 
lic contacts.  The  thing  that  made  the  difference  in  the  answers  of  the 
two  customers  we  just  reported  was  that  the  second  customer  had  ex- 
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perienced  the  service  of  two  employees  who  did  have  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  customer  in  mind.  They  were  customer-conscious. 
They  added  the  precious  human  touch  to  their  contact.  Above  all,  be 
sure  that  you  begin  to  think  of  your  job  now  in  terms  of  the  customer 
you  serve,  if  you  are  not  doing  so  already. 

How  to  satisfy  customer's  wants  through  courteous  and  efficient 
service  is  a  difficult  problem  in  itself.  No  one  can  give  a  full  and  com- 
plete answer  to  this  question  as  it  applies  to  each  individual  customer 
you  meet  day  by  day.  The  most  courteous  of  contact  employees  finds 
that  he  is  constantly  studying  ways  of  being  more  and  more  alert  to  the 
interests  of  the  customer.  The  most  efficient  employee  has  attained 
that  rank  through  constant  alertness  to  make  himself  more  efficient.  In 
the  future,  when  your  industry  grows  as  it  surely  will,  the  employee 
who  is  customer-conscious  will  grow  with  the  industry.  The  others 
will  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  the  industry. 

How  We  Grow 

We  grow  through  study  and  observation.  This  Course  is  designed 
to  give  you  a  foundation  in  principles.  It  gives  you  cases  and  experi- 
ences of  others  to  study.  It  supplies  a  customer  viewpoint,  so  that  you 
may  see  yourself  as  others  see  you.  In  the  light  of  this  Book  look  at 
yourself  through  your  customer's  eyes.  The  Course  in  itself  will  not 
solve  every  customer  contact  problem  for  you,  but  it  does  present  a  plan 
around  which  you  may  organize  your  study.  As  gas  companies  grow 
in  size  and  power,  customers  expect  them  to  grow  in  service.  You  can 
help  make  the  business  grow  and  you  can  grow  with  the  business  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  you  expend  in  this  direction.  We 
do  not  grow  without  effort. 

Constructive  Achievement 

The  financial  return  of  growth  is  not  the  only  reward  that  comes.  As 
we  noted  in  Chapter  III,  constructive  achievement  is  a  yearning  that 
is  present  in  all  of  us.  This  Book  has  offered  several  aids  toward  a 
better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  customer.  By  the  study  of 
facts  presented  here,  by  observing  the  reactions  of  each  customer,  the 
various  ways  of  showing  a  pleasing  interest  in  him  and  the  rendering 
of  such  extra  courtesies  as  will  add  to  his  delight  with  your  service,  you 
will  have  achieved  the  first  step — customer-consciousness.     Experience 
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the  pleasure  of  successfully  handling  a  difficult  customer.  This  is  in- 
deed a  constructive  achievement. 

The  next  important  step  is  a  thorough  background  of  knowledge 
about  your  company.  Its  history,  its  business  principles,  its  policies,  its 
organization  for  service — all  of  these  should  form  interesting  study  for 
you.  The  smooth  functioning  of  a  large  corporation  through  coopera- 
tion of  department  with  department  and  individual  with  individual,  is  a 
marvel  to  behold.  These  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  next  Book  of  this 
Course.  It  will  give  you  a  foundation  of  facts  that  apply  to  all  compa- 
nies ;  it  will  start  you  on  your  quest  for  knowledge  concerning  your  own 
particular  company.  Gaining  the  ability  to  answer  any  inquiry  or  the 
knowledge  of  where  any  inquiry  concerning  your  company  may  be 
answered  is  another  constructive  achievement. 

In  this  Book  we  have  studied  people  in  general.  The  principles 
developed  apply  to  the  gas  business,  but  they  also  apply  to  other  con- 
cerns. In  Book  III,  we  will  center  our  attention  on  our  customer  con- 
tacts, the  public  contacts  of  our  company,  and  the  types  of  customers 
we  serve.  It  will  be  a  more  specific  treatment  of  the  broad  principles 
stated  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers entirely  satisfied — another  worthy  achievement. 

Then  after  studying  our  company  and  our  company's  customers,  we 
will  turn  our  attention  to  the  special  contact  problems  of  our  various 
jobs.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  ambitious  man  or  woman  to  grow  in  his 
job  and  be  ready  for  the  next  level  higher  up.  A  year  or  so  ago,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  appeared  in  the  Mail  Box  column  of  an  Eastern 
daily  paper.  The  letter  was  in  praise  of  the  local  gas  company's  serv- 
ice. It  started  out  by  relating  how  a  number  of  lives  had  been  saved 
by  the  gas  company's  safety  crew.  This  was  wonderful  work,  the 
writer  said,  but  more  wonderful  to  him,  he  added,  was  the  less  spectacu- 
lar, but  nevertheless  important  fact,  that  every  day  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  the  gas  company's  employees  keep  a  dependable  flow  of 
gas  at  the  customer's  service. 

He  went  on  to  tell  how  the  most  obscure  typist  contributed  toward 
keeping  the  gas  service  up  to  standard.  Then  he  related  the  observation 
which  he  said  had  decided  him  to  write  the  letter.  The  incident  con- 
cerned the  kindness  of  a  workman  who  was  fitting  a  valve  on  a  new 
gas  main.  The  workman  noticed  a  small  boy  regarding  the  proceedings 
with  considerable  interest.  Instead  of  chasing  the  lad  out  of  the  way, 
he  explained  the  progress  of  the  work  to  him,  and  told  how  the  main 
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was  going  to  bring  gas  to  the  boy's  home,  so  that  his  mother  could  get 
him  something  to  eat  more  easily  and  conveniently.  The  little  chap, 
very  much  impressed,  was  eagerly  attentive,  as  was  the  writer  of  the 
letter  who  stopped  to  listen,  too.  The  writer  ended  his  letter  with  the 
sentence,  "The  little  things  do  count." 

We  cannot  say  that  customers  really  expect  as  much  of  your  atten- 
tion as  this ;  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  an  obligation  of  the  workman 
to  explain  his  labor  as  he  efficiently  fitted  the  valve  to  the  main.  But 
'The  little  things  do  count."  The  little  things  on  your  job,  especially 
when  directly  serving  a  customer,  do  count.  Each  contact  job  has  its 
special  contact  problems,  and  very  little  things  will  often  help  to  solve 
them.  Hints  from  the  experiences  of  others  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Book  IV  will  be  interesting  to  you.  As  you  apply  these  hints  to  the 
solution  of  your  special  problems,  you  will  increase  your  growth  by 
constructive  achievement.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  workman  who 
showed  his  interest  in  his  work  to  a  little  child  is  now  the  foreman  of 

his  shop. 

Book  V  will  aim  to  give  a  broad  view  of  the  gas  industry.  We  have 
already  noted  that  each  contact  employee  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in 
the  industry's  growth.  Taking  advantages  of  opportunities  to  add  just 
a  little  more  in  service  than  the  customer  expects  is  one  way  to  make 
the  business  grow.  Other  experiences  of  employees  on  the  job  will  aid 
you  in  adding  your  part  to  the  constructive  achievement  of  the  gas 

industry. 

In  the  final  book  of  the  Course  we  will  direct  our  attention  to  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  all— the  increasing  good  will  of  all  our 
customers.  While  studying  all  the  other  elements  of  the  contact  em- 
ployee's work,  you  should  study  yourself  and  your  relation  to  these 
other  elements.  The  only  way  we5  can  increase  the  good  will  of  all  our 
customers  is  to  have  every  employee  make  every  contact  count.  Each 
one  should  be  a  salesman  of  that  very  important  commodity  of  every 
company — good  will. 

In  the  meantime,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  Course 
with  fellow-employees  who  are  taking  it  at  the  same  time.  Whether 
you  are  organized  into  conference  groups  specifically  for  this  purpose 
or  not,  you  should  give  others  in  your  Company  the  advantage  of  your 
experience,  and  receive  from  them  their  experiences.  With  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Course  for  a  background,  conferences  with  fellow-em- 
ployees as  well  as  your  own  study  and  observation,  furnish  sources  of 
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interest  and  satisfaction.    And  while  you  are  growing  as  an  individual, 
customers  will  profit  in  service,  while  the  Company  profits  in  good  will. 

We  now  have  an  idea  of  what  the  customer  wants.  Let  us  resolve 
to  satisfy  even  those  wants  of  which  he  is  not  conscious  with  service 
that  is  increasingly  courteous  and  efficient. 
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Review  of  Chapter  VI 


What  do  customers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  contact  employee 
is  "too  independent"? 

Can  you  define  the  word  "courtesy"  ? 

Can  you  define  "efficiency?" 

Do  courtesy  and  efficiency  ever  conflict  with  each  other? 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  VI 


Consider  the  following  questions  in  writing  your  notes  and  comments 
on  this  chapter : 

Do  you  work  for  your  boss  or  for  your  customer? 

Do  you  ever  get  tired  of  the  monotonous  routine  of  your  job?  If 
you  do,  is  it  the  fault  of  your  job? 


f 


Summary 


For  your  own  convenience,  make  a  summary  of  this  book  below. 
Go  through  each  chapter  and  then  write  down  the  main  idea  of  the 
customer  relations'  principles  on  your  job. 

List  below  the  topics  you  would  like  to  have  discussed  at  the  con- 
ferences on  this  Course. 


,d  i. 
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Case  Study 

Read  the  story  through ;  then  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  story 
and  answer  the  questions  on  the  Question  Sheets  which  follow. 

1.  Mr.  Barnes  returned  from  a  vacation  a  day  ahead  of  his  family. 
He  had  hardly  entered  the  house  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
back  door  and  he  admitted  Fred  Burrows,  a  meter  reader  who- 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  gas  company. 

2.  Burrows  entered  without  removing  his  cap.  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Barnes.    Just  reading  your  gas  meter." 

3.  "We've  been  away  for  a  few  weeks.  You  won't  find  much  gas 
used." 

4.  "Hope  you  had  a  good  vacation.  Mine's  coming  next  month.**^ 
And  Burrows  went  directly  to  the  basement,  read  the  meter,  and 
left  by  the  door  he  had  entered,  not  seeing  Mr.  Barnes  again. 

5.  At  the  office  early  next  morning  Burrows  reported  to  his  chief  that 
the  Barnes  family  at  785  X  Street  was  back  from  their  vacation; 
and  that  the  Sales  Department  wanted  to  know  this  in  order  to- 
follow  up  an  inquiry  regarding  a  gas  refrigerator. 

Two  days  later  James  Melchor,  salesman  of  the  Gas  Company,, 
called  at  785  X  Street. 

6.  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Barnes,"  he  said  as  the  door  was  opened 
in  response  to  his  ring.  "I  am  Mr.  Melchor  from  the  Gas  Com- 
pany. You  telephoned  us  last  month  that  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  Electrolux  refrigerator,  so  I'm  here  to  explain  it 
to  you.    May  I  come  in?" 

7.  'I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Melchor,  but  I  am  not  Mrs.  Barnes.  My  mother 
is  not  here  this  morning  and  I'm  not  interested  in  refrigerators. 
Good  day." 

8.  The  door  was  closed  before  Melchor  could  collect  his  thoughts. 
As  he  turned  away,  he  commented  to  himself,  "Wow,  little  lady, 
you  certainly  don't  need  anything  more  in  the  line  of  refrigerators." 

A  week  or  so  passed  and  Mrs.  Barnes  set  forth  on  a  shopping 
tour.  She  went  to  a  department  store  first  and  something  happened 
that  made  her  disgusted  with  the  service.  She  decided  to  pay  her 
gas  and  electric  bills  and  go  right  home. 
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Her  first  stop  was  at  the  office  of  the  electric  company.  She  had 
always  disliked  going  into  this  office  because  of  a  dispute  she  had 
had  at  one  time  over  a  bill.  However,  she  had  a  surprise  in  store. 
The  employees  of  this  company  were  in  the  midst  of  a  conference 
program  for  service  improvement.  She  was  greeted  pleasantly  as 
she  came  in  the  door  by  James  O'Toole,  a  young  salesman  who  was 
alert  and  well-groomed.  O'Toole  stepped  with  her  to  the  receiving 
teller's  cage ;  then  turned  aside  to  an  electric  refrigerator  nearby. 
Without  seeming  to  listen  he  overheard  a  pleasant  conversation 
about  vacations  with  the  teller  that  resulted  from  a  remark  of  Mrs. 
Barnes  in  explanation  of  the  low  bill.  As  Mrs.  Barnes  turned 
away  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  attracting  her  attention  to  the 
refrigerator. 
"Exceedingly  warm  weather  we  are  having  for  this  late  in  the 
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year. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Barnes  pausing  a  second  to  glance  at  the 
refrigerator. 

"Just  the  kind  of  weather  to  make  one  glad  to  own  an  electric  re- 
frigerator. A  customer  of  mine  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that 
she  was  very  glad  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  plug  in  the 
socket  when  she  returned  from  her  vacation." 

'Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Barnes  thoughtfully,  "it  would  be  rather  fine  not 
to  have  to  wait  for  the  convenience  of  the  ice  man.  We've  been 
thinking  lately  of  getting  rid  of  that  old  ice  box." 
"Is  that  so  ?"  O'Toole,  more  alert  than  ever,  saw  his  lead  and  took 
advantage  of  it.  In  a  short  time  he  had  Mrs.  Barnes  deeply  in- 
terested. He  stressed  service  and  to  Mrs.  Barnes  he  seemed  more 
anxious  about  her  convenience  than  to  make  a  sale.  She  wanted 
that  refrigerator  and  wanted  it  badly,  but  she  thought  of  something 
Mr.  Barnes  had  said  about  curbing  expenses  for  a  time,  and  re- 
luctantly she  left  without  placing  an  order. 

Mrs.  Barnes  went  to  pay  her  gas  bill  next.  She  had  never  thought 
much  about  the  service  of  the  Gas  Company  before  but  in  con- 
trast to  the  service  she  had  just  received,  the  service  here  seemed 
routine  and  indifferent.  Melchor,  the  salesman,  was  standing  by 
the  counter  talking  to  Harry  Stuart,  a  receiving  teller,  as  Mrs. 
Barnes  approached.  Neither  paid  much  attention  to  her.  They 
seemed  absorbed  in  their  conversation  about  someone  they  called 
a  "chronic  kicker." 
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Mrs.  Barnes  finally  attracted  Stuart's  attention  by  tapping  on  the 
counter.     He  turned  and  took  the  bill  and  the  money,  but  con- 
tinued his  remark  to  Melchor.     As  he  handed  out  the  change,  he 
did  not  count  it,  but  he  did  say,  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Barnes."    Mrs. 
Barnes  said  nothing  but  picked  up  her  change  and  started  out. 
When  Melchor  heard  the  name  mentioned  by  Stuart,  he  asked  to 
see  the  stub  of  the  bill.    He  saw  that  it  was  the  same  Mrs.  Barnes 
that  had  telephoned  about  the  gas  refrigerator.     He  hurried  after 
Mrs.  Barnes  and  overtook  her  just  as  she  reached  the  front  door. 
"Just  a  moment,  Mrs.  Barnes.     I  am  James  Melchor,  the  sales- 
man to  whom  you  talked  on  the  'phone  a  month  ago  about  a  gas 
refrigerator.    Do  you  have  time  to  look  over  one  with  me?" 
"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnes.     "I  haven't  the  time  now.     Besides, 
I  am  no  longer  interested." 

"You  were  interested  when  you  telephoned,  weren't  you?" 
"Yes,  but  I  haven't  time  now  to  talk  about  it." 
"When  may  I  call  to  see  you  ?" 

"You  need  not  bother.  We  have  just  ordered  an  electric  refrigera- 
tor." Mrs.  Barnes  walked  out  leaving  Melchor  thinking  that  the 
daughter  took  after  her  mother. 

She  had  not  yet  placed  an  order  for  a  refrigerator.  This  was 
just  an  excuse  to  leave. 
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Chapter  I 
KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 

John  Murray,  gas  fitter,  was  a  hard  worker.  He  knew  his  par- 
ticular job ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  If  his  foreman  had  any 
specially  difficult  work  to  get  done,  he  knew  he  could  put  John  Murray 
on  it,  and  it  would  be  done  right. 

But  one  day  a  customer  complained  to  an  executive  of  the  Com- 
pany that  there  were  a  lot  of  "dumb  employees"  on  the  Company  s 
payroll  The  executive,  Mr.  Norris,  asked  the  customer  what  she 
meant  by  that  statement.    Then  she  related  the  following  mcident : 

"There  was  a  man  from  your  Company  doing  some  work  out  at 
my  house  the  other  dav,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  get 
some  information.  I  had  been  thinking  of  getting  rid  of  my  old  ice 
box  and  I  had  heard  that  gas  refrigerators  were  on  the  market.  I 
asked  your  man  which  was  the  cheaper  to  operate,  a  gas  refrigerator 
or  an  electric  refrigerator. 

"He  replied,  'I  don't  know,  Ma'm.' 
"Then  I  asked,  'How  can  a  gas  flame  cool  an  ice  box  ?' 
"  Tm  afraid  I  couldn't  make  it  clear  to  you,'  he  replied,  and  kept 
on  busily  at  what  he  was  doing. 

"I  was  about  to  leave  him  but  I  turned  again  and  said,  'I  understand 
that  the  gas  burns  all  the  time  on  a  gas  refrigerator.  Is  there  any  danger 
if  the  gas  blows  out  ?' 

"  ^No  ma  m,'  he  replied,  'there  ain't  no  danger.  All  them  appliances 
have  safety  devices.  Why  don't  you  call  the  company,  if  you  want 
some  information?' 

"  'Whom  shall  I  call?'  I  asked. 
"  'Oh,  just  call  the  company.' 

"And  so  I  called  the  company.     A  voice  answered,  'Gas  Company.' 
"I  said  that  I  was  inquiring  about  a  gas  refrigerator  and  the  voice 
came  back,  'Just  a  minute.'    I  waited  for  more  than  a  minute— several, 
in  fact.    Then  another  voice  said,  'Service  Department.' 
'I  want  to  ask  about  a  gas  refrigerator,'  I  answered. 
'What's  wrong  with  your  refrigerator?'  came  the  voice. 
•I  have  no  refrigerator ;  I  want  to  buy  one.' 
"  'Oh,  you  want  the  Sales ;  just  a  minute.' 
"There  it  was  again.     If  anything  makes  me  angry,  it  is  to  have 
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someone  say,  'J^st  a  minute'  and  cut  me  oft".  It  makes  one  feel  so 
futile.  After  waiting  for  what  seemed  an  interminable  period,  I  was 
in  no  mood  to  inquire  further  about  gas  refrigeration." 

Mr.  Norris,  after  hearing  this  story,  got  further  details  and  traced 
the  incident  in  the  Company.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  one 
part  of  the  investigation.  He  discovered  that  the  man  making  the 
original,  contact  in  the  home  was  John  Murray,  gas  fitter.  He  decided 
to  have  a  talk  with  John  Murray. 

_  "John,"  said  Mr.  Norris,  "I  have  spoken 

to  your  foreman  about  you  and  I  find  you 
are  an  excellent  workman.     You  have  a  fine 


interest  in  your  work,  and  that's  a  good  thing.  But  your  job  demands 
that  you  also  have  an  interest  in  the  company  and  an  interest  in  the 
company's  customers.  A  fine  fellow  like  you  should  be  a  foreman  some 
day.  But  whether  you  aspire  to  a  bigger  job  or  not,  I  know  you  want 
to  be  useful  to  the  company.  The  first  step  is  to  get  all  the  information 
you  can  about  our  business  and  then  help  our  customers  with  your 
information  or  give  them  specific  directions  as  to  where  they  can  find 
out  what  they  want  to  know." 

This  is  only  part  of  Mr.  Norris'  talk  with  Murray,  but  it  did  succeed 
in  making  Murray  realize  that  his  job  was  bigger  than  he  had  formerly 
thought  it  to  be.  He  set  about  studying  the  history  and  organization 
of  his  company. 

He  made  a  note  of  every  question  that  a  customer  asked  him.  In  a 
remarkably  short  time  he  had  a  very  valuable  store  of  information 
about  the  company.  Moreover,  he  increased  his  value  by  putting  his 
new  knowledge  at  the  service  of  customers  so  that  he  soon  became 
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just  as  efficient  in  his  customer  contacts  as  he  was  in  gas  fitting.  Mr. 
Norris  found  him  to  be  always  dependable,  and  saw  to  it  that  additional 
opportunity  was  given  to  him.  But  the  greatest  joy  to  John  Murray 
was  his  own  constructive  achievement.  He  found  that  Knowledge  is 
Power. 

Organized  Knowledge  Is  Useful 

The  success  of  John  Murray  came  through  the  systematic  way  he 
organized  the  information  needed  on  his  job.  Merely  collecting  informa- 
tion is  of  little  value  unless  some  use  can  be  found  for  the  knowledge 
gained.  A  conglomeration  of  unrelated  facts  is  just  about  as  useful 
as  a  pile  of  bricks.  Get  the  bricks  organized  into  a  house,  and  the  bricks 
are  of  value ;  organize  the  facts  that  are  useful  in  your  work,  and  the 
facts  have  value.  John  Murray  organized  his  facts  around  the  questions 
that  customers  ask,  and  he  was  never  called  "dumb"  again. 


How  TO  Organize  Your  Knowledge  for  Use  in  Customer 

Contacts 

Of  course,  as  the  first  step  in  the  process,  you  must  know  how  to 
handle  the  details  of  your  work.  This  enables  you  to  perform  effi- 
cientlv  the  technical  service  you  render. '  The  next  step  for  the  contact 
employee  is  study  of  the  best  way  to  deal  with  each  customer,  for  the 
customer's  satisfaction  is  the  chief  concern  of  his  Company.  Book 
I  of  this  course  pointed  out  that  people  judge  us  often  on  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Since  the  interest  of  our  customers 
is  in  our  knowledge  of  our  work,  they  are  going  to  judge  us  harshly  if 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  our  company  and  its  business  to  answer 
their  questions  intelligently.  The  study  of  the  information  needed  to 
satisfy  customers  is  very  important. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Book  to  indicate  the  type  of  information 
needed  in  customer  contacts.  To  be  sure,  all  of  the  needed  informa- 
tion could  not  be  given  within  the  limits  of  any  one  book.  Besides, 
the  information  needed  differs  for  each  company.  Business  practices 
and  company  policies  vary  from  place  to  place.  Customers  vary  in 
what  they  already  know  about  the  company  in  each  community.  Knowl- 
edge of  your  own  company,  organized  not  according  to  your  interests, 
but  according  to  the  interests  of  your  customers,  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  have. 

This  information,  which  you  should  acquire  after  you  know  your 
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job,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  you  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  gas  business  and  the  history  of  your  com- 
pany. Second,  you  should  know  how  your  company  is  organized,  its 
system  and  its  policies.  Third,  you  should  know  something  about 
the  many  technical  and  public  relations  problems  that  face  the  gas  in- 
dustry. But  what  you  should  know  of  these  subjects,  as  is  pointed  out 
above,  is  not  to  be  determined  alone  by  your  own  interest  in  them.  You 
should  ask  yourself:  What  information  about  my  job,  the  work  of 
my  department,  the  service  of  my  company,  are  the  customers  likely  to 
be  interested  in  ?  What  do  they  want  to  know  from  me  about  company 
organization  and  policies  ?  What  do  I  need  to  know  about  the  history 
and  problems  of  the  gas  industry,  in  order  to  discuss  these  problems  in- 
telligently in  the  company's  interest  when  I  am  questioned  concerning 
them,  and  in  order  to  help  the  public  to  realize  that  the  business  in 
which  I  am  engaged  in  just  as  deserving  of  support  as  is  the  automobile 
or  radio  business  or  any  other  they  so  gladly  patronize  ? 

As  you  ask  yourself  these  questions,  you  can  see  how  your  knowl- 
edge should  be  organized.  The  outline  below  covers  the  information 
customers  may  reasonably  expect  of  you. 

I     Service  Information 
pertaining  to  the  job 
pertaining  to  the  department 
pertaining  to  the  Company 

II     History 

of  the  Gas  Business 

of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  Company 

III  Company  Organization 

The  work  of  the  various  departments 

Relation  between  departments  in  rendering  service 

Rates 

Regulation 

Rules  and  policies 

IV  Problems  Facing  the  Gas  Industry 

Technical  problems 


V     Problems  Facing  the  Company 
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The  \^alue  of  Customers'  Questions 

The  contact  employee  should  be  armed  with  the  information  cov- 
ered by  this  outline,  but  certain  parts  of  it  will  be  more  important  to 
him  than  others  because  he  can  make  daily  use  of  them  in  answering 
customer's  questions.  All  these  questions  should  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  for  they  show  an  interest  in  the  Company  which  ought  to  be 
fostered.  Moreover,  such  inquiries  will  give  the  wide-awake  contact 
employee  a  clue  to  what  specific  information  is  most  valuable. 

As  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  saw  how  worthwhile  it  was 
for  John  Murray  to  keep  a  record  of  questions  that  customers  asked. 
A  study  was  made  in  an  eastern  gas  company  of  the  questions  most 
frequently  asked  and  the  statements  most  frequently  made  by  customers 
to  employees  of  the  company.  Experienced  contact  employees  kept 
a  record  over  a  period  of  three  months ;  then  the  results  were  tabulated. 


Questions  Frequently  Asked  of  Salesmen 

This  study  shows  that  salesmen  are  most  frequently  confronted  by 
such  general  statements  and  questions  as : 

1.  What  jurisdiction  has  the  Public  Service  Commission  over  the 
gas  company  ? 

2.  On  what  basis  is  the  price  of  gas  fixed? 

3.  Why  is  the  small  consumer  discriminated  against  in  the  rates  of 
gas  companies  ? 

4.  Who  controls  the  policy  of  the  gas  company  ? 

5.  Is  not  the  gas  company  a  monopoly? 

6.  What  is  our  gas  made  of  ? 

7.  What  effect  has  gas  pressure  on  the  gas  bill? 

8.  The  gas  industry  is  a  decadent  business  which  before  very  long 
will  be  entirely  supplanted  by  the  electrical  industry. 

These  questions  and  comments  indicate : 

1.  That  the  gas  man  must  be  informed  of  the  history  of  his  company, 
the  development  of  gas  as  fuel  for  every  heating  purpose,  and 
the  reasons  for  our  expectation  of  even  further  developments  of 
its  use  in  heating  and  cooling  operations. 

2.  That  the  contact  employee  should  be  made  conversant  with  the 
rates,  their  benefits  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption  by  his 
company. 
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3.  That  he  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  gas. 

4.  That  he  should  be  informed  of  the  supervisory  function  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  over  our  business,  at  least  in  regard 
to  servicing  the  customer  and  the  making  of  rates. 


Questions  and  Statements  Put  to  Contact  Employees 
OF  THE  Commercial  Department 

The   contact   employees  of   the   Commercial   Department   are   often 
confronted  with  the  following  questions  and  comments: 

1.  What  assurance  have  I  of  the  accuracy  of  your  meters? 

2.  Even  if  the  meter  is  accurate,  how  do  I  know  it  is  read  correctly? 

3.  Why  do  I  have  to  pay  a  deposit  for  Gas  Service? 

4.  Why  does  the  company  discontinue  service  for  non-payment 
when  the  amount  of  the  bill  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  amount  of  my  deposit  increased  when  I  install  more 
appliances  or  use  more  gas  ? 

6.  I  purposely  economize  on  gas  usage,  so  why  is  my  bill  so  high  ? 

7.  Why  do  you  refund  my  deposit  when  I  am  still  using  your 
Gas  Service? 

8.  Why  do  you  want  to  exchange  my  meter  ? 

9.  You  changed  my  meter  last  month.  My  bill  is  much  higher 
with  the  new  meter,  although  I  use  just  the  same  amount  of  gas. 

10.  I  complained  of  a  leak.    You  found  it  at  the  meter;  yet  you  made 
no  allowance  on  my  bill  for  the  escaped  gas. 

11.  What  redress  have  I  when  you  fail  to  convince  me  of  the  accuracy 
of  my  bill  ? 

12.  How  can  you  estimate  the  amount  of  gas  I  used  when  my  meter 
failed  to  register? 

13.  How  can  I  be  assured  that  the  amount  of  the  estimated  bill  is 
correct  ? 

The  questions  and  comments  of   the   public   on  the   service   of   the 
Commercial   Department  centered  on  the  accuracy  of  the  meter,  the 
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basis  of  the  customer's  accounting.  The  employee,  consequently, 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  gas  meter 
and  the  means  adopted  to  assure  its  accuracy  as  an  exact  indicator 
of  the  quantity  of  gas 
delivered  to  the  cus- 
tomer. He  should  also 
be  familiar  with  details 
of  the  fitter's  work  in 
connection  with  gas  ap- 
pliances ;  otherwise  he 
will  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  appli- 
ance he  has  sold  will  be 
installed  to  render  serv- 
ice as  promised.  The 
fitter,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  know 
something  about  the 
sales  methods  and  poli- 
cies of  his  company; 
also  the  value  of  his  own 
contribution  toward  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  in  the 
sale. 

Questions  Fitters  Are  Expected  to  Answer 

Hence  our  study  may  well  turn  to  some  of  the  questions  fitters  are 
asked.  The  original  list  that  was  studied  contained  some  five  hundred. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  questions  asked : 

1.  Why  is  a  meter  always  painted  black? 
(Would  this  apply  in  your  city?) 

2.  Why  does  the  gas  man  pump  all  the  house  pipes  up  from  the 

cellar  ? 

3.  Why  does  the  Street  Department,  after  installing  new  service 
during  the  cold  months,  only  make  temporary  repairs  to  the  side- 
walk ? 

4.  Why  does  the  company  change  the  meter  and  how  does  this 

change  affect  my  gas  bill  ? 

5.  How  much  will  a  new  coil  and  bracket  cost  me  for  my  water 

heater  ? 
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6.  Do  I  have  any  say  as  to  whether  the  meter  will  be  changed  or 
not? 

7.  Why  does  the  customer  have  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  PubHc  Service 
Commission  for  testing  his  meter  and  not  to  the  company  when 
the  latter  does  the  testing  ? 

8.  Does  the  company  have  prepayment  meters  in  use?  If  so,  what 
is  the  company's  policy  concerning  them  ? 

9.  If  the  customer  owes  a  bill  on  an  old  apartment,  will  the  company 
turn  off  the  gas  at  a  new  address  if  the  customer  promises  to 
pay  the  old  bill  in  weekly  installments  ? 

10.  What  must  the  customer  do  to  get  ten  meters  installed  in  place 
of  five? 

11.  Why  does  the  company  ask  $7  -  $10  as  a  deposit  for  turning  on 
gas  in  a  small  apartment? 

12.  Whom  can  I  see  about  my  bill? 

13.  Why  did  they  miss  me  last  month  and  send  me  a  double  bill  this 
month  ? 

14.  Why  do  my  pots  get  black  ? 

15.  Why  are  my  neighbors'  bills  so  much  smaller  than  mine  ? 

16.  Why  do  we  pay  $1.38  per  thousand  for  gas  when  it  is  much 
cheaper  in  a  nearby  town? 

17.  I  have  a  deposit  of  $15.  Why  did  they  turn  off  my  gas  when 
my  bill  is  only  $10  ? 

18.  If  I  turn  my  meter  cock  off  halfway  will  that  lower  my  bill? 

19.  Why  doesn't  the  gas  company  install  gas  furnaces  free? 

20.  How  much  gas  does  a  pilot  light  burn? 

21.  When  does  the  consumer  get  his  deposit  back? 

22.  What  do  I  have  to  do  to  have  the  meter  tested? 

23.  Why  do  I  have  to  have  a  flue  connection  on  my  water  tank  or 
my  automatic  water  heater?  I  don't  have  a  flue  connection  on 
my  gas  range. 

24.  Which  is  best  for  me — gas  refrigeration  or  electric  refrigeration, 
and  which  is  cheaper  to  run  ? 

25.  The  last  time  my  meter  was  changed,  my  bills  went  up. 

26.  Why  does  the  company  send  a  man  around  to  ask  questions  after 
the  meter  reader  has  been  here? 

27.  Why  do  so  many  gas  men  ask  to  come  into  my  apartment? 

28.  How  much  gas  must  escape  to  cause  asphyxiation? 

29.  Does  the  company  repair  ranges  when  the  landlord  owns  them  ? 

30.  Why  does  the  pilot  light  on  my  range  always  go  out  ? 
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31.  Is  there  any  danger  if  the  gas  in  a  refrigerator  goes  out? 

32.  Do  you  get  a  good  salary  ? 

33.  Did  the  company  reduce  the  number  of  employees  after  the  1929 
stock  market  collapse? 

34.  I  made  no  complaints;  why  are  you  here? 

35.  Will  installing  a  larger  meter  increase  my  bills  if  I  use  the  same 
amount  of  gas? 

36.  Can  the  location  of  meters  be  changed? 

37.  Whom  should  I  notify  in  case  of  a  leak? 

38.  Is  an  oven  better  with  a  heat  control  than  without  one? 
What  benefits  are  derived  anyway? 

39.  Why  is  a  man  sent  to  test  a  meter  that  is  already  locked  and 

sealed  ? 

40.  When  will  I  receive  a  deposit  slip  from  the  company?     Can  I 

collect  a  refund  if  I  lose  the  slip  ? 

41.  Where  does  the  gas  company  get  its  right  to  shut  off  gas  for 
non-payment  ? 

42.  What  is  good  for  cleaning  ranges? 

43.  Should  I  notify  the  company  when  I  intend  to  move? 

44.  How  far  does  the  gas  company  go  in  locating  leaks? 

45.  Where  shall  I  go  to  pay  my  bills?  What  is  the  'phone  number  of 
the  gas  company  ? 

46.  Does  the  smooth-topped  range  waste  gas  or  save  it? 

47.  Can  you  send  some  one  to  instruct  me  how  to  cook  by  gas? 

48.  Why  does  the  company  give  landlords  who  have  plenty  of  money 
25%  discount  on  one  range  or  ten  ranges  when  the  tenants  cannot 
get  even  one  per  cent  discount  ? 

49.  Why  does  the  company  send  so  many  men  to  look  at  my  meter? 

50.  Does  the  gas  company  do  the  plumbing  if  a  customer  buys  a  gas 
refrigerator  ? 

51.  How  can  I  leave  an  order  with  the  company  to  get  gas  turned 
on  at  my  new  home  when  the  office  is  closed  ? 

Because  the  gas  fitter  spends  most  of  his  working  hours  at  the  homes 
of  the  customers  of  the  gas  company  he  seems  to  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  requests  for  information  concerning  the  company.  The  questions 
asked  the  fitter  of  the  Eastern  Company  in  this  study  were  numerous 
and  some  of  them  seemed  rather  unimportant.  Nevertheless,  the  fifty- 
one  questions  recorded  here  show  a  definite  need  for  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation about  the  company  and  gas  service  in  general. 
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The  contact  employees  who  made  this  study  of  customers'  questions 
for  their  company,  found  the  results  to  be  of  real  value  to  them  in  plan- 
ning a  better  way  of  handling  the  customers  they  serve.  You  will  find 
it  profitable  to  study  the  lists  of  questions  given  here.  They  have  been 
put  down  just  as  actual  customers  asked  them,  and  you'll  remember 
that  in  Book  I  of  this  course  we  pointed  out  that  customers  are  much 
alike  all  over  our  country.  Add  to  these  lists  questions  that  your  cus- 
tomers ask  you  and  statements  that  they  make  to  you  concerning  your 
company's  service  or  gas  service  in  general.  Then  see  what  kind  of  in- 
formation you  need  to  better  your  service  to  the  customer. 


A  Method  for  Acquiring  Information 

Even  the  most  experienced  contact  employees  should  have  a  system- 
atic method  for  acquiring  additional  information  for  use  in  customer 
contact.  No  gas  company  employee  should  take  the  self-sufficient 
attitude  of  thinking  that  he  knows  all  he  needs  to  know  about  his  com- 
pany. Contact  employees  particularly  should  not  be  content  with  the 
answer,  "I  don't  know,"  to  a  customer's  question.  If  they  must  say, 
"I  don't  know"  they  should  add,  "but  I'll  find  out  for  you."  If  that 
cannot  be  done  because  of  the  lack  of  information  or  company  rules, 
report  back  and  have  the  Commercial  Manager  explain.  The  aim,  of 
course,  is  to  have  as  many  contact  employees  as  possible  equipped  to 
satisfy  the  customer  without  sending  him  from  place  to  place  and  from 
person  to  person.  Such  a  procedure  is  always  annoying.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  another  department, 
but  it  does  mean  that  you  should  take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  customer  is  properly  directed.  If  you  do  not  know 
exactly  where  to  refer  the  customer,  such  information  should  be  im- 
mediately acquired.  No  contact  employee  who  is  building  good  will  for 
his  company  "passes  the  buck"  in  such  a  case  by  saying,  "Go  to  that  per- 
son over  there."  If  you  are  in  need  of  some  special  information  and 
your  supervisor  cannot  furnish  it,  don't  let  the  matter  drop — carry  it 
further. 

The  method  used  by  an  old  and  tried  employee  of  a  Midwestern 
company  to  increase  his  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
customer  contacts  deserves  to  be  more  widely  followed.  He  makes 
a  note  of  every  statement  of  a  customer  for  which  he  has  had  no  ready 
response.     After  he  classifies  these  notes,  he  adds  to  his  information  in 
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a  systematic  way.  He  first  seeks  an  answer  to  questions  concerning 
service  information,  particularly  service  information  relating  to  his 
job.  Next  he  seeks  better  answers  for  questions  concerning  the  work 
of  his  department  and  the  company  as  a  whole.  This  leads  him  to  a 
consideration  of  company  systems  and  policies,  its  rate  structure  and  the 
relation  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  or  other  regulatory  body  to 
his  company.  With  this  information  as  a  background,  he  is  ready  to 
meet  a  variety  of  situations  in  his  daily  work.  This  contact  employee's 
ready  knowledge  has  proved  invaluable  to  him. 

Any  efficient  method  of  acquiring  information  demands  knowledge 
of  the  best  available  sources.  A  new  contact  employee  usually  relies 
upon  his  fellow  employees.  A  better  source  would  be  his  foreman  or 
supervisor.  The  educational  departments  of  many  companies  offer  a 
course  in  company  organization.  All  contact  employees  should  take 
such  a  course,  and,  in  addition,  should  look  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment for  other  needed  information.  The  personnel  department  and 
the  public  relations  department  will  also  be  found  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  the  ambitious,  wide-awake  contact  employee  will  find 
sources  of  information  at  every  turn. 

This  course  is  one  of  these.  Each  chapter  will  add  to  your  useful 
knowledge.  Each  will  treat  of  a  particular  aspect  of  customer  contacts. 
As  you  acquire  more  and  more  information  you  will  find  your  interest 
in  your  work  growing.  Attention  to  this  most  important  phase  of  your 
work  is  sure  to  bring  you  success. 
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Review  of  Chapter  I 


Notes  and  Comments  of  Chapter  I 


Was  the  customer  justified  in  calling  John  Murray  a  "dumb  em- 
ployee" ? 

Yes  (         )     No  (         )     Give  reasons  below. 


When  was  your  company  organized?  Was  it  always  run  under  its 
present  management  ? 

Should  you  organize  your  knowledge  around  what  interests  you 
(         )  or  what  interests  the  customer  (         )  ? 

What  is  the  source  of  your  company's  supply  of  gas?  How  many 
British  Thermal  Units  per  cubic  foot  does  it  supply  ?  What  are  British 
Thermal  Units? 


How  can  you  say  there  is  no  water  in  the  gas  when  you  are  making 
water  gas  everyday  ? 


As  a  contact  employee  you  should  have  some  ready  answer,  as  it 
applies  to  your  own  Company,  for  each  one  of  the  questions  listed  in 
this  chapter.  Go  through  the  questions  and  see  how  many  you  can 
answer.  Put  your  answers  down  below,  and  revise  them  from  time  to 
time  as  you  get  better  information.  Then  get  a  pocket  notebook.  Pqt 
in  it  the  answers  you  have  for  these  questions  and  copy  into  it  other 
questions  you  are  asked.  Make  it  a  real  handbook  of  information  for 
use  in  customer  contacts.  In  the  meantime  use  some  of  these  blank 
pages  for  questions  your  customers  are  asking. 


A    i 
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Notes  and  Comments 
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Chapter  II 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  GAS  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  Finch  got  into  conversation  with  George  Hanley  when  he  came 
to  inspect  her  meter.  Customers  frequently  did  speak  to  Hanley  be- 
cause he  was  never  too  busy  and  seldom  unable  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. On  this  particular  day,  the  talk  turned  to  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  gas  industry. 

"O,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Finch,  "I  guess  it  won't  be  long  now  before  the 
gas  company  will  go  out  of  business.  They're  using  electricity  for 
everything  now.    Isn't  it  true  that  business  is  falling  off?" 

'That's  what  a  lot  of  people  think,"  answered  Hanley,  "but  the  facts 
show  there  is  more  gas  being  used  every  year.  You  know  the  gas  in- 
dustry was  affected  less  than  most  others  by  the  1929  stock  market 
collapse.    That's  a  pretty  good  test." 

"But  don't  we  all  use  electricity  for  lighting  now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Finch.  '*\\  hen  I  was  a  girl  we  never  used  anything  but  gas." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Hanley,  "when  the  electric  light  became  a  suc- 
cess the  gas  companies  lost  much  of  their  lighting  business  and  some 
folks  thought  the  gas  business  would  go  bankrupt.  But  it  didn't.  One 
reason  I  like  to  work  for  the  Gas  Company  is  that  the  men  who  run  the 

business  look  to  the  future.    They're  farsighted.    By 

1915  they  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  lighting  houses  by 
gas,  but  they  were  develop- 
ing the  use  of  gas  for  house 
heating,  water  heating,  and 
heating  in  industry.  Well, 
you  know  that  worked  won- 
ders. In  1925  sales  of  gas 
were  twice  as  much  as  they 
were  in  1915,  and  they  are 
increasing  all  the  time. 
Competition  just  seemed  to  make  the  business  g^ow." 
"Well,"  was  Mrs.  Finch's  comment,  "that  certainly 
doesn't  sound  as  if  the  business  were  dying.  Where  do  you  get  all 
your  information?    You  seem  to  know  a  lot  about  it." 
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"I  like  to  know  all  about  my  company,"  said  Hanley.  "I  like  my  work 
and  I  can  do  it  better  if  I  keep  my  eyes  open  for  information  about  it." 

Any  company  might  well  be  proud  of  such  a  well-informed  employee 
as  George  Hanley.  He  was  doing  his  part  to  keep  the  industry  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  making  profitable  customer  contacts.  Everything 
he  said  was  true  and  Mrs.  Finch  got  one  very  common  misconception 
about  the  gas  industry  out  of  her  mind.  As  he  stated,  gas  companies 
have  met  competition  by  looking  ahead. 

Had  Hanley  known  the  exact  figures  he  might  have  gone  on  to  prove 
that  gas  is  a  basic  industry  because : 

1.  It  serves  almost  17,000,000  customers. 

2.  Its  capital  investment  is  approximately  5,000,000,000  dollars. 

3.  Next  to  the  electric  light  and  power  industry,  it  is  the  greatest  unit 
of  the  public  utilities  industry. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  capital  invested,  it  is  the  seventh  largest  American 
industry. 

5.  It  has  increased  the  consumption  of  its  product  100  percent  in 
ten  years. 

6.  It  has  increased  its  customers  fifty  percent  in  ten  years. 

7.  There  has  been  a  seventy  percent  increase  in  revenue  in  the  same 
period. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  gas  com- 
panies are  losing  business. 


A  Forward  Step:  Gas  in  Industry 

Nowhere  is  the  soundness  of  the  business  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  development  of  the  use  of  gas  in  industry.  It  has  been  used  for 
some  trade  purposes  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
gas  has  been  used  extensively  for  many  different  industrial  purposes. 
Manufacturers,  especially  these  in  the  metallurgical  industries,  dis- 
covered gas  to  be  highly  efficient  fuel  for  the  heat  treatment  of  metals. 
Many  other  uses  have  been  found  for  gas  in  factories.  Today  there 
are  thousands  of  different  uses  of  gas  in  industry. 

The  art  of  heat  application  in  industry  is  developing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Cheap  fuel  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  higher  fuel  costs  have  increased 
the  need  for  keeping  pace  with  the  best  furnace  practice.  Fuels,  furnace 
construction  and  modern  production  methods  which  had  been  viewed 
reluctantly  are  now  a  necessity  for  profitable  operation. 
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The  correct,  efficient  and  effective  application  of  fuel  in  industries  is 
a  very  important  branch  of  factory  operation.  The  selection  of  fuel, 
design  and  construction  of  furnace,  temperature  regulation,  furnace 
atmosphere  and  operation  offer  a  field  for  study  of  methods  to  lower 
unit  cost  of  products. 

Industries  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  high  efficiency  can  be 
secured  and  maintained  with  gas  as  fuel  for  their  heating  processes 
and  they  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  the  so-called  intangible  ad- 
vantages of  gas  are  practical  and  actual. 

The  use  of  gas  for  industrial  heating  purposes  has  many  striking 
advantages  in  its  favor.  Where  cleanliness  is  essential  to  a  good  prod- 
uct, it  is  an  ideal  fuel,  while  the  absence  of  smoke  and  soot  produces 
better  working  conditions.  Gas  is  available  at  the  turn  of  a  valve  and 
it  lends  itself  readily  to  automatic  control.  No  space  is  necessary  for 
storing  fuel  or  ashes,  and  ash  removal — a  big  item  when  coal  is  burned 
— is  eliminated.  Danger  from  fuel  fires  is  considerably  lessened  so  that 
lower  insurance  rates  are  possible.  Such  advantages  are  making  gas 
service  increasingly  necessary  to  industry. 

This  more  extensive  use  of  gas  will  bring  the  day  of  the  smokeless 
city  definitely  nearer.  Gas  heating  in  homes  and  industries  will  in  time 
do  away  with  the  smoke  nuisance.  Life  in  the  city  will  become  more 
pleasant  and  healthful. 

The  use  of  gas  is  a  notable  aid  to  the  conservation  of  raw  materials 
which  man  cannot  replace.  In  this  respect  the  industry  performs  a 
great  public  service.  Coal  and  oil  supplies  will  not  last  forever  and 
they  must  be  used  in  gas  making  so  that  we  will  receive  the  maximum 
efficiency  from  them.  The  common  method  of  burning  coal  in  the  raw 
state  is  wasteful  and  unscientific.  When  the  energy  contained  in  coal 
is  properly  utilized,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  increased  heating 
values  as  well  as  useful  by-products  are  obtained.  Coke  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  by-products.  In  the  making  of  gas,  one  ton  of 
bituminous  coal  will  produce  approximately  1400  pounds  of  smokeless 
coke,  12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  25  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  2 
to  3  gallons  of  benzol,  and  9  to  12  gallons  of  coal  tar.  When  coal 
is  burned  these  valuable  by-products  of  gas-making  go  up  in  smoke  and 
are  lost  forever.  Someday  an  aroused  public  opinion  will  demand  that 
all  coal  be  processed,  as  is  done  by  the  gas  industry  today.  When  that 
time  arrives  the  gas  business  will  have  come  into  its  own. 
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A  Necessary  Public  Service 

The  success  of  the  gas  industry  has  been  the  result  of  hard  work  and 
sound  thinking  directed  toward  providing  a  necessary  public  service. 
The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  striking  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  industry.  New  inventions,  new  and  better  ways  of 
manufacture— improvements  all  along  the  line  have  come  with  great 
rapidity.  Today,  industries  have  built  up  vast  systems  of  large-scale 
production  which  demand  scientific  selling  methods.  Mass  production, 
chain  stores,  mail  order  houses,  and  intensive  marketing  campaigns 
have  produced  vast  changes  in  the  occupations  of  individuals  with  re- 
sulting changes  in  standards  of  living.  During  this  era  it  was  necessary 
for  the  gas  industry  to  solve  many  difficult  problems  in  order  to  main- 
tain good  public  service.  This,  however,  the  industry  has  done  with 
marked  success. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  mass  production,  gas  engineers  have  de- 
signed installations  for  industrial  heating  processes  thought  impossible 
ten  years  ago.  In  like  manner,  sales  departments  have  met  the 
latest  demands  for  scientific  selling  of  both  service  and  appliances. 
Changed  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home  require  gas  for  cook- 
ing, water  heating,  space  heating  and  refrigeration.  The  industry  had 
to  be  ready  with  a  supply  of  gas  to  meet  these  changed  habits  of  the 
people,  or  it  would  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Economies  have  been 
effected  through  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  distribution  and 
utilization  as  well  as  by  efficient  management.  New  uses  for  gas  and 
its  by-products  are  constantly  in  the  course  of  development.  Public 
utilities  cannot  stand  still ;  they  must  plan  years  ahead  for  the  changes 
that  are  sure  to  come. 

The  technical  men  of  the  industry  through  their  efficiency  and  vision 
have  met  many  difficult  problems.  Also,  no  small  part  of  the  present 
success  and  stability  of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  way  public  relations 
problems  have  been  handled.  Through  improved  employee  contacts 
with  customers,  the  installation  of  numerous  service  refinements  mak- 
ing for  easier  and  more  satisfactory  relations  with  the  public,  a  wide- 
spread interest  and  participation  in  civic  affairs,  and  the  utilization  of 
every  phase  of  publicity  and  advertising  practice,  the  industry  has  con- 
stantly endeavored,  at  substantial  expenditure  of  both  time  and  money, 
to  cultivate  friendly  understanding  and  goodwill.  Where  the  technical 
features  of  gas  service  have  been  of  high-grade  character  and  have  ac- 
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companied  the  most  enlightened  methods  of  making  the  business  known 
and  understood  by  the  pubhc,  the  results  have  been  gratifying. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  gas  business  today  is 
not  a  monopoly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  company  usually  obtains 
a  charter  or  franchise  to  supply  a  community  with  gas  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  companies.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
expensive  duplication  of  service.  In  reality,  the  gas  business  has  never 
enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly.  In  the  early  days  it  had  to  compete 
with  the  candle  and  the  oil  lamp.  Today  it  has  to  compete  with  wood, 
coke,  coal,  oil  and  electricity.  This  competition  can  be  met  only  by 
properly  constructed  rates  and  good  public  relations.  In  fact,  a  proper 
rate  structure  is  a  public  relations  problem  in  itself.  The  public  in- 
terest is  involved  in  such  a  necessary  commodity  as  gas.  To  this  end 
it  is  wise  to  build  up  the  realization  that  gas  is  a  necessity.  It  is  this 
realization  which  has  helped  materially  to  make  the  gas  industry  a  sound 
business. 

First  Steps  in  Organizing  a  Company 

The  first  and  chief  aim  of  every  gas  company  is  to  make  and  sell  gas 
at  a  fair  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  give  just  as  good  service  to  the 
public  as  it  is  possible  to  give.  A  fair  profit  depends  on  good  service, 
and  the  best  service  is  not  possible  without  a  fair  profit. 


Suppose  John  Smith  knows  of  a  town  where  there  is  no  gas  plant.  He 
looks  over  the  community  and  decides  that  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons reside  there  to  justify  putting  in  a  plant.     He  has  some  money 
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but  not  enough,  so  he  goes  to  Thomas  Brown,  James  Richards  and 
William  Jones,  and  they  agree  to  put  in  their  savings  with  Smith's.  The 
four  of  them  form  a  company  or  corporation  by  legal  agreement.  They 
are  not  experienced  operators  in  the  gas  business  but  have  other  busi- 
ness interests  to  keep  them  occupied.  Consequently,  they  employ  men 
skilled  in  making  and  selling  gas,  install  them  as  working  officers  of 
the  company,  and  the  four  original  owners  constitute  a  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

A  gas  plant  is  built  and  business  begins.  The  company  charges  a 
rate  for  gas  that  has  been  approved  by  a  public  service  commission  nn 
the  basis  of  cost  of  providing  the  service.  Cost  of  operation  includes 
cost  of  wages,  coal,  oil,  coke,  materials,  repairs,  billing,  accounting, 
collecting,  taxes,  provision  for  retirement  of  property,  etc. 

But  the  gas  rate  must  do  still  more.  It  should  produce  income 
sufficient  to  pay  the  four  investors,  Smith,  Brown,  Richards  and  Jones, 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  each  has  put  into  the  business. 
This  is  called  among  business  men,  the  "rate  of  return,"  and  is  the 
payment  due  to  each  of  the  four  investors  for  risking  his  money  in 

the  business. 

The  investor  has  earned  this  payment  just  the  same  as  any  and 
every  employee  of  the  company  has  earned  his  wages,  and  is  just  as 
legally  and  morally  entitled  to  it  as  any  workman  is  entitled  to  his 
pay.    It  is  his  reward  for  giving  the  use  of  his  savings. 

Now,  as  the  town  grows,  owners  of  the  company  find  that  they 
must  extend  their  mains  to  outlying  sections.  As  new  homes  are  built 
and  population  increases,  the  four  original  investors  find  their  plant 
is  too  small  to  supply  the  amount  of  gas  needed  and  that  they  must  add 
to  its  capacity. 

They,  personally,  may  have  no  more  capital  to  invest,  yet  they  must 
secure  more  money  to  enlarge  the  gas  works  and  extend  the  mains. 
So  they  plan  to  issue  more  stock  and  bonds.  These  are  put  on  the 
market  and  may  be  sold  to  outside  investors  as  well  as  residents  of  the 
growing  town  who  may  have  money  to  invest.  A  majority  of  the 
securities  may  be  taken  by  local  business  men  and  their  wives,  school 
teachers,  policemen  and  firemen,  young  men  and  women  working  on 
a  salary,  and  also  by  the  gas  company's  own  employees. 

The  town  thrives  and  becomes  a  city.  Soon  the  owners,  now  num- 
bering a  hundred  or  more  (because  every  one  of  the  security  holders 
really  is  a  part  owner  of  any  gas  company)  find  that  the  plant  must  be 
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enlarged  again  and  new  mains  laid  to  care  for  the  increasing  demands 
for  gas  for  domestic  purposes  plus  its  fast-growing  use  in  industry. 
More  stocks  and  bonds  are  issued  to  pay  for  new  equipment  and  needed 
improvements,  and  again  local  residents  may  be  the  largest  buyers. 

Now  the  most  certain  thing  in  the  world  is  that  the  public  is  not  going 
to  buy  stock  and  bonds  of  an  gas  company  unless  that  company  can 
get  a  price  for  its  gas  that  will  enable  it  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
When  a  company  sells  bonds,  it  should  be  remembered,  it  really 
is  borrowing  the  money  under  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of  in- 
terest to  the  bondholder. 

Consequently,  when  conditions  in  a  local  community  are  such  as  to 
prevent  the  company  from  getting  a  price  for  its  gas  that  will  meet  the 
operating  costs,  these  conditions  hurt  the  gas  company  and  every  holder 
of  stock  or  bonds. 

Who  Is  the  Company? 

Keeping  in  mind  the  previous  picture  of  the  first  steps  in  organizing 
a  gas  company,  let  us  inquire,  "Who  is  the  company?" 

There  are  the  stockholders  and  the  bondholders;  there  are  the  di- 
rectors ;  there  is  the  management,  and  there  are  the  employees.  Now, 
which  of  these  is  the  company? 

The  bondholders  are  not  the  company — they're  simply  its  creditors. 
They  have  loaned  it  money  and  have  taken  its  bonds  as  evidence  of 
the  debt.  They  receive  interest  on  the  money  they  have  invested,  and 
as  long  as  that  interest  is  paid  them  they  have  no  voice  whatever  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  Of  course,  if  the  company  goes  into 
receivership,  the  bondholders  are  among  the  very  first  to  recover  their 
money.  What  is  left  belongs  to  the  stockholders.  No,  we  cannot  say 
the  bondholders  are  the  company. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  stockholders.  By  and  large  they  are  the 
real  owners  of  the  business,  because  stock  represents  ownership.  A 
large  number  of  them,  though,  may  own  non-voting  preferred  stock, 
and  as  long  as  they  get  their  dividends  these  stockholders  have  no  voice 
in  the  management.  We  couldn't  very  well  say  that  they  are  the  com- 
pany, either. 

But  how  about  the  holders  of  common  stock?  They  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  company  affairs.  But  they  don't  manage  the  business — 
not  as  stockholders.  They  simply  select  a  board  of  directors  to  run  the 
business  for  them. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  directors-they  don't  actually  run  the 
business,  either.  To  put  it  plainly,  some  of  them  wouldn't  know  how 
without  special  training,  and  very  few  of  them  are  gas  men.  Directo- 
rates are  composed  of  men  in  various  lines  of  business,  rushed  with 
their  own  affairs-bankers,  merchants,  capitalists  and  the  like.  When 
vou  analyze  it,  therefore,  the  directors  as  such  are  not  the  company. 

As  part  of  their  function,  directors  hire  officers  and  managers  to 
run  the  business.  They  employ  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
treasurer  and  so  forth.  Then  they  probably  lay  out  general  hnes  of 
policy  for  these  men  to  follow,  and  say  to  them:  '^Now,  you  run  this 

business."  i       j        ^       .. 

The  officers  of  the  company,  the  superintendents,  the  department 

heads  and  others  constitute  what  we  call  "the  management."  In  reality, 
however,  they  are  employees  the  same  as  the  lowliest  office  boy.  From 
the  president  right  on  down  through  the  entire  orgamzatxon,  all  are 
employees.  The  officers  may  own  stock  and  bonds.  But  so  may  the 
telephone  operator  and  the  meter  reader.  The  point  is  that  the  presi- 
dent the  vice-president,  superintendent  and  everyone  m  authority  do 
not  hold  their  jobs  because  they  are  bondholders  or  stockholders.  They 
were  picked  for  their  jobs  just  as  every  employee  is. 

Well,  then,  who  is  the  company  ? 

We  all  of  us  are  the  company— the  stockholders,  and  officers  and 
managers  and  department  heads,  fitters,  meter  readers,  telephone  op- 
erators, adjustment  clerks,  office  boys— everybody  on  the  payroll,  and 
even  the  security  holders  and  the  directors,  too.  Each  has  an  mterest 
in  the  company's  welfare  and  an  obligation,  moreover,  to  make  that 
interest  a  live,  active,  constructive  one. 

However  the  various  human  elements  which  constitute  a  gas  com- 
pany ranging  from  security  holders  right  down  through  the  company's 
organization,  do  not  by  any  means  complete  the  picture.  For  example, 
the  company  must  fulfill  certain  very  definite  responsibilities  to  its 
stockholders  and  to  its  customers.  We  will  do  no  more  than  hst  some 
of  them  here  because  later  on  in  this  book  they  will  be  discussed  more 

in  detail. 

The  Company  is  responsible  for  keeping  up  its  plant  and  property 
in  order  that  the  investments  may  be  protected,  and  in  order  that  a 
consistently  high  level  of  service  be  maintained  for  its  customers. 

The  Company  must  secure  through  efficient  management  and  rate 
adjustment,  if  necessary,  a  return  on  the  investment  which  will  safe- 
guard its  credit  standing. 
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The  Company  is  responsible  for  making  and  distributing  sufficient  gas 
to  meet  the  demands  for  its  customers. 

It  must  maintain  accurate  measuring  devices;  it  must  charge  for 
service  and  collect  for  it. 

It  must  maintain  adequate  safety  standards  and  devices. 

It  must  keep  its  production  cost  as  low  as  possible  commensurate  with 
the  maintenance  of  good  service. 

Its  rate  must  not  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  a  general  use  of  its  prod- 
uct. 

It  must  not  discriminate  in  the  technical  service  supplied,  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  furnished,  nor  in  the  treatment  accorded  the 
Company's  many  customers. 

Maintaining  Credit  Standing 

We  have  referred  previously  to  a  reasonable  interest  rate  on  capital. 
The  talk  Mr.  Harris  had  with  a  vice-president  of  his  bank  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  that  term.  Mr.  Harris  had  gone  to  the  banker  for  advice 
in  investing  $10,000. 

Mr.  Norton,  the  vice-president  of  this  midwestern  bank,  had  been 
unusually  successful  in  his  investments  for  the  bank 
as  well  as  for  cHents. 

I 


"You  can  always  get  3>4%  from  our  savings  department,"  he  said, 
"but  unless  it's  for  a  temporary  investment  that  rate  will  hardly  in- 
terest you.  If  you're  going  to  need  the  money  again  within  a  year  or 
two  that's  probably  the  highest  you  can  get  with  absolute  safety." 
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"No,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  "I'll  not  need  it  soon.  I'd  like  to  make  this 
a  permanent  investment.  And  I'd  like  to  get  more  than  3>4%.  I'm 
willing  to  take  a  little  more  risk,  but  I  want  to  keep  the  element  of  risk 
well  within  reason." 

"Then  let  me  suggest  a  preferred  stock  in  some  utility,  say  the  local 
gas  company,"  replied  Mr.  Norton.  "You  can  get  about  5%  at  the 
present  market,  an  excellent  yield  for  so  conservative  and  marketable 
a  security.  When  that  stock  was  first  brought  out  it  had  to  yield  the 
investors  over  7%  in  order  to  get  anyone  to  buy,  but  the  record  of  the 
company  has  been  so  good  during  the  past  ten  years  that  there  is  much 
less  risk  in  the  investment  now.  Consequently,  investors  gladly  buy 
it  at  a  price  that  gives  them  only  about  5%  on  their  money." 

"That  sounds  attractive,  Mr.  Norton,  but  why  not  a  common  stock 
instead  of  preferred?" 

"Because  you  told  me  that  you  wanted  a  fairly  good  return  and  didn't 
want  much  risk.  The  common  stockholder  always  assumes  the  risk. 
In  a  large  successful  company  that  risk  may  be  small.  But  then  the  price 
of  the  stock  is  so  high  in  the  open  market  that  the  dividend  yield  (which 
you  might  call  the  interest  on  your  investment)  is  very  small,  A  small 
company  has  a  greater  risk,  and  the  yield  has  to  be  higher  to  attract 
any  one  who  will  take  it." 

"And  how  about  bonds  ?"  asked  Mr.  Harris. 

"Bonds  of  the  same  company  will  give  you  a  smaller  return,  though 
they  do  rank  ahead  of  the  stocks  from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  about  investing  is  that  the  interest  or 
the  dividend  yield  offered  represents  very  well  about  what  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  company  for  the  capital  it  needs.  The  more  the  risk  the 
higher  the  rate.  There  are  a  few  other  factors  which  might  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  one  element  of  risk  is  most  important  to  you." 

Mr.  Harris  bought  gas  company  preferred,  joining  the  army  of  local 
gas  company  investors.  Thus  he  has  a  double  interest  in  the  company, 
first  as  a  customer  and  second  as  a  stockholder. 


Obtaining  New  Funds 

Before  we  leave  Mr.  Harris,  notice  how  Mr.  Norton  defined  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest :  the  rate  that  must  be  paid  to  attract  capital. 
That  rate  is  higher  than  ordinary  interest  rates  at  a  savings  bank;  it 
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includes,  also,  compensation  for  business  risk,  plus  whatever  additional 
reward  an  efficient  management  finds  it  must  offer  to  bring  in  and  keep 
fresh  capital. 

If  the  gas  company  is  to  render  a  satisfactory  public  service  it  must 
have  such  a  sound  financial  structure  as  to  make  it  possible  for  bankers 
and  investment  firms  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  company's 
securities.  Even  with  the  known  stability  of  the  business,  however, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  raise  money  when  it  is  needed  most.  In 
recent  years  the  function  of  obtaining  new  funds  has  been  turned  over, 
in  many  instances,  to  an  organization  known  as  a  holding  company. 

The  establishment  of  a  holding  company  serves  to  give  the  operating 
company  a  stabilized  source  of  capital  for  needed  expansion.  A  hold- 
ing company  may  control  a  number  of  operating  companies.  This  gives 
the  customer  of  the  operating  company  the  advantages  of  pooled  re- 
sources and  unified  operation.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  buying 
power  of  several  operating  companies  when  centered  in  the  holding 
company  will  enable  the  operating  companies  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
equipment,  raw  material,  and  supplies,  and  thus  better  discharge  one 
of  their  responsibilities  to  customer  and  stockholder.  • 


is  informed,  and  which  understands  the  company's  policy  and  aim ;  for 
the  public  attitude  toward  any  organization  is  based  naturally,  upon 
its  experience  in  its  contact  with  it."  In  other  words,  a  satisfactory 
public  attitude  depends,  for  the  most  part,  upon  informed  and  under- 
standing contact  employees. 

If  you  do  not  know  your  company's  rules,  if  you  do  not  understand 
the  policies  and  aims  through  which  your  Company  discharges  its 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the  public,  lose  no  time  in  securing 
this  information.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  improved 
employee-customer  relations. 


<r^^^^^^ 


The  Necessity  for  Rules  and  Policies 

Because  of  the  many  and  varied  obligations  and  responsibilities  as- 
sumed by  the  gas  company,  the  necessity  of  having  rules  and  a  definite 
policy  is  obvious.  Do  you  know  how  a  huge  locomotive  weighing  tons 
is  kept  upon  the  rails?  A  little  flange,  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in 
width,  serves  the  purpose.  The  Company  rules  are  like  these  flanges 
on  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive:  they  are  very  little  things,  yet  they 
hold  a  large  Company  to  the  right  track.  There  is  hardly  an  employee 
of  any  Company  who  has  not  felt,  at  some  time  or  other,  that  certain 
rules  were  obnoxious.  Such  an  attitude  is  the  result  of  a  wrong  point 
of  view.  With  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  his  Company  in 
mind,  such  an  employee  secures  a  viewpoint  from  which  he  can  see  the 
necessitv  for  such  rules. 

A  well-known  public  utility  executive  has  said:  "A  public  service 
company  has,  as  one  of  its  primary  functions,  the  maintenance  of  a 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relationship  with  the  public.  A  satisfactory, 
public  attitude  depends  fundamentally  upon  an  informed  and  under- 
standing public ;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  a  personnel  which 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  II 


Review  of  Chapter  II 


Who  owns  your  Company  ? 


Write  below  the  story  of  how  your  company  secures  its  gas  and  de- 
livers it  at  the  outlet  on  the  customer's  premises. 


Why  must  your  Company  have  rules  and  regulations? 


What  would  you  say  are  the  chief  aims  of  your  Company? 
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Chapter  III 
THE  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
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'Pretty  lucky  tonight,'*  said  Adkins  to  his  three  fellow  commuters 
as  they  hurried  on  to  the  train  from  the  ferry  and  found  a  vacant  double 
seat.  They  all  lived  in  the  same  surburban  town  and  had  formed  the 
habit  of  making  their  daily  journey  together.  They  were  alert,  intelli- 
gent men.  Each  had  met  with  some  success  in  his  own  particular  busi- 
ness. 

"Well,  what's  new  tonight?"  asked  Mitchell,  as  they  settled  down  for 
the  trip,  spreading  their  newspapers  before  them. 

"Say,  here's  something,"  remarked  Hotchkiss,  "the  gas  company  in 
Auburnville  is  asking  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  a  higher  rate." 
All  four  lived  in  Auburnville  so  this  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  group. 

"But  I  see  their  petition  says  it  won't  increase  the  cost  for  every 
one.  Those  who  use  a  lot  of  gas  will  really  get  it  cheaper.  They  say 
it  is  a  change,  but  not  really  an  increase,"  said  Johnson. 

"You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,"  said  Adkins,  "the  company  will 
benefit.  These  private  concerns  get  the  customer  at  every  turn.  Now 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  in  a  town  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
people.  We  had  a  municipal  electric  light  plant  and  a  municipal  gas 
system.  The  water  works  was  of  course  owned  by  the  town.  The 
telephone  company  and  the  street  cars  were  the  only  utilities  the  city 
didn't  own  and  operate.  Buckville  was  the  most  progressive  city  in 
the  whole  state.    I  never  could  understand  why  it  didn't  grow." 


Buckville  Versus  Shellville 

"What  was  there  to  make  it  grow,  Jim  ?"  asked  Hotchkiss. 

"Why,  it  was  progressive,  a  fine  place  in  which  to  live,  excellent 
railroad  service,  good  location  on  the  river,  several  manufacturing 
plants.  It  was  a  lot  better  town  than  some  of  those  that  grew  like 
wildfire.  Some  of  them  hadn't  any  real  reason  for  growing.  Just  ac- 
cident. There  was  Shellburg.  Two  or  three  factories  located  there, 
were  very  successful,  and  the  town  doubled  in  population  every  ten 
years  since." 
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'But  what  makes  you  say  that  Buckville  was  so  progressive  ?"  asked 
Mitchell.    "I  don't  call  a  town  progressive  unless  it  grows." 

"Why,  because  it  was  progressive  in  every  way.  It  owned  its  gas 
and  electric  plants  and  ran  them  for  the  people  instead  of  for  the 
capitalists.  We  didn't  have  to  pay  for  profits,  just  paid  cost  for  gas 
and  electricity." 

"How  much  did  you  pay  for  them,  if  you  happen  to  remember?" 
continued  Mitchell. 

"It's  funny.  I  do  remember.  You  see  I  was  looking  at  an  old  bill 
for  gas  and  electricity  yesterday.    They  were  both  together  on  the  same 

bill.  I  ran  across  it  in  a 
package  of  old  letters  in  my 
attic  at  home.  Of  course 
prices  have  come  down  a 
lot  since  then,  like  auto- 
mobiles and  radios.  They 
charged  fifteen  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour  for  electricity 
and  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  for  gas." 

Hotchkiss  whistled.  "And  you  call 
that  progressive!  Why  thirty  years 
ago  that  was  out  of  all  proportion! 
A  dollar  then  was  worth  more  than  two  dollars  today.  Imagine  pay- 
ing over  thirty  cents  a  K.  W.  for  electricity !  Especially  when  you  used 
it  up  so  fast  on  those  dinky  old  carbon  lamps." 


A  Difference  of  Opinion 

"It  was  worth  it  though,  in  those  days,"  Johnson  remarked.  "My 
father  would  have  paid  a  lot  more  for  it  than  that  if  he  could  have  had 
it  on  the  farm,  though  he  certainly  didn't  have  money  to  throw  away." 

"Yes,  not  only  worth  it,  but  it  cost  a  lot  more  to  produce,"  said 
Adkins.  "The  people  in  our  town  got  it  for  cost.  That's  why  I  say 
our  town  was  progressive." 

"Would  you  call  me  progressive  if  I  had  an  automobile  built  out  in 
my  garage  and  sold  it  for  what  it  cost  me  to  build  ?"  asked  Mitchell. 
That  doesn't  prove  anything,"  replied  Adkins.     "No,  I  don't  want 
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automobiles,  or  anything  else  that's  manufactured,  to  be  sold  by  the 
government.  I'm  not  a  socialist.  But  I  do  believe  the  cities  ought  to 
run  the  gas  and  electric  systems  to  give  the  people  these  necessities 
at  cost." 

"Than  why  not  the  grocery  companies  also?"  asked  Johnson.  "Cer- 
tainly groceries  are  necessary." 

"Well,  none  of  these  mercantile  or  manufacturing  enterprises  has 
ever  been  successful  as  a  government  enterprise.  But  I  believe  gas 
and  electric  systems  can  succeed  under  government  operation." 

When  the  Town  Grows 

"How  about  your  own  town,  Buckville?  Was  that  successful?  Is 
the  utility  company  still  operated  by  the  city  ?"  Hotchkiss  had  lived  in 
Shellburg  for  a  few  years  and  he  knew  what  Adkins  must  reply  to  his 
question. 

"No,  the  city  sold  out  to  the  Shell  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  nearly 
ten  years  ago.  But  that  doesn't  mean  it  wasn't  successful.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  Buckville  was  too  small  a  town  to  produce  the  stuff 
at  as  low  a  figure  as  the  Shell  Valley  could  afford  to  sell  for." 

"But,  Jim,  the  Shell  Valley  started  in  Shellburg,  even  smaller  than 
Buckville  at  that  time.  What  made  the  company  succeed  so  that  it 
could  buy  out  your  city  plant?" 

"That  was  just  the  accident  of  growth  of  Shellburg.  I  told  you  it 
just  happened  to  get  some  successful  industries  and  they  made  the  town 
grow.  If  those  same  factories  had  been  built  in  Buckville  you'd  have 
heard  a  different  story." 

"Wasn't  one  of  those  industries  that  made  Shellburg  successful  the 
Shell  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  ?" 

"No;  that  concern  grew  because  the  town  grew.  And  the  town 
grew  because  of  the  Smith  Company,  and  the  Auto  Parts  Company  and 
the  Metal  Manufacturing  Company  and  a  few  others." 

"Then  why  did  the  Shell  Valley  grow  so  much  faster  than  the  town  ? 
Why  did  it  extend  service  to  Braurton  and  Zenith  and  Klorak  and 
Liberty  and  every  other  town  in  the  Valley?  And  why  did  it  buy  up 
your  municipal  plants  at  Buckville  and  Washington  and  even  the  whole 
electric  system  serving  twenty  or  thirty  cities  about  two  hundred  miles 
north.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  have  been  some  very  intelligent  man- 
agement to  make  that  little  gas  and  electric  company  grow  into  such  a 
tremendous  system.     The  way  they  reduced  electric  rates  was  amaz- 
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ing.  They  started  in  Shellburg  at  a  rate  lower  than  your  cost  rate  in 
Buckville — twelve  cents,  I  think,  against  your  fifteen.  Gas  at  a  dollar 
forty  against  your  dollar  and  a  half.  Now  even  Buckville  pays  only 
nine  cents  for  current  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  gas,  while  Shell- 
burg gets  both  for  still  lower  prices." 


The  Price  Situation 
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'That  isn't  fair,"  said  Adkins.  "That's  one  of  the  very  reasons  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  government  operation  so  people  won't  be  dis- 
criminated against  just  because  they  happen  to  live  in  different  cities." 

"What  was  the  price  situation  when  you  had  city  ownership?  Buck- 
ville sold  at  cost,  but  the  cost  you  say  was  fifteen  cents.  The  Shell- 
burg company  sold  at  a  profit  and  yet  charged  only  twelve  cents.  Why 
the  difference?  It  couldn't  have  been  cheaper  coal,  for  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  price  then." 

"But  Hotchkiss,  now  I'm  going  to  take  up  Jim's  side  of  the  case," 
said  Johnson.  "Of  course  they  made  money.  Better  management. 
They've  lowered  prices,  too — on  electricity — why  not  on  gas  ?  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  there's  been  a  slight  reduction.  But  on  neither  gas  nor  elec- 
tricity are  those  rates  so  low  as  they  are  in  the  town  I  used  to  live  in. 
Now  why  can't  we  have  the  government — either  city  or  state — hire 
the  best  talent  that  can  be  obtained,  experts  in  the  business — ^and  run 
the  business  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ?  That  would  give 
us  service  at  a  still  lower  price,  saving  all  the  profits.  Just  because 
one  town  fails  it  doesn't  mean  they'd  all  fail.  Lots  of  business  con- 
cerns fail  while  others  succeed." 


Regulating  the  Rates 

"When  you  say  the  price  of  gas  isn't  lower,  you're  forgetting  that  a 
price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  today  is  less  than  half  as  high  as  that  same 
price  thirty  years  ago.  I  was  reading  an  article  yesterday  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  dollar.  It  showed  that  seventy-five  cents  in  1900 
would  buy  as  much  as  a  dollar  seventy-five  in  1926." 

"And  then  for  your  second  question,"  continued  Mitchell,  "haven't 
they  tried  that  expert  stuff  for  the  government  frequently  enough  ?  It's 
the  very  fact  that  you  can't  set  up  any  big  business  in  government 
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without  all  sorts  of  politics  in  it  that  makes  most  Americans  afraid  of 
government  ownership.  We  do  get  very  satisfactory  results  from  able 
management  under  private  ownership.  We've  never  seen  any  govern- 
ment bureau  that  could  run  anything  so  efficiently  as  our  utilities  are 
run,  constantly  improving  the  service,  charging  very  reasonable  rates 
and  yet  making  a  profit." 

"Well,  anyway,  Fm  glad  there's  government  control.  If  the  states 
didn't  regulate  the  rates  for  gas  and  electricity  the  companies  would 
charge  us  twice  as  much."  Adkins  seemed  delighted  to  get  in  this  final 
thrust  at  the  utilities. 

*'Not  a  bit  of  it,  Jim,"  observed  Mitchell.  "I'll  grant  that  state  regu- 
lation is  generally  wise,— there  were  plenty  of  abuses  that  crept  into  the 
practices  of  some  companies  before  the  day  of  such  control,  but  now 
most  of  the  utility  companies  are  eager  to  reduce  rates  where  they 
can  to  bring  in  more  business.  They  really  make  more  money  at  rea- 
sonable rates  than  at  high  rates.  The  only  trouble  is  that  it's  impossible 
to  make  the  rates  reasonable  without  a  rather  complicated  rate  structure. 
And  most  people  are  suspicious  of  anything  too  complicated  for  them 
to  understand  immediately.  The  value  of  state  regulation  is  that  it 
permits  a  study  of  rates  on  the  part  of  some  one  representing  the  public 
and  makes  it  possible  to  adopt  a  more  nearly  reasonable  plan  for  rates 
than  would  be  allowed  without  that  study." 

"Aubumville,  Auburnville,"  shouted  the  conductor  as  the  train 
coasted  into  a  station. 

"Here  we  are  already,"  said  Hotchkiss.  "These  public  utility  ques- 
tions certainly  get  people  stirred  up,  don't  they?  There's  my  wife  with 
the  car.    Come  on,  I'll  take  you  all  home." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  believe  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  service  to  the  public  results  from  private  own- 
ership and  operation  of  public  utilities  subject  to  state  regulation,  rather 
than  government  or  municipal  ownership  and  operation.  Every  utility 
employee  ought  to  know  something  about  the  details  of  that  regulation. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  control  except  by  all  states.  All  the  meth- 
ods for  all  the  states  can't  possibly  be  presented  in  detail  in  this  course. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  carry  your  study  in  group  conferences  further, 
and  to  learn,  if  you  do  not  already  know,  just  how  your  state  proceeds. 

Competition  alone  does  not  protect  the  public  interest.  It  serves  very 
well  in  many  industries,  but  it  becomes  ruinous  in  others  and  costs  the 
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public  more  in  the  long  run  than  would  limited  monopoly.  In  the  case 
of  public  utilities,  monopoly  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  duplicate 
tracks,  or  pipe  lines  or  wire  systems  would  unnecessarily  increase  the 
cost  to  a  point  which  would  prohibit  their  general  use.  This  is  so  self 
evident  to  us  now  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  took  so  long 
for  the  general  public  to  realize  it. 


Private  Versus  Public  Corporations 

All  business  corporations  are  of  two  kinds — either  private  ones,  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing,  etc.,  or  public  corpora- 
tions, which  supply  our  communities  with  light,  heat,  power,  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  You  are  familiar  with  the  private  corporations 
which  supply  you  with  food,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.  But  public  cor- 
porations are  not  engaged  in  supplying  a  commodity  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Their  most  important  function  is  to  furnish  a  personal  service 
which  is  consumed  and  which  cannot  be  boxed,  crated,  shipped  or 
stored.    It  is  service  which  is  used  up  the  moment  it  is  delivered. 

Of  these  two  groups  of  business — public  and  private — we  all  recog- 
nize that  public  businesses  must  have  a  larger  share  of  regulation  and 
control  than  private  businesses,  for  they  are  as  a  rule  natural  monop- 
olies. 

Public  businesses  have  received  a  special  privilege  or  franchise  to  op- 
erate as  monopolies,  which  is  not  conferred  upon  a  private  enterprise, 
and  in  recognition  of  this,  the  public  enterprises  have  a  larger  share  of 
regulation  and  control.  Most  of  the  States  have  established  special 
machinery  for  exercising  this  regulation.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  public 
service  commission,  a  body  vested  with  wide  power  of  regulation,  con- 
trol over  rates,  standards  of  service,  equipment  facihties,  finance  and 
everything  which  pertains  directly  to  the  operation  of  public  utilities. 


The  State  Controls  Prices 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this  regulation  is  the  control  of 
rates,  or  price  charged  for  service.  If  you  think  that  your  grocer  has 
over-charged  you,  you  may  transfer  your  patronage  to  another  grocer. 
The  State  or  municipality  cannot  tell  your  grocer  what  prices  he  shall 
charge,  because  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
contract  which  every  person  is  granted  under  our  Constitution.     WTien 
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you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  grocer  your  only  alternative  is  to  trade 
elsewhere. 

It  is  different  with  public  utilities.  The  State  intervenes  and  the 
utility  commission  is  given  jurisdiction  over  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
electric  service,  telephone  service,  gas,  electric  railway  fares,  etc.  In  the 
public  utility  business  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  contract 
with  regard  to  rates  or  prices  which  may  be  charged. 
This  is  important,  because  it  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 

public  and  private  businesses.  The 
public  business  is  responsible  to  the 
State  commission  and  is  regulated  by 
it. 

The  private  business  is  permitted  to 
earn  whatever  it  can  without  interfer- 
ence by  regulation.  A  public  utility, 
however,  because  of  its  monopoly  and 
because  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  its  service,  is  permitted  to 
earn  only  a  fair  and  reason- 
able rate  of  return  upon  its 
property,  theory  being  that 
more  than  this  would  be  un- 
necessary and  that  less 
would  bankrupt  the  utility. 
There  are  just  two 
things  in  regulation  of 
public  utilities  in  which  the 
customer  is  interested:  one  is  a  rate  which  he  considers  reasonable, 
and  the  other  is  good,  reliable  satisfactory  service.  Here  the  State  in- 
tervenes again  and  specifies  in  detail  the  service  which  the  business  must 
render.    This  is  not  true  of  private  business. 


A  Four-Fold  Obligation 

Suppose  you  are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  hardware  store  or  a 
garage.  The  States  does  not  regulate  the  character  of  the  service ;  does 
not  tell  you  what  to  charge,  or  what  equipment  to  install  or  how  to  keep 
your  books. 

But,  if  you  are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  public  business,  the 
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public,  through  its  representatives  on  the  utility  commission,  specifies 
the  character  of  service  you  must  render  to  your  customers.  The  courts 
and  the  laws  have  built  up  this  principal  so  that  all  who  engage  in  a 
public  business  must  fulfill  a  four-fold  obligation. 

The  first  obligation  placed  upon  a  public  business  (but  not  upon  a 
private  one)  is  to  provide  adequate  service,  which  means  that  the  serv- 
ice, the  facilities,  the  equipment  and  property  must  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  demand  upon  the  business. 

The  second  obligation  is  that  the  public  utility  must  serve  all  custom- 
ers. This,  too,  is  not  true  of  a  private  enterprise.  If  you  are  engaged 
in  the  millinery  business  you  may  sell  to  whom  you  choose.  If  you  have 
an  objectionable  customer  and  do  not  like  her  race,  nationality  or  re- 
ligion, or  for  any  caprice  or  fancy,  you  can  refuse  to  sell.  But  this  is 
not  so  with  a  public  utility.  It  must  serve  all — all  customers  who  de- 
sire its  service. 

The  third  obligation  is  to  serve  without  discrimination  between  users. 
If  you  are  engaged  in  a  private  business — say  the  furniture  business — 
and  a  customer  comes  into  your  store  you  can  quote  him  one  price,  and 
when  the  next  one  enters  your  store  you  can  quote  him  a  lower  price  if 
he  has  less  purchasing  power  than  the  first  customer. 

You  do  not  have  to  sell  the  same  thing  at  the  same  price,  and  the  State 
cannot  compel  you  to  do  so,  for  it  would  violate  your  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  contract.  Professional  men — doctors,  lawyers  and 
others — are  accustomed  to  regulate  their  charges  in  accordance  with  the 
wealth  or  paying-ability  of  their  clients.  But  it  is  not  so  in  a  public 
utility  business.    It  must  serve  all  without  discrimination. 


The  Customer's  Interests  Are  Safeguarded 

A  fair  and  reasonable  price  is  the  fourth  obligation.  The  State  has 
gone  much  farther  and  specifies  in  detail  just  what  the  change  for  util- 
ity services  shall  be  throughout  a  community. 

It  has  provided  an  open  door  for  complaints.  If  any  customer,  any 
municipal  government,  any  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  any  other  group  of 
customers  is  dissatisfied  with  rates  charged  for  utility  service,  or  with 
character  or  quality  of  service  rendered  such  customer  or  group  need  but 
file  a  complaint  with  the  State  commission  which  will  find  out  if  the  com- 
plaint is  well-founded,  and,  if  so,  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
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And  the  State  goes  still  farther.  It  prescribes,  in  detail  accounting 
procedure  for  all  public  businesses.  If  you  are  in  the  shoe  business,  you 
can  keep  your  accounts  as  you  choose — or  you  may  keep  none  at  all. 
But  if  you  are  in  the  public  utility  business,  the  State  commission  may 
order  your  accounting  procedure  to  conform  with  the  system  prescribed 
by  the  commission,  so  that  it — the  regulating  body — may  have  a  basis 
for  intelligent  regulation. 


Securities  Are  Approved 

The  State  even  controls  the  issuance  of  all  public  utility  securities 
— stocks,  bonds  and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness.  If  you  are  engaged 
in  a  private  business — say  the  manufacturing  business— the  State  does 
not  regulate  issuance  of  stock  in  your  enterprise,  except  in  a  very  general 
manner.  In  the  public  utility  business,  before  stocks,  bonds,  securities 
of  any  kind  can  be  offered  for  sale,  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the 
State  commission  must  be  obtained  first. 

You  have  probably  noticed  in  newspapers  that  when  stocks,  bonds  or 
other  securities  are  offered  for  sale  by  utility  corporations,  the  advertise- 
ment will  have  a  statement  like  this :  "Authorized  and  approved  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission." 

Before  this  approval  is  given,  the  commission  has  first  conducted  a 
careful  investigation  to  assure  itself  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
securities  were  to  be  issued,  and  the  amount  which  would  be  offered, 
were  legitimate  and  proper. 

This  control  has  helped  to  create  a  sort  of  preferred  type  of  invest- 
ment of  public  utility  securities,  making  it  easier  for  these  businesses 
to  raise  new  capital  on  attractive  terms.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
States  sanction  of  these  securities  does  not  guarantee  the  investor  a  re- 
turn on  them,  it  does  convey  the  assurance  that  these  securities  have 
been  issued  for  a  proper  purpose  and  for  only  a  proper  amount. 

What  is  the  result  ?  It  has  brought  a  great  stimulus  to  the  business 
which  is  known  as  ^'customer  ownership"  and  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  wide-spread  distribution  of  public  utility  securities  among 
users  of  public  utility  service  in  every  hamlet,  village,  town  and  city. 

Conclusion 

The  whole  problem  of  state  regulation  is  involved  in  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical detail  too  lengthy  for  this  Course.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
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chapter  simply  to  give  the  contact  employee  a  background  for  under- 
standing some  of  the  problems  of  regulation  that  interest  the  customer 
he  serves.  The  main  body  of  the  public  is  well  satisfied  with  public 
utilities  and  the  state  regulation  of  them,  although  in  some  quarters 
there  is  lack  of  confidence  and  suspicion.  Those  who  are  antagonistic 
to  the  present  and  prevailing  system  of  regulation  constitute  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  public.  There  is  danger  of  forgetting  this 
fact  when  listening  to  soap  box  orators.  It  is  the  employee's  duty  to 
understand  the  situation  and  to  help  where  possible  to  make  customers 
see  how  open  and  above-board  is  the  attitude  of  his  company  in  this 
matter  of  rates. 

You  can  readily  get  further  information  on  the  subject  and  make  your- 
self familiar  with  the  situation  in  your  community.  This  is  advisable, 
for  the  procedure  in  your  own  state  may  differ  in  many  important  re- 
spects from  that  set  forth  in  this  text.  Jot  down  questions  that  occur 
to  you  and  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  become  better  in- 
formed about  your  own  industry. 
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Review  of  Chapter  III 

Why  are  there  not  two  or  more  gas  companies  serving  the  same  com- 
munity ? 


Why  does  not  the  State  set  the  prices  at  which  shoes  or  sugar  are 
sold? 


State  the  four-fold  obligation  placed  upon  a  gas  company. 


What  has  been  the  effect  of  Commission  approval  of  public  utility 
securities  ? 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  III 

Find  out  what  you  can  about  regulation  in  your  state  and  make 
complete  notes  below. 
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Chapter  IV 
HOW  RATES  ARE  FIXED 

The  public  service  system  can  never  stand  still  and  it  never  will 
be  completed.  It  grows  constantly,  and  it  must  expand,  not  only  to 
keep  pace  with  an  increasing  population,  but  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
demands  of  the  public  for  more  and  better  service.  If  such  services 
were  not  permitted  to  expand,  they  would  no  longer  be  efficient  public 
services,  but  rather  public  nuisances. 


Additional  Funds  Always  Required 

In  common  with  cities  which  are  alive  and  progressive,  or  public 
service  companies  require  a  constant  inflow  of  money  to  pay  for 
materials  and  labor  required  in  the  expansion,  improvement  of  facili- 
ties and  perfection  of  their  services.  This  new  money  can  be  drawn 
only  from  one  source,  the  investment  funds  of  the  country — the  sav- 
ings of  the  industrious  and  thrifty — and  must  be  obtained  in  compe- 
tition with  the  attractive  and  profitable  opportunities  offered  for  the 
investment  of  these  savings  elsewhere. 

Under  regulation  such  as  now  prevails  throughout  the  country,  the 
reward  to  investors  in  public  utilities  is  limited  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return.  Those  seeking  investments  that  assure  them  of  safety  of 
principal  and  interest  generally  look  with  favor  on  utility  securities. 
In  regulating  its  utilities,  therefore,  the  public  actually  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  both  protecting  the  capital  invested  in  the  service  and 
assuring  a  just  reward  in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends.  If  this 
were  not  true,  regulation  would  fail,  for  investors'  money  would  not 
flow  into  the  utilities  and  development  would  cease. 

Utility  rates  are  not  determined  in  haphazard  fashion.  They  take  into 
account  many  items  that  would  bewilder  the  layman.  To  be  fixed  justly 
and  properly  utility  rates  require  the  services  of  experts  who  devote 
all  of  their  time  to  such  matters. 


The  Basis  for  Rates 

Under  commission  regulation,  stock  issued  by  a  utility  company  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rates.    Rates  are  based  on  the  properties  actually 
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in  use  or  capable  of  being  used  in  the  public  service.  Stock  merely 
represents  the  ownership  of  individuals  in  the  company  and  entitles 
these  owners  to  participate,  in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  property  devoted  to  public  use. 

The  New  York  Commission  has  said : 

"Invested  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  a  rate  of  return  to 
a  public  service  corporation,  means  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
used  in  giving  the  service.  This  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
stock  value  of  the  corporation." 

In  the  making  of  rate  schedules,  a  fair  value  is  fixed  on  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  used  and  useful  in  the  public  service.  It  is  then 
determined  what  the  actual  costs  of  operation  are:  that  is,  the  costs 
of  fuel,  material,  labor,  taxes,  maintenance,  etc.  An  amount  is  then 
determined  such  as  will  enable  the  company  to  set  aside  out  of  earn- 
ings a  sufficient  reserve  fund  for  replacements  which  will  enable  it  to 
purchase  new  machinery  and  equipment  to  replace  old  and  broken 
down  machinery.  The  cost  of  operation  and  the  reserve  for  replace- 
ments being  ascertained,  a  sum,  usually  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent, 
is  computed  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property — ^the  physical  properties 
(land,  plants,  machinery  and  other  equipment)  working  capital,  etc. 
This  is  the  total  amount  the  company  is  permitted  to  earn  as  a  "wage" 
to  investors  for  the  use  of  their  money  so  devoted  to  public  service. 
It  represents  a  return  on  the  investment  as  nearly  fair  to  all  interests 
involved — public  as  well  as  investors — ^as  can  be  secured. 

The  present  system  of  state  regulation  is  the  natural  and  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  obvious  and  unbearable  faults 
of  the  old  system,  the  primitive  one  of  a  utility  and  a  municipality 
"horse-trading"  or  battling  over  the  terms  of  contracts  and  each  trying 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other. 

No  utility  at  its  start  was  a  public  necessity,  since  the  public  had  to 
be  taught  its  usefulness  and  desirability.  Therefore,  both  service  and 
rates  were  less  important.  The  promoting  company's  chief  aim  was  de- 
velopment, education  of  the  public  to  use  its  service,  and  this  was  im- 
possible if  service  were  poor  and  rates  too  high. 

Like  any  commercial  bargain  not  based  on  costs,  the  old  system  re- 
sulted in  poor  service.  Rates  were  too  high,  corruption  was  rife  and 
the  worst  kind  of  local  politics  and  practices  crept  in.  In  either  case 
the  public  failed  to  get  what  is  now  looked  upon  as  essential :  good  and 
adequate  service  at  fair  rates. 
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The  Measure  of  Reasonable  Rates 

Today,  the  foundation  of  all  rates  is  that  the  rate  for  the  service 
rendered  must  be  reasonable  in  and  of  itself,  and  must  also  pay  the 
legitimate  cost  of  that  service,  including  a  fair  return  to  the  investors 
in  the  utility. 

The  cost  of  service  necessarily  varies  with  the  different  classes  of 
service— the  long  user,  the  short  hour  user,  the  large  and  small  user. 
The  most  discriminating  rate,  alike  unfair  to  both  customer  and  com- 
pany, is  a  straight  line  rate.  Under  this  type  of  rate  the  price  of  gas 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  is  constant  regardless  of  the  amount  used. 
Such  a  rate  ignores  the  costs  for  the  various  classes  of  service  and  takes 
no  account  of  demand  and  output  charges.  Straight  line  rates  dis- 
courage the  use  of  gas  by  those  who  would  naturally  make  the  most 
and  best  use  of  it,  and  place  the  cost  of  one  class  of  service  on  other 
classes  or  take  the  loss  out  of  the  utility — a,  process  which  cannot  be 
indefinitely  continued. 

The  usual  provision  in  commission  laws  is  as  follows :  "Unjust  or  un- 
reasonable charges  are  prohibited  and  all  charges  should  be  just  and 


reasonable."  This  means  just  and  reasonable  to  the  utility  as  well  as 
to  the  customer.  Increases  in  rates  are  authorized  where  justified  as 
well  as  decreases  when  warranted. 

The  answer  to,  What  is  a  just  and  reasonable  rate?  has  been  clearly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Guernsey  in  an  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.    He  said,  in  part: 

"A  merchant  can  continue  his  business  because  his  goods  are  of 
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more  value  to  his  patrons  than  the  money  which  they  pay  for  them, 
and  because  the  money  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  the  goods.  When 
the  benefit  goes  only  to  one  party,  the  business  cannot  exist. 

"Public  utilities  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Unless  the  service  of 
a  utility  is  worth  more  to  its  patrons  than  the  money  which  they  pay 
for  it  the  service  cannot  be  sold.  Unless  the  money  received  for  the 
service  is  worth  more  to  the  utility  than  the  service,  that  is,  unless  it 
exceeds  the  cost  of  giving  the  service,  this  cost  including  the  cost 
of  capital,  the  business  cannot  continue  because  under  such  condi- 
tions there  would  cease  to  be  any  utilities.  What  justifies  the  carrying 
on  of  any  business  and  insures  its  permanence  is  this  spread  between  the 
cost  of  producing  and  selling  what  is  sold  and  its  value  to  the  person 
who  buys  it. 

"These  fundamental  considerations  determine  the  basis  for  the  an- 
swer to  the  question — What  is  a  just  and  reasonable  rate?  It  is  a  rate 
that  justly  and  reasonably,  that  is,  that  equitably,  as  between  the  utility 
and  its  patrons,  divides  this  spread.  It  is  a  rate  that  equitably  divides 
this  profit  that  arises  out  of  the  transaction  of  the  business,  giving  a  due 
proportion  of  it  to  the  utility  and  to  the  patron.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  give  all  of  the  profit  to  the  patron,  this  would  remove  every 
inducement  to  the  utility  to  furnish  the  service  and  the  business  would 
not  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  profit  were  to  go  to  the 
utility,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  the  patron  to  take  the  service. 
It  would  be  worth  nothing  to  him,  and  so  again  the  business  would  be 
discontinued." 

Prote.ction  Under  the  Constitution 

That  utility  property  has  a  value  just  as  any  other  property  has 
value  is  a  self-evident  fact.  That  the  owners  of  the  property  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  on  that  value  is  equally  evident.  This  is  mere 
fairness  to  the  public  and  the  utility.  To  declare  otherwise  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  utility  service  and  the  confiscation  of  property 
which  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  constitutional  protection  as  any  other 
property. 

Rates  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as  well  as  by  so-called 
"natural"  law.  For  example,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  prohibits  confiscation  of  property  whether  devoted  to  pri- 
vate or  public  use.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  con- 
fiscation does  not  mean  actual  taking  of  the  property,  but  that  at  any 
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time  a  rate  for  service  of  a  utility  is  fixed  so  low  as  to  prevent  the 
property  so  devoted  to  public  service  earning  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  for  its  owners,  that  rate  is  confiscatory  and  may  be  set  aside. 
A  municipality  might  dictate  rates  as  low  as  it  pleased,  but  they  would 
not  be  enforceable.  Neither  can  a  state  legislature  enforce  rates  un- 
duly low.    They  would  be,  and  have  been,  nullified  by  the  courts. 

Then  there  is  the  "natural"  law.  Fixing  of  rates  below  that  pre- 
scribed by  law  would  at  once  circumvent  the  purpose  intended  by  the 
regulatory  authority.  The  laws  of  nature  provide  that  there  shall  be 
constant  repair,  which,  if  not  provided  for,  would  soon  mean  collapse 
and  abandonment.  Unless  rates  permitted  adequate  repair  and  main- 
tenance and  enabled  the  utility  to  grow  and  add  to  its  property,  pay- 
ing for  the  use  of  new  money  a  legitimate  wage  and  efficiently  serving 
the  community,  development  would  cease.  Thereafter,  the  decayed 
and  inefficient  property  could  not  be  operated  except  at  very  high 
expense  necessitating  greatly  increased  rates  which  would  discourage 
a  widespread  and  growing  use  of  the  service.  As  a  result,  the  entire 
community  would  be  adversely  aff^ected,  as  well  as  all  of  the  property 
and  business  in  it. 

The  reward  permitted  a  utility  in  accordance  with  the  law  should  also 
compensate  for  initiative,  efficiency  and  enterprise.  Efficiency  results 
in  benefits  to  the  public,  and  the  utility  should  share  in  these  benefits. 
Obviously,  therefore,  no  absolutely  fixed  per  cent  can  be  determined 
for  all  time.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public,  however,  the  only  fair 
rate  is  a  continuing  fair  rate  such  as  insures  good  service  and  constant 
development. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  average  contact  employee  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  intricate  processes  of  rate  making.  The 
employee  should  know,  however,  some  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying the  making  and  fixing  of  rates  as  described  in  this  chapter.  And 
to  this  information  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  his 
or  her  own  company. 


Review  of  Chapter  IV 


Has  the  stock  issued  by  a  gas  company  anything  to  do  with  rates  ? 


What  is  meant  by  a  "wage"  to  investors  for  the  use  of  their  money  ? 


Should  a  gas  company  attempt  to  charge  "all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear?"    If  not,  why  not? 


Why  is  it  not  possible  for  a  gas  company  to  stand  still — to  get  along 
without  needing  ndw  money  all  the  time? 


(TW^t) 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  IV 

Write  down  below  your  company's  rate  schedule ;  then  add  notes  and 
comments  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
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Chapter  V 
THE  LARGER  ASPECTS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

There  is  no  finer  type  of  work  in  the  world  than  that  of  public  service. 
To  bring  to  multitudes  of  human  beings  the  service  of  gas  or  electricity, 
telephone  or  telegraph  or  transportation  is  to  have  a  part  in  the  chief 
means  of  making  life  today  a  happier  affair  than  it  could  possibly  have 
been  a  century  or  two  ago.  The  poorest  customer  of  a  gas  company  has 
at  her  command  a  luxury  impossible  to  the  wealthiest  of  women  in  that 
earlier  time.  None  of  the  kings  or  queens  or  nobles  of  by-gone  days 
could  dream  of  such  conveniences  as  are  used  in  daily  routine  by  the 
great  mass  of  common  people  today. 

There  is  no  more  satisfactory  work  in  the  world  than  that  of  public 
service.  To  know  that  one  has  been  constantly  helping  to  bring  the  aid 
of  modern  scientific  development  and  business  organization  to  all  people 
of  all  classes  in  truly  democratic  fashion  is  to  realize  a  satisfaction  in  the 
value  of  his  work.  There  are  comparatively  few  people  who  do  not  care 
about  that  value.  Not  every  one  will  admit  caring,  especially  when  the 
question  of  how  much  money  he  can  get  seems  to  be  the  only  important 
consideration.  But  even  the  most  confirmed  money  grabber  usually 
prefers  to  have  his  money  come  because  his  services  are  recognized  as 
worth  more  to  the  people  he  serves  than  is  the  money. 


Dealing  With  the  Public 

There  are  occasions  when  the  job  of  pleasing  the  public  is  one  of  the 
most  irritating  in  the  world.  To  bend  every  effort  to  serve  efficiently 
and  reasonably  and  fairly,  and  still  to  have  people  remain  apparently 
unmoved  by  your  efforts  is  more  than  discouraging.  One  can  appreciate 
the  patience  of  the  cashier  who  remains  pleasant  throughout  a  trying 
day  of  bill  payments  by  over-exacting  customers,  or  the  forebearance  of 
the  meter  reader  who  finds  a  day  crowded  with  calls  delaying  him 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  but  simply  because  of  thoughtlessness  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  customers.  The  collector  is  constantly  deal- 
ing with  persons  who  are  difficult  to  handle.  The  salesman  has  far  from 
an  easy  time  of  it  if  he  lets  the  perversity  of  some  of  his  prospects  worry 
him.    The  fitter  and  installation  man  can  listen  to  more  unreasonable 
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questions  and  objections  and  criticisms  in  one  day  than  would  try  the 
patience  of  a  saint.  Telephone  operators,  complaint  departments,  sales- 
people in  the  appliance  shops,  elevator  operators,  repair  men, — nearly 
all  employees  having  public  contacts  in  their  regular  daily  work  find 
plenty  to  test  their  dispositions. 

Public  Service  as  a  Duty 

But  after  all  it  is  not  merely  the  question  of  how  irritating  the  work 
is,  or  how  satisfactory,  or  how  fine.  Public  service  is  a  duty  which, 
once  undertaken,  lays  heavy  responsibilities  upon  those  engaged  in  it, 
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whether  they  are  the  financiers,  (the  operating  executives  or  the  em- 
ployees. The  public  utility  business  is  a  sound  undertaking  whose 
success  is  fairly  well  assured  in  a  manner  that  gives  employment  and  a 
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satisfactory  living  to  thousands  of  people.  There  is  a  stability  to  the 
business  that  means  less  risk  to  the  capital  invested  than  in  most  indus- 
trial undertakings  and  less  risk  of  unemployment  for  the  works  than  in 
most  other  types  of  enterprise.  And  in  return  for  this  assurance  of 
stability  the  public  expects  and  has  a  right  to  expect  good  service.  • 

Nor  have  the  utilities  fallen  short  of  this  expectation.  There  are 
few  more  inspiring  stories  in  modern  industrial  life  than  those  of  the 
way  public  utility  employees  have  responded  to  public  emergencies. 
Whether  it  is  the  story  of  a  rescue  by  a  safety  crew  of  the  gas  company, 
or  an  all  night  fight  in  a  winter  storm  to  restore  service,  or  the  heroic 
action  of  telephone  operators  in  time  of  flood  or  fire,  there  has  been  an 
example  of  devotion  to  a  duty  involving  the  welfare  of  others  that  is 
rarely  duplicated  in  any  other  field. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  do  the  spectacular  thing.  A  sudden  call  to  face 
danger  in  view  of  a  crowd  finds  a  ready  response.  The  difficult  thing, 
and  that  which  deserves  even  greater  recognition  than  most  daring  acts 
of  heroism,  is  continued  service  in  the  daily  job,  responding  readily  to 
all  the  petty  little  demands  of  the  job  in  maintaining  service.  Un- 
fortunately few  people  can  realize  this  truth.  When  we  are  not  patted 
on  the  back  for  every  good  deed,  we  all  tend  to  let  up  in  our  efforts  and 
become  careless.  If  only  there  were  some  way  by  which  the  results  of 
all  our  work  could  be  flashed  out  before  the  whole  world,  or  at  least  that 
small  portion  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  would  be  rather  easy  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  service. 


Indifference  of  Employees 

The  almost  universal  complaint  of  customers  who  have  a  complaint 
to  make,  whether  it  be  in  department  stores,  in  gas  company  service,  in 
electric  service,  or  on  railroads,  is  the  indifference  of  employees  with 
whom  they  deal.  Too  frequently  the  impression  is  left  that  while  So- 
and-so  may  be  an  excellent  workman,  or  may  know  his  business  as  a 
collector,  or  cashier,  or  may  know  his  goods  as  a  salesman,  he  ignores 
the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  with  human  beings.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  this  difficulty  results  from  emphasizing  the  efficiency  of  physical  serv- 
ice so  much  that  the  employee  frequently  forgets  the  human  element. 

This  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  might  seem  when  one  notes  a  few  cases 
of  spectacular  accidents  that  have  happened  because  some  railroad  em- 
ployee has  forgotten  everything  except  the  maintenance  of  his  particular 
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portion  of  some  physical  service.  However,  it  is  never  safe  to  lose 
sight  of  the  need  for  human  service  to  customers,  no  matter  what  the 
routine. 

The  Reasonable  Public 

Some  employees  find  that  practically  all  the  customers  with  whom  they 
deal  are  very  reasonable.  Is  that  because  they  have  a  specially  selected 
group?  There  are  unquestionably  different  classes  of  customers.  But 
human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  any  class.  The  chances  are 
that  you  will  find  just  about  the  same  proportion  of  unreasonable  or 
irritable  or  pleasant  people  among  one  class,  that  you  do  among  another. 
And  the  chances  are  even  better  that  you  will  find  most  of  the  people  in 
any  class  very  reasonable  and  rather  easily  satisfied.  Unfortunately  the 
unreasonable  and  angry  people  are  those  who  leave  the  deepest  impres- 
sion. One  who  deals  with  the  public  all  day  long  is  thus  liable  to  mis- 
judge. And  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  public  is  liable  to  misjudge  the 
company  or  even  the  individual  employee  who  is  irritable  or  discourteous 
or  careless  only  once  or  twice  in  a  day. 

Work  is  always  more  pleasant  when  we  are  dealing  with  agreeable 
people.  The  customer  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  his  appreciation 
usually  makes  us  just  that  much  more  ready  to  help  the  next  customer. 
Again  this  is  a  process  that  works  both  ways.  The  employee  who  deals 
with  customers  as  human  beings,  who  shows  a  fine  consideration  for 
their  preferences  and  peculiarities,  generally  makes  these  customers 
glad  to  continue  dealing  with  that  employee's  company. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  how  reasonable  and  pleasant  people  be- 
come when  one  tries  deliberately  to  look  at  things  from  their  point  of 
view.  Almost  all  people  appreciate  that  interest  in  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes which  shows  itself  when  real  service  is  rendered. 


Public  Utilities  Have  a  Unique  Responsibility 

It  is  easy  enough  to  realize  why  the  position  of  the  public  utility  in 
rendering  service  is  different  from  that  of  most  lines  of  business. 
Modern  life  has  brought  people  together  into  cities  where  comfortable 
living  depends  upon  continued  service  rendered  by  utilities.  To  take 
any  one  of  them  away  would  upset  the  whole  scheme  of  life.    It  would 
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result  in  many  deaths  and  in  a  vast  amount  of  discomfort.  The  utility, 
then,  has  a  responsibility  to  the  public  for  continued  service  that  very 
few  other  enterprises  have  to  meet. 

This  physical  service  is  very  well  maintained.  The  employee  who  does 
not  care  about  his  share  in  the  work  of  maintenance  is  rare.  That  part 
of  the  responsibility  most  employees  carry  better  than  any  other  part. 
The  responsibility  which  is  more  frequently  forgotten  than  any  other 
is  that  of  treating  the  customer  as  a  human  being. 

Since  the  service  of  the  public  utility  means  a  greater  responsibility 
to  the  public  than  is  felt  by  most  commercial  enterprises,  every  part  of 
the  utility's  job  requires  unusual  efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  employees. 
This  means  cooperation  with  fellow-employees  on  the  job,  departmental 
cooperation  and  cooperation  with  the  whole  company  in  carrying  out 
its  aims  and  policies. 

The  Responsibility  for 
Cooperation 

Cooperation  means  not 
simply  a  lot  of  effort  by 
different  people  at  the  same 
time;  it  means  intelligently 
directed  effort  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  objective. 
There's  an  old  story  that 
illustrates  this  point  per- 
fectly : 

A  good  natured  onlooker 

saw  a  drayman  struggling 

with  a  large  heavy  box  at 

the  entrance  to  a  building.    "Can't 

I  help  you  ?"  he  asked. 

For  ten  minutes  they  struggled 
together,  lifting  and  tugging  and 
straining  every  muscle.  Finally  the 
volunteer  put  his  end  of  the  box 
down  and  said,  "I  don't  think  we 
can  possibly  get  it  out." 

"Get  it  out!"  roared  the  drayman,  "Why !  I've 

been  trying  to  get  it  in !' 

The  gas  company's  service  to  the  customer  requires 
cooperation  of  departments.     "When  will  my  gas  be 
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turned  on  ?"  asks  the  customer  of  the  application  clerk.  "When  may  I 
expect  delivery?"  the  customer  asks  of  the  salesman.  Whatever  the 
question,  it  means  a  demand  for  service  from  other  departments  of  the 
company.  The  application  clerk  or  the  salesman  or  the  employee  who 
took  the  request  promises  service.  But  the  order  must  go  through  two 
or  more  departments,  and  these  departments  must  cooperate  with  the 
employee  who  made  the  promise  in  order  that  the  promise  may  be  kept. 
The  application  clerk  or  the  salesman,  on  the  other  hand,  must  cooperate 
with  the  other  departments  by  making  no  rash  promises  that  can't  be 
kept.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  routine  that  every  order 
must  follow,  whether  for  merchandise,  repairs,  or  other  service.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  employee  who  does  not  know  something  of  the  work 
of  other  departments  than  his  own  cannot  possibly  give  the  best  service 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

True  cooperation  requires  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  company  for  the  guidance  of 
employees  in  their  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  quote  a  rule  to  a  customer. 
If  a  request  cannot  be  granted,  the  reason  for  the  rule  is  the  only  satis- 
factory explanation. 

Every  employee  has  a  direct  responsibility  to  the  owners  of  his  com- 
pany as  well  as  to  the  management  and  the  public.  It  is  the  investment 
of  the  stockholders'  money  which  has  made  his  job  possible.  The  stock- 
holders have  a  right  to  expect  employees  to  cooperate  in  keeping  up  the 
property  and  in  avoiding  waste. 


"Passing  the  Buck" 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  companies  and  with  some  individuals 
in  every  company  to  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility.  That  is  the 
mark  of  laziness.  It  is  the  mark  also  of  unintelligent  thinking,  for  the 
dodging  of  responsibility  is  the  surest  way  for  any  employee  to  make 
himself  unnecessary. 

A  customer  was  overheard  remarking  to  an  employee  that  he  had  been 
all  over  the  main  office  of  the  gas  company  trying  to  find  out  why  the 
installation  of  his  new  house  heating  plant  had  been  held  up;  he  had 
been  sent  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  person ;  everyone  seemed 
set  on  "passing  the  buck" ;  and  now  he  was  back  where  he  started.    The 
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employee  who  first  sent  him  on  his  journey  listened  with  sympathy  to 
the  story.  Then  he  started  to  criticize  the  departments  the  customer 
had  visited.  He  might  better  have  carried  his  criticism  back  one  step 
and  stopped  there.  That  one  step  would  have  reached  himself  alone. 
For  the  direction  that  started  this  trip  was  given  without  knowledge  or 
care ;  when  the  customer  should  have  been  sent  immediately  where  he 
could  get  the  information  he  wanted.  The  employee's  criticism  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  sent  the  customer  was  a  reflection  upon  himself. 


Criticism  of  Other  Departments 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  within  a  public  utility  company 
some  departmental  rivalry  that  has  bred  jealousy  and  antagonism.  In 
one  company  it  may  be  the  sales  department  feeling  that  the  engineering 
department  is  not  cooperating ;  in  another  it  may  be  the  installation  de- 
partment feeling  that  the  sales  department  fails  to  cooperate;  some- 
times it's  the  branch  stores  department  feeling  that  nobody  cooperates. 
It's  bad  enough  to  have  any  ground  for  such  feeling,  but  it's  much 
worse  to  keep  the  antagonism  alive  by  repeated  criticism  of  other  de- 
partments. And  to  allow  such  criticism  to  go  outside  of  the  company 
— to  voice  it,  for  instance,  in  the  presence  of  a  customer — is  to  work 
directly  against  the  interests  of  the  company  and  make  cooperation  much 
more  difficult  for  all  concerned. 

Loyalty  does  not  need  to  be  blind  to  be  genuine.  Intelligent  criticism 
can  be  very  helpful  among  fellow  workers,  but  such  criticism  is  never 
mere  knocking.  It  does  not  try  to  destroy  the  other  fellow  or  his  de- 
partment; it  only  suggests  improvements  that  might  be  worked  out 
together.  But  loyalty  to  the  company  from  which  one  receives  his  liv- 
ing is  absolutely  essential.  Destructive  criticism  can  be  tolerated  only 
from  the  outside. 

Criticism  from  Outside 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  the  contact  employee  has  to  face 
is  that  of  handling  the  criticisms  that  customers  may  make  to  him, 
either  of  work  which  he  or  some  other  employee  has  done,  or  of  the 
company  itself.  Criticism  of  that  sort  is  usually  caused  by  a  misunder- 
standing. The  misunderstanding  can  seldom  be  removed  by  argument. 
Argument,  in  fact,  usually  increases  the  determination  on  each  side  to 
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convince  the  other  fellow  that  he's  wrong.  To  win  the  customer  over 
to  the  right  point  of  view — to  give  him  correct  information  without 
arguing — ^there's  a  real  test  of  skill. 


The  Mistaken  Customer 

One  of  the  worst  faults  that  many  otherwise  excellent  employees 
have  is  the  belief  that  they  must  prove  to  an  erring  customer  that  he's 
wrong  and  make  him  admit  it.  There's  nothing  arouses  more  antago- 
nism with  many  people.  Of  course  that  procedure  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary— in  legal  contests,  for  instance, — but  in  most  cases  the  mistaken  cus- 
tomer can  be  given  a  chance  to  retain  his  pride  even  when  he  sees  that 
the  position  of  the  company  is  absolutely  right. 

It  is  worth  careful  study  to  see  just  how  explanations  can  be  worded 
to  convince  a  customer  that  your  position  is  right  and  yet  let  him  keep 
his  self-respect.  He  can't  keep  it  if  you  always  force  him  to  admit  that 
he's  wrong.  Just  take  his  point  of  view  for  a  few  moments  and  think 
of  how  you  would  like  to  have  the  explanation  made  to  you. 


Explain  the  Rules 

A  customer  came  into  the  office  of  an  eastern  gas  company  and  ex- 
plained to  the  application  clerk  that  the  gas  account  at  his  address  was 
in  his  mother's  name,  but  that  he  wished  it  transferred  to  his  own  name. 
The  application  clerk  said,  "You  will  have  to  pay  a  five  dollar  deposit." 
"But  we  have  always  used  gas  from  this  company  and  we  didn't  have 
to  pay  a  deposit,"  objected  the  customer.  "That  makes  no  difference. 
You  have  not  had  gas  before  in  your  own  name.  It  will  be  a  five  dollar 
deposit."  The  customer  asked  for  the  reason  and  the  clerk  replied, 
"No  reasons  needed;  those  are  the  rules."  The  customer  mumbled 
something  in  reply  and  the  clerk  said  with  finality,  "You  will  have  to 
pay  a  five  dollar  deposit."  The  customer  paid  the  amount  and  then 
looked  up  the  commercial  manager  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received. 

Company  rules  were  established  for  a  definite  purpose.  They  must 
be  observed.  But  in  the  case  just  referred  to  the  customer's  complain 
was  not  against  the  rule,  but  against  the  spirit  of  antagonism  with  which 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  treated.     He  objected  to  the  rule  when  it  was 
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stated,  of  course.  It  could  have  been  explained  to  remove  his  objection. 
Instead,  it  was  thrust  at  him  without  explanation.  And  that  aroused 
his  anger. 

Know  the  Gas  Business 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  things  to  a  customer  unless  one  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  explain.  The  best  contact 
job  can  be  done  by  the  employee  who  knows  his  own  work  thoroughly 
and  as  much  about  the  whole  business  as  he  has  time  to  learn.  Certain 
details  of  the  business  have  to  be  explained  more  frequently  than  others. 
Those  should  be  especially  studied  for  explanation. 

It  is  natural  that  the  meter  should  be  a  source  of  complaint  for  certain 
customers  who  do  not  understand  how  it  works.  A  housewife  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  unusual  cooking  during  a  month  and  forget  the  fact 
entirely  by  the  time  the  bill  is  rendered.  Not  understanding  the  meter, 
she  naturally  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  or  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading.  A  meter  reader  is  often  called  upon  to  handle  such  a  situa- 
tion tactfully.  But  all  contact  employees  should  know  how  the  meter 
works,  and  all  that  the  company  does  to  insure  meter  accuracy.  A 
word  of  explanation  and  assurance  to  the  customer  often  goes  a  long 
way  toward  forestalling  the  uneasiness  leading  to  antagonism  and  com- 
plaint. 

In  previous  chapters  several  other  items  of  importance  to  the  em- 
ployee have  been  pointed  out,  though  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 
He  should  know  about  the  making  of  gas,  or  its  source  of  supply.  He 
should  know  of  the  storage  and  distribution.  He  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  costs  and  the  rates  and  state  regulation.  With  safety  work 
he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar.  The  company  organization  and 
rules  he  should  know  thoroughly.  And  he  should  know  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  gas,  realizing  why  it  is  the  most  desirable  of  fuels  for 
many  purposes. 

You  Are  the  Company 

The  gas  company's  business  is  to  bring  an  essential  service  to  the 
public.  As  a  servant  of  the  public  each  company  has  its  responsibilities. 
But  what  is  the  company?  Management?  Stockholders?  Plant  and 
property?  Employees?  No  one  of  these  alone,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  II,  but  all  taken  together  make  the  real  company.    For  the  most 
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of  the  public,  however,  the  company  is  simply  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
helpful  and  considerate  or  indifferent  and  careless.  To  the  people  you 
serve,  you  are  the  company.    Do  these  people  think  well  of  the  company  ? 


Review  of  Chapter  V 

What  responsibilities  have  you  in  your  job  in  addition  to  those  treated 
in  this  chapter  ? 


What  do  you  know  about  the  prone  pressure  method  of  resuscitation? 


Why  does  argument  seldom  convince  people? 


What  would  you  do  if  a  customer  complained  to  you  about  the  work 
of  some  other  department  than  yours  ? 


A  collector  calling  on  a  customer  with  a  two-months'  bill  was  placed 
in  an  awkward  situation.  The  customer  said  to  him,  "I  did  not  pay  my 
bill  last  month  because  the  collector  who  called  was  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly."   What  would  you  have  answered  to  such  a  statement  ? 
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The  late  John  Wanamaker  is  credited  with  saying,  "The  customer  is 
always  right."  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement?  Write 
down  your  opinion  below. 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  V 
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Summary 

For  your  own  convenience,  make  a  summary  of  this  book  below.  Go 
through  each  chapter,  and  write  down  the  points  that  apply  particularly 
to  your  job. 


List  below  the  topics  you  would  like  to  have  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ences on  this  Course. 
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Case  Study 

Mr.  Jones  dislikes  the  Gas  Company  and  is  constantly  complaining 
about  its  "high-hat  employees,  exorbitant  charges  for  gas  and  its 
crooked  financial  reports,"  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  the  mayor  rec- 
ommending that  city  take  over  the  Gas  Company  and  "give  the  people 
a  square  deal." 

Three  days  after  his  arraignment  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Jones  called 
at  the  office  to  pay  his  gas  bill.  There  were  three  tellers*  windows.  At 
the  first  window  appeared  the  sign,  "Next  Window."  The  teller  behind 
this  first  window  sat  at  a  desk  talking  to  the  teller  behind  the  second 
window.    The  teller  at  the  third  window  was  serving  a  customer. 

Mr.  Jones  went  directly  to  the  second  window.  He  stood  there  un- 
noticed for  perhaps  a  minute  while  the  two  tellers  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation. Then  he  tapped  the  counter  with  his  knuckles  and  said 
sharply,  "I'm  in  a  hurry.    Take  this  money,  will  you?" 

The  second  teller  approached  the  window,  took  Mr.  Jones*  money, 
and  kept  up  a  steady  stream  of  talk  with  the  other  teller.  When  the 
transaction  was  completed,  his  words  to  Mr.  Jones  were,  "Thank  you," 
whereupon  he  turned  his  back  to  the  window  and  again  resumed  his 
conversation  with  the  other  teller.  Mr.  Jones  counted  his  change  and 
departed. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  third  teller  continued  to  serve  customers. 
His  greetings  were  pleasant  and  his  manner  agreeable.  His  window 
was  nearest  the  front  door  of  the  office  and  he  was  frequently  asked 
questions.  His  answers  were  business-like  and  he  evinced  a  genuine 
interest  in  his  customers  and  their  problems.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  he  failed  to  state  the  denomination  of  a  bill  handed  him  and  rarely 
counted  change  for  his  customers.  However,  he  always  thanked  his 
customers  and  as  a  rule  identified  each  one  by  name. 

The  Company  in  question  is  progressive  and  desires  to  make  friends 
of  its  customers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Company  would  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Jones  had  they  known  of 
his  attitude. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  Company  do  in  a  case  such  as  this  ? 
(This  question  is  a  suggestion  for  Conference  Discussion.) 
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Chapter  I 

YOU  ARE  THE  COMPANY 

Dealing  with  people,  including  customers,  is  the  one  field  in  which 
the  ready-made  rules  given  to  you  by  some  one  else  are  of  the  least 
value  The  easiest  way  to  prepare  this  booklet  for  your  use  would  be 
to  write  out  the  principles  which  are  generally  accepted  as  most  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  customers.  You  could  then  memorize  these  prin- 
ciples or  rules  and  put  them  into  use  as  you  saw  fit.  But  this  would 
not  be  the  best  way  to  bring  before  you  as  a  thinking  person  the  sub- 
ject of  customer  contacts. 

Thinking  for  Yourself 

Sensible  people  of  experience  know  that  no  one  can  really  become 
more  skilled  in  dealing  with  people  merely  by  memorizing  a  set  of  rules. 
Skill  in  human  contacts  comes  only  to  those  who  thmk  through  for 
themselves  the  various  problems  in  human  relationships  and  apply  re- 
peatedly in  their  daily  practice  on  the  job  the  results  of  their  thinking 
until  their  best  thoughts  turn  into  habitual  action  which  is  easy  and 

natural.  ....  i* 

This  booklet  contains  many  questions  which  it  does  not  answer.  It 
allows  you  to  supply  your  own  answers  from  the  thinking  you  do. 
from  the  discussions  you  have  with  others,  and  from  the  experiments 
you  try.  It  is  so  prepared  purposely  because  it  is  believed  that  on  the 
much  involved  subject  of  customer  contacts  a  booklet  of  this  sort  would 
be  the  most  helpful  to  self-reliant,  ambitious  people  of  real  intelligence. 
Go  Slowly  in  studying  this  booklet ;  Customer  Contacts  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  hurried.  Read  each  part  thoroughly  before  you  look 
ahead  to  the  next.  If  there  are  questions  to  answer,  be  sure  to  answer 
them  carefully  before  you  go  on.  If  there  are  experiments  to  carry 
out— things  to  do— do  them  as  you  come  to  them. 

When  you  have  finally  finished  this  booklet  you  will  be  its  author. 
It  will  show  the  results  of  your  own  thought. 

Gaining  Good-Will 

The  customer's  good-will  is  as  valuable  to  the  gas  company  as  it  is  to 
any  company.  Some  business  organizations  place  a  hard  cash  value  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  good-will  of  their  customers.    The 
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greater  the  good-will  of  the  customer  toward  the  gas  company  the  more 
of  its  service  does  he  use,  the  less  does  he  complain  and  bother  and  ir- 
ritate those  of  the  gas  company  employees  with  whom  he  has  contact, 
and  the  more  inclined  is  he  to  support  the  company  in  its  policies  and 
projects. 

Some  companies  rely  greatly  upon  advertising  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  Other  concerns  place  more  dependence  upon  having  the 
most  modern  equipment  pos  ^^  sible.     Still  other  organiza- 

tions maintain  that  the  right  k^l  sort  of  employees  will  win 

more  friends  for  the  com  ^A  pany  than  anything  else.    If 
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EMPLOYEES 


you  were  managing  a  new  company  that  was  supplying  gas  to  a  new  city 
how  would  you  try  to  gain  the  good-will  of  your  public  ? 


You  Are  The  Company 

It  can't  be  repeated  too  frequently  that  in  the  mind  of  the  customer 
with  whom  you  deal  you  are  the  company.  Not  the  whole  company 
all  of  the  time  to  all  of  the  customers,  by  any  means,  but  as  a  rule 
you  are  the  one  human  being  of  the  company  with  whom  that  one  par- 
ticular customer  is  dealing  at  the  time.    Your  actions  and  your  words 
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are  thought  of  as  those  of  the  company,  for  the  customer  is  able  to  ask 
questions,  or  raise  objections,  or  make  complaints  only  to  you,  ui^ess 
she  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  to  some  one  else— some  other  you.  You 
were  the  one  sent  in  answer  to  her  request,  or  you  are  the  one  to  whom 
she  was  referred  for  information,  or  you  are  the  one,  out  of  all  em- 
ployees  of  the  company,  who  is  helping  her  with  service,  or  mf orma- 
tion,  or  adjustment  of  complaint,  or  some  other  item  of  utility  serv- 

ice. 

isn't  it  natural,  then,  that  your  words  and  your  actions  are  inter- 
preted as  those  of  the  company?  You  are  courteous  and  considerate: 
the  customer  feels  that  the  company  is  pleasant  to  deal  with,  for  there's 
a  human  interest  in  his  problem.  If  you  are  careless  and  indifferent 
the  customer  says  the  company  doesn't  care  about  anything  except 
getting  money.  And  if  you  are  directly  impatient  or  discourteous  the 
customer  accuses  the  company  of  all  your  faults. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  One  does  occasionally  hear  the 
remark:  "There's  a  fine  business  concern,  but  they  certainly  have  a 
lot  of  dumb  employees."  By  and  large,  however,  those  beliefs  are 
not  general.  The  public's  opinion  of  the  company  is  obtained  largely 
as  the  result  of  contacts  with  employees.  The  business  of  almost  any 
company  rises  or  falls  with  the  public  attitude  toward  its  employees. 
And  employees  determine  that  attitude. 

But  how  ?  In  a  general  way  this  question  was  answered  in  Book  1. 
By  interest  in  the  customer ;  by  courtesy  and  consideration ;  by  mtelU- 
gent  giving  of  information ;  by  maintenance  of  a  wholesome  attitude 
of  self-respect ;  by  carefulness  in  speech  and  in  dress ;  and  by  thoroughly 
efficient  work. 

Investing  in  Improvement 

Those  are  generalities,  though,  that  everybody  knows.  It's  hard  to 
think  of  any  employee  retaining  a  job  anywhere  who  doesn't  want 
to  be  at  his  best  in  every  one  of  these  items.  How  much  effort  does 
this  require  ?    How  much  of  a  change  would  it  demand  of  you  ? 

Most  people  of  whom  this  last  question  is  asked  would  say  quite 
naturally,  "None;  I  am  interested  in  the  customer;  I  am  courteous  and 
considerate;  I  give  information  intelligently;  I  certainly  have  plenty 
of  self-respect ;  I  am  as  careful  as  is  desirable  in  speech  and  dress ;  and 
I  do  my  work  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner."  And  that  answer  is 
probably  correct  for  most  employees.  But  does  it  mean  that  one  who 
answers  in  that  manner  can't  improve,  or  that  he's  satisfied  with  all  his 
customer  contacts? 
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The  one  who  can  most  truthfully  answer  as  above  is  probably  the 
one  who  can  most  easily  see  the  need  for  improvement  and  can  most 
quickly  improve.  In  selling  it  isn't  as  a  rule  the  "dub"  who  can-  increase 
his  sales  most  rapidly,  but  it's  the  good  salesman  whose  record  is  already 
high.  For  there's  a  technique  to  selling  that  lazy  people  will  neither 
study  nor  apply  because  of  the  effort  involved.  Likewise  there's  a  tech- 
nique to  most  customer  contacts  that  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study 
and  trial. 

It  isn't  possible  to  lay  down  one  rule  for  a  process  to  be  followed  in 
every  case  of  selling.  If  it  were,  salesmanship  would  require  no  brains ; 
anybody  could  succeed  at  it.  Salesmanship  does  require  brains,  how- 
ever. The  most  intelligent  of  people  can  always  find  a  challenge  in  the 
problems  that  this  work  presents  for  solution. 

Intelligent  Thinking  Is  Needed 

Employee  customer  relations  include  the  work  of  selling.  The  prob- 
lems of  handling  various  situations  may  at  times  be  even  more  involved 
than  the  field  of  salesmanship  alone  would  indicate.  No  matter  how  much 
the  study  given  to  the  problems,  one  can  never  reach  the  point  where  he 
won't  have  to  use  his  head  in  every  contact.  Certain  procedures  can  be 
accepted  as  best;  one  gets  into  the  habit  of  going  through  these  best 
procedures ;  but  always  he  has  to  fall  back  upon  intelligent  thinking  for 

each  situation  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
In  this  unit  of  the  course  and  in  the 
one  following,  certain  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  certain  situations  may  be  stand- 
ardized as   best.     These  best  methods 
may  differ  for  different  companies  and 
even  different  departments 
\  I M  iw-\  oi  the  same  company.    But 

,/   /'^s.^g^^w;;^       they  will  repay  careful  study 

and  discussions  in  your 
conference  groups  as  well  as  serious 
trial  in  your  relations  with  customers. 

First  of  all,  consider  the  fact  that  you 

represent   the  whole   company.     When 

a    customer   asks    for    information,    or 

makes  a  complaint  to  you,  or  asks 

for  some  service,  none  of  which  has 

11*5^   to  do  with  your  job  or  the  job  of 
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any  one  in  your  department,  how  will  you  handle  the  situation?  Sup- 
pose you  don't  know  how  to  give  the  information,  or  know  nothing  about 
the  difficulty  complained  of,  or  can't  give  the  service  requested,  is  it  wise 
to  say:  'That's  not  my  job;  that  belongs  to  the department? 

Seeing  The  Customer's  SroE 

Think  of  what  the  customer  expects.  It's  true  that  it  is  not  your 
job  to  do  something  for  which  other  departments  have  people  especially 
trained,  but  how  will  you  handle  the  customer's  request  ? 

Is  there  any  danger  in  promising  to  take  care  of  a  request  that 
isn't  part  of  your  job?  One  large  company  in  an  eastern  city  found 
it  advisable  to  ask  the  meter  readers  never  to  promise  that  they  would 
send  in  any  requests  from  the  customers  but  instead  to  ask  the  cus- 
tomer to  telephone  his  request  directly  to  the  company. 


Why  ? 


If  that  were  the  practice  in  your  company,  and  you  were  a  meter 
reader  how  would  you  answer  a  request  that  a  repair  man  be  sent  to 


look  at  the  range? 


Another  company  of  about  the  same  size  encourages  meter  readers 
to  turn  in  all  inquiries  and  complaints  and  orders  they  may  receive. 
The  rules  in  this  case  differ  from  those  in  the  first  company,  but  within 
these  rules  the  meter  readers  had  the  same  general  problem  of  so  rep- 
resenting the  company  that  the  customer  could  be  satisfied.  That  is  not 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  provided  the  meter  reader  keeps  in  mind  the 
customer  viewpoint  and  yet  remembers  the  company  practice. 


Irksome  Rules 

In  operating  a  gas  company  it  is  necessary  to  have  rules  and  regula- 
tions, some  of  which  seem  to  the  customer  either  senseless  red-tape 
or  at  least  unnecessarily  strict.  The  carrying  out  of  these  rules  often 
requires  great  skill  in  order  to  avoid  offense  to  the  customer.     Of 
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the  various  duties  which  you  perform  which  one  do  you  think  takes  the 
greatest  skill  to  avoid  irritating  the  customer? 

What  have  you  found  is  the  best  way  to  handle  this  phase  of  your 
job  so  as  to  avoid  offense  to  customers?     

It  is  amazing  to  observe  with  what  skill  some  public  contact  em- 
ployees are  able  to  skate  over  thin  ice.  A  cashier  in  a  certain  gas  com- 
pany was  always  running  short  of  small  bills  and  change  of  the  larger 
denominations  and  was  always  having  to  apologize  to  customers  for 
giving  them  so  much  "chicken  feed"  in  change  when  they  tendered 
large  bills  in  payment  of  their  accounts.  An  executive  of  the  concern 
observed  this  several  times  and  finally  said  to  the  cashier's  supervisor, 
"Why  don't  you  haul  Wilcox  up  on  the  carpet  and  make  him  keep  the 
right  sort  of  change  in  his  till?"  The  supervisor's  reply  was:  "Why 
that  man  makes  more  friends  for  the  company  by  the  way  he  apologizes 
for  his  chicken  feed  than  anybody  else  can  by  having  exactly  the  right 
sort  of  change.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  else  could  do  it,  but  Wilcox 
certainly  can  and  does.  They  even  inquire  about  him  when  he  is  on  va- 
cation.   I  prefer  to  let  him  alone." 

Do  you  think  the  supervisor  was  correct  in  the  stand  he  took  in 
this  particular  case  ? 

(        )  Yes; 
(        )  No. 

For  Or  Against  The  Company? 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  customers  to  tell  their  complaints  against 
a  company  to  employees  of  the  company  and  to  expect  the  employees 
to  take  sides  against  the  company.  A  customer  in  a  southern  city  com- 
plained to  the  bill  collector  about  what  she  considered  to  be  the  in- 
justice of  the  minimum  charge  regulation  of  the  gas  company.     The 
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collector  said,  "I  agree  with  you  but  I've  got  to  collect  or  the  company 
will  fire  me."  Check  the  one  of  the  two  following  opinions  the 
customer  probably  had  after  she  had  time  to  calm  down  and  think 
over  the  matter: 

(         )  Of  course  I  was  right.     Their  own  collector  said  so.     It's 
too  bad  he  can't  get  a  job  with  a  better  company. 

(         )  That's  what  he  tells  everybody. 

In  contrast  with  the  collector  who  took  sides  against  his  company 
there  is  the  employee  who  made  the  following  answer  when  a  customer 
accused  the  local  Service  Department  of  discriminating  against  smaU 
consumers.  "Oh  no,  lady,  we  don't  do  anything  like  that.  If  what 
you  said  happened ;  there  was  good  reason  for  it.  We  don't  make  no 
mistakes  in  this  Company." 

Then  there  is  still  a  third  class;  One  of  this  type  visited  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  meter.  The  customer  told  him  that 
the  company  had  admitted  that  something  was  the  matter  with  her 
meter,  but  had  refused  to  change  last  month's  bill.  His  reply  was, 
"That  seems  strange,  Mrs.  Cameron;  the  company's  rules  about  such 
matters  are  really  very  fair.  Perhaps  the  man  you  saw  made  a  mis- 
take or  did  not  thoroughly  understand  your  case.  Such  things  do  happen 
occasionally  even  when  the  company  makes  every  effort  to  see  that 
justice  is  done.  I  suggest  that  you  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Ad- 
justment Department  again  and  explain  exactly  why  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied." 

Which  of  the  above  three  types  of  employees  is  most  valuable  to  the 

company?    Answer  by  check  mark. 
(         )  The  one  who  sides  with  the  customer. 
(         )  The  one  who  defends  every  act  of  every  employee. 
(         )  The  one  who  defends  company  policies  but  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  mistakes  by  employees. 
Is  it  possible  to  apply  an  objectionable  rule  so  tactfully  as  to  increase 
the  customer's  good-will? 

{         )  Yes; 
(         )  No. 

I,  We,  The  Company 

Public  contact  employees  in  Adjustment  Departments  of  gas  com- 
panies are  found  to  vary  in  their  practices.     In  a  New  England  city 
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a  certain  gas  adjuster  in  conversation  with  customers  often  used  the 
expression,  "I  want  you  to  be  satisfied."  Another  adjuster  in  the  same 
department  was  accustomed  to  say,  "We  want  you  to  be  satisfied." 
A  third  adjuster  insisted  that  it  was  better  to  say,  "The  company  wants 
you  to  be  satisfied."  Which  of  these  three  expressions  produced  the 
best  effect? 

(       )  I; 

(         )  We; 

(         )  the  company.     (Check  your  choice.) 

Some  customers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  wholly  uninfluenced  in 
their  decisions  by  what  any  one  says  or  does — including  the  salesmen 
of  gas  equipment.  Others  seem  to  want  salesmen  to  help  them  make 
their  decisions.  Some  salesmen  apparently  assume  that  all  customers 
are  of  the  former  type  and  some  proceed  on  the  reverse  assumption. 
One  salesman  of  gas  equipment  said  that  he  wanted  every  customer  who 
bought  from  him  to  think,  "That  salesman  was  certainly  obliging;  I 
made  up  my  own  mind  to  buy."  Another  salesman  said  he  wanted  his 
customers  to  think  ''He  surely  was  a  clever  salesman;  he  could  not 
have  sold  me  if  he  had  not  been  clever."  Which  salesman  do  you  think 
had  his  customers  better  satisfied  in  the  long  run? 

(         )  the  former; 
(         )  the  latter. 

It  is  not  infrequent  that  a  customer  who  has  come  into  a  gas  store 
to  shop  voices  some  idea  which  is  mistaken  but  which  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  prospective  purchases.  Naturally  the  salesman  wishes  to  make 
a  sale  as  well  as  a  good  impression.  Which  of  the  three  following 
courses  had  he  better  try  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  mistaken  idea  ? 

(         )  Explain  clearly  where  her  idea  is  wrong  so  that  she  can  see 
he  is  intelligent. 

(         )  Try  to  get  her  to  make  the  best  choice  for  her  shopping  needs 
without  pointing  out  that  her  idea  is  mistaken. 

(         )  Admit  that  her  idea  is  correct. 

Have  you  ever  been  waited  upon  by  some  one  who  was  so  competent 
and  obliging  that  you  would  go  out  of  your  way  whenever  possible 
to  have  him  wait  on  you  again?  And  have  you  ever  been  waited  upon 
by  the  opposite  sort  of  person?  The  following  scale  has  to  do  with 
just  that  sort  of  final  effect  that  public  contact  employees  make  upon 
the  customers  they  serve. 
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Final  Effect  Scale 

If  all  other  employees  in  the  organization  gave  the  same  sort  of  serv- 
ice this  employee  gave,  would  the  customer  patronize  the  company  m 
preference  to  any  other? 
A.  Would  not  patronize  the  company  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

B.  Would  not  patronize  the  company  if  another  were  just  as  con- 
venient. 

C.  Would  not  make  a  particular  effort  to  patronize  the  company 

in  preference  to  any  other. 

D.  Would  patronize  the  company  in  preference  to  any  other  just 

as  convenient. 

E.  Would  make  a  special  effort  to  patronize  the  company  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other. 

This  rating  scale  is  frequently  used  in  measuring  the  service  given 
by  salespeople  in  various  kinds  of  stores.  It  applies  also  to  the  effect 
produced  by  other  contact  employees.  How  many  of  the  customers  you 
met  today  would  rate  you  E  ? 


Talking  Versus  Listening 

Some  people  are  able  to  win  their  way  into  the  good  graces  of  others 
by  the  way  they  talk.  Others  are  able  to  gain  friendship  by  being  sym- 
pathetic listeners.  Some  are  able  to  gain  good-will  in  both  ways.  On 
the  whole,  which  of  the  two  following  things  is  more  likely  to  give  a 
person  a  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction  ? 

(         )  Being  such  a  good  listener  that  people  will  talk  to  you  ap- 
parently without  reserve ;  or 

(         )   Being  able  to  talk  so  well  that  people  will  listen  to  you  with 
complete  attention. 

No  matter  which  of  the  two  statements  you  checked,  does  the  cus- 
tomer get  the  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  same  way  ? 

(         )  Yes; 
{         )  No. 
There  were  two  complaint  adjusters  in  a  New  York  concern.  Which 
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do  you  imagine  made  the  better  impression  upon  the  complaining  custo- 
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)  The  one  who  heard  everything  the  customer  said  but  rarely 
looked  directly  at  the  customer  because  he  said  it  often  em- 
barrassed customers  to  do  so ;  or 

)  The  one  who  heard  all  the  customer  said  and  frequently  looked 
at  the  customer  because  he  said  he  wanted  the  customer  to  be 
sure  he  was  listening. 


The  Value  of  a  Smile 
It  seems  a  pity  to  talk  about  the  value  of  anything  so  far  above  meas- 
urement in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  as  a  smile.  If  anything  should  be 
given  freely  without  counting  the  cost,  it's  that  very  expression  of  good- 
will.    Smiles  can  form  the  very  basis  of  human  understanding.    They 
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are  the  most  readily  understood  of  all  expressions,  formmg  a  uni- 
versal language  that  requires  no  interpreter.  They  are  the  subject  of 
song  and  story  in  countless  variety.  "There  are  smiles  that  make  us 
happy  "  you  know.  "The  man  worth  while  is  the  man  with  a  smile. 
-Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you."  You  understand  the  language 
readily  enough,  even  as  you  understand  the  smile. 

But  in  this  competitive  and  cynical  civilization  of  ours  it's  so  easy 
to  lose  the  habit  of  thought  that  keeps  us  smiHng!  That  fact,  how- 
ever makes  the  habit  more  than  ever  worth  cultivating.  And  un- 
fortunately we  have  frequently  to  spur  ourselves  on  in  cultivating  this 
habit  by  talking  of  the  value  of  a  smile. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  theory  of  William  James,  one  of  the  early 
psychologists,  that  people  were  happy  because  they  smiled  ?  We  usually 
think  of  it  the  other  way  round :  people  smile  because  they  are  happy. 
James  argued  with  a  great  deal  of  force  that  our  usual  way  of  think- 
ing was  wrong,  that  it  would  be  much  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
feeling  results  from  the  expression.  Try  it  out.  Smile,  and  see  if  you 
can  feel  angry  or  out  of  sorts  while  you're  doing  so.  What's  the  re- 
sult ? 


It  may  interest  you  also  to  carry  the  experiment  farther.  Try  scowl- 
ing vigorously  and  see  whether  you  can  feel  happy  during  the  process. 
What's  the  result  ? 


Possibly  the  results  are  not  the  same  for  all  people.  It  isn't  worth 
while  to  carry  the  theory  too  far  and  to  insist  that  all  people,  even 
actors,  feel  just  as  they  look  at  all  times,  but  it's  at  least  interesting  and 
instructive  to  note  how  much  our  facial  expresion  has  to  do  with  the 
feeling  of  most  of  us. 

The  Effect  On  Others 

Now  think  of  the  effect  of  a  smile  upon  the  other  fellow.  Habit 
makes  most  of  us  respond  in  like  fashion.  The  other  fellow  greets  us 
with  a  smile;  we  return  the  greeting  with  a  smile.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  cordially  one  individual  is  greeted  by  friends  passing  on  the 
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Street,  while  another  is  greeted  generally  by  a  mere  nod?  Why  the 
difference?  Isn't  it  usually  the  return  of  the  greeting  which  the  in- 
dividual is  accustomed  to  use? 

Successful  salesmen  have  learned  the  value  of  a  pleasant  greeting. 
The  impression  created  during  the  first  minute  of  conversation  is  prob- 
ably more  important  than  that  produced  at  any  other  time  until  the 
closing.  The  contact  that  opens  with  a  smile  and  closes  in  like  manner 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  productive  of  good-will. 

Can  the  smile  be  overdone  ?  One  of  the  collectors  for  a  large  Eastern 
utility  was  reported  by  a  customer  whose  gas  supply  he  had  cut  off 
after  non-payment,  because  he  grinned  as  he  did  so,  just  as  though  he 
enjoyed  the  process.  Reported  for  smiling?  That's  possible.  There 
can  be  a  smile  at  the  wrong  place.  A  judge  or  a  minister  or  an  under- 
taker certainly  must  get  along  without  smiling  at  certain  times.  What 
situations  do  you  have  to  face  in  your  work  that  make  a  smile  out  of 
place  ? 


For  some  people  a  smile  is  much  more  natural  than  for  others.  No- 
body wants  to  force  others  to  adopt  a  perpetual  grin.  Is  it  safe  to 
say,  then,  "Just  be  perfectly  natural  in  dealing  with  people?"  Yes, 
provided  you  have  made  it  natural  to  be  interested  in  people  and  to 
be  happy  in  that  interest.  If  that  isn't  natural  for  you,  try  forcing 
yourself  to  become  interested.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  that  is  to 
study  the  effect  your  greeting  produces.  Can  you  get  people  to  re- 
turn pleasantly  your  quiet  and  pleasant  greeting? 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  facial  expression? 
Do  you  think  of  the  beauty  of  the  face  in  connection  with  this  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  very  homely  individual  with  a  very  pleasant  facial 
expression?  Or  a  beautifully  featured  individual  with  a  very  unpleas- 
ant facial  expression?  They  are  both  common  enough.  What,  then, 
does  the  facial  expression  really  mean  ? 
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Chapter  II 
THE  CUSTOMER'S  VIEWPOINT 

To  keep  in  mind  the  customer's  viewpoint  is  frequently  difficult, 
though  necessary.  All  business  depends  upon  the  customer.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  customer  can  safely  run  the  business,  or  that  it's  safe 
to  forget  the  main  object  of  all  business  simply  for  the  sake  of  satis- 
fying all  whims  of  every  customer.  The  purpose  of  a  commercial 
enterprise  is  to  pay  an  adequate  return  to  the  people  whose  work  and 
brains  and  skill  have  built  it  up  and  are  keeping  it  going,  and  to  make 
a  profit  for  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  business. 

There's  no  secret  about  this  object.  Most  people  realize  it  fully. 
The  more  reasonable  part  of  the  public  does  not  begrudge  the  success 
of  business  that  really  fills  a  need  and  thereby  renders  a  service.  But 
when  that  service  is  not  evident,  when  the  customer  feels  that  his 
needs  are  not  adequately  satisfied,  every  dollar  paid  to  a  business  con- 
cern is  paid  grudgingly.  No  one  likes  to  feel  that  part  of  his  money 
is  used  in  payment  of  wages  to  people  who  do  not  deserve  them. 

Occasionally,  however,  one  finds  employees  who  are  too  strongly 
customer  conscious.  They  want  to  yield  to  every  customer's  demand, 
no  matter  how  unreasonable.  They  forget  that  it  is  impossible  to 
render  the  greatest  service  to  the  majority  of  customers  if  the  whole 
routine  of  a  great  organization  is  upset  to  satisfy  the  peculiar  notions 

of  one  or  two. 

That  fault,  however,  is  very  rare.  The  usual  situation  is  that  em- 
ployees find  it  hard  to  think  of  business  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  customer.  Skill  in  getting  at  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint  is  well 
worth  cultivating.  As  a  rule  you  will  find  that  successful  executives 
seem  to  have  been  born  with  that  capacity.     But  they  weren't.    They 

cultivated  it. 

To  cultivate  that  ability  is  not  so  difficult  as  may  be  thought,  but  it 
requires  constant  effort.  There  are  some  viewpoints  that  seem  to  re- 
quire genius  to  understand.  Usually,  though,  the  requirement  is  sim- 
pler, as  in  the  following  story : 

A  donkey  had  strayed  away  from  his  owner  living  in  a  small  village 
and  had  been  hunted  over  the  surrounding  country  by  man  after  man 
who  volunteered  to  help  find  him.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  village 
half-wit  joined  in  the  hunt  and  in  a  very  short  time  came  back  with 
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the  donkey.   "How   did 

you    find    him,    Olaf?" 

the  neighbors  demanded- 

Why    that    was    easy," 

Olaf  replied. 

"I      just 

thought 

where     I'd 

go  if  I  was 

a    donkey, 

and    sure 

enough , 

there     he 

was." 

But  after  all,  it  isn't  the  donkeys  that  you  have  to  study.  The  view- 
points in  which  your  interest  lies  are  those  of  human  beings. 

The  Customer's  Problem 

Every  customer  has  a  problem  of  some  sort.  The  problem  of  the  one 
who  makes  a  complaint  is  how  to  get  the  matter  set  right.  The  one  who 
comes  to  a  gas  office  wants  to  find  out  whether  she  can  get  the  right 
merchandise  on  the  right  terms.  The  employees  of  the  gas  company 
know  that  often  the  customer's  problem  is  like  problems  presented  by 
hundreds  of  other  customers.  As  a  general  rule  which  way  does  the 
customer  seem  to  feel  about  her  problems? 

(         )    That  in  some  respects  it  is  different  from  the  problem  of  any 

other  customer ;  or 
(         )    That  her  problem  is  exactly  like  that  of  many  other  customers. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  a  customer  start  to  tell  her  story  and  you 
knew  at  once  what  it  was  going  to  be.    Under  such  circumstances  which 
is  usually  the  better  thing  to  do? 
(         )   Listen  to  her  whole  story  and  make  sure ;  or 
(         )  Reply  at  once  so  as  to  save  her  time. 

What  problem  is  most  frequently  presented  to  you  by  customers  ? 
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What  problem  presented  to  you  by  customers  requires  the  most  skill 
to  handle  successfully  ? 


Getting  at  Needs 

A  man  in  New  York  City  went  into  a  Fifth  Avenue  salesroom  of  a 
typewriter  company  and  said  to  a  young  salesman,  "I  want  a  black 
typewriter  ribbon  that  works  with  a  screw  on  either  side  to  use  on  my 
old  No.  3  model  that  has  a  three-row  keyboard."  Such  a  statement 
sounds  ordinary  and  yet  it  was  so  unusual  that  an  older  employee  drew 
near  and  said,  "You're  the  first  man  in  a  year  that  has  come  in  here 
and  told  exactly  what  he  wanted."  Was  that  an  unusual  case  or  is  it 
much  the  same  in  your  own  line  of  work?  About  what  fraction  of  the 
customers  you  deal  with  are  able  to  state  their  problems  clearly  with- 
out help?    One  in  about  how  many?  

Two  physicians  graduated  from  the  same  medical  school  and  set- 
tled in  the  same  city  to  practice.  One  said,  "I  never  ask  the  patient  any 
questions  after  I  know  what  is  wrong.  That's  how  I  show  I'm  an 
expert."  The  other  one  said,  *T  often  ask  questions  after  I  know  what 
is  wrong.  That's  how  I  show  that  I'm  thorough."  Which  physician 
do  you  think  built  up  the  larger  practice? 
(  )  The  former. 
(  )  The  latter. 

Offending  a  Customer  with  Well-Meant  Questions 

"Any  gas  appliances  in  this  house?"  abruptly  asked  a  man  who  had 
rung  Mrs.  Small's  door  bell. 

"Why,  yes,"  was  the  surprised  answer,  "We  have  a  gas  stove  and  a 
gas  refrigerator,  but — " 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  see  'em,"  said  the  man  as  he  started  to  enter. 

By  this  time,  Mrs.  Small's  surprise  had  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment. "Just  a  minute,"  she  said,  "Why  do  you  have  to  see  them? 
I  do  not  understand  why  I  should  let  you  enter  my  house  without  an 
explanation." 

"Oh-er-I've  been  sent  by  the  gas  company  to  adjust  gas  apparatus  so 
that  it  will  give  the  very  best  service.  There  is  not  any  charge,"  ex- 
plained the  man. 
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"Well,  you  should  have  told  me  that  in  the  first  place,"  was  Mrs. 
Small's  answer  as  she  opened  the  door  for  him  to  go  in. 

This  man  was  sent  to  do  the  customer  a  service,  but  his  questions  and 
manner  were  offensive.  Some  things  which  you  have  to  know  may  seem 
unnecessarily  inquisitive  to  the  person  of  whom  you  asked  them.  Is 
there  any  question  frequently  required  by  your  job  that  an  unskilled 
man  might  ask  a  customer  in  such  manner  as  to  offend  her? 

(         )   Yes; 

(         )  No. 

If  so,  what  is  the  question  which  would  be  most  likely  to  give  offense? 


How  do  you  ask  that  question  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  customer? 


For  the  Customer's  Benefit 

In  a  public  utility  in  one  of  the  large  cities  an  adjuster  gathered  up 
and  began  sorting  a  number  of  records  which  were  lying  on  his  desk. 
A  lady  with  whom  he  had  been  talking  had  just  left. 

"Say,  Bob,"  the  man  at  the  next  desk  asked,  "Why  on  earth  did  you 
get  out  all  those  records  of  that  Homer  case  when  you  know  them  all 
by  heart  from  the  various  letters  weVe  had  about  it?  You  certainly 
make  enough  work  for  yourself." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  responded  Bob.  "I  always  do  that.  Many  of 
these  people  come  in  with  the  idea  that  they'll  have  to  fight  if  they  are 
going  to  get  any  kind  of  a  square  deal.  I  try  to  show  them  I'm  trying 
to  help.  It  seems  a  lot  of  useless  bother  to  draw  out  all  those  papers 
when  you  know  what  is  in  them  anyway,  but  it's  worth  it." 

Do  you  think  this  adjuster  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
customer  ? 


( 
( 


)  Yes; 
)  No. 


In  a  certain  Western  city  the  gas  meter  shut-off  men  were  having  a 
discussion  about  dealing  with  customers.     One  said,  "When  I  have  to 
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shut  off  a  meter  to  make  anybody  pay  I  always  tell  them  I'm  sorry  so  as 
to  show  that  we  hate  to  put  them  to  any  bother."  Another  said,  "I 
never  tell  them  I'm  sorry.  For  they  would  think  I  was  taking  sides 
against  the  Company." 

Which  one  of  these  meter  men  was  more  nearly  right  ? 
)  The  former. 
)  The  latter. 

Which  of  the  two  following  things  is  more  likely  to  arouse  resent- 
ment in  a  customer  ? 

)    Failure  to  wait  on  the  customer  promptly. 

)    Showing  signs  of  wanting  to  get  rid  of  the  customer  while  she 
is  being  waited  on. 

Which  of  the  two  following  things  is  more  likely  to  earn  the  disfavor 
of  the  customer  ? 

)    Not  listening  attentively  to  the  customer. 

)    Keeping  the  customer  waiting  unduly  during  the  transaction 
without  explaining. 

Which  of  the  two  following  things  is  more  likely  to  arouse  unfriend- 
iness  in  the  customer? 

)    Not  trying  to  get  at  the  customer's  needs  by  questions  and 
otherwise. 

)    Not  giving  the  customer  ample   opportunity   to   explain  her 
problem. 

Giving  Full  Information 

Customers  are  constantly  asking  for  information.  After  studying 
Chapter  I  of  Unit  II  of  this  Course,  you  have,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  a  list  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked.  What?  How? 
When?  Why?  These  are  words  you  frequently  hear.  By  this  time, 
doubtless,  you  have  collected  the  facts  for  answering  these  questions. 
But  those  who  give  information  will  vary  much  in  the  way  they  handle 
the  facts.  It  often  happens  that  the  customer  feels  that  he  has  not  been 
given  all  the  information  he  ought  to  get.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cus- 
tomer may  be  confused  by  the  quantity  of  information  g^ven.  Much 
information  can  only  be  absorbed  if  clearly  organized  in  some  way. 
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Three  fitters  of  one  gas  company  were  engaged  in  replacing  meters. 
An  observer  who  was  in  the  customers'  homes  visited  by  each  of  the 
fitters  reported  the  following  conversations : 

Case  1.  "Gas  Man,  Lady,  I've  come  to  change  your  meter." 

'What  for  ?" 

The  company  changes  them  every  seven  years." 

"\\'hy  every  seven  years  ?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  lady.  It  won't  affect  your  bills,  and  if  it 
does,  just  see  the  company.  Anyway  I've  got  to  change  the 
meter,  so  be  sure  not  to  turn  on  any  gas  until  I  tell  you  it's 
all  right." 

Case  2.  "Good  morning,  I'm  the  Gas  Man,  madame.  I  am  replacing 
meters.  We  put  in  a  new  meter  every  seven  years  for  our 
customers." 

"What  do  you  do  that  for  ?" 

"Well,  you  see  gas  contains  moisture  and  impurities  some- 
times. These  impurities  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  gas  at 
the  burner.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  corrosive  action  in 
our  gas.  That  is  why  we  only  have  to  change  the  meter 
every  seven  years." 

"Did  you  say  the  company  was  selling  us  gas  that  is  not 
pure?  I've  always  thought  that  it  took  more  gas  to  cook 
here  than  where  we  lived  before." 

"That  may  be  true,  but  I  doubt  it.  You  see,  the  gas  our  com- 
pany sells  is  manufactured  gas  of  high  B.t.u.  content,  and 
it  takes  less  gas  of  a  high  B.t.u.  content  to  make  water  boil." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'B.t.u.  content'?" 

"B.t.u.'s  are  British  Thermal  Units.  For  instance,  1,000 
B.t.u.  gas  will  boil  water  quicker  than  500  B.t.u.  gas." 

"Is  that  what  makes  gas  so  high  here?" 

"Gas  is  not  high  here,  madame,  when  you  consider  the 
quality  of  the  gas  and  the  quality  of  the  service." 

And  so  the  conversation  went  on  until  finally  the  fitter  got  to  the 
meter,  did  his  work  and  left. 

After  the  fitter  left,  the  customer  turned  to  the  observer  and  said,  "I 
think  it  is  an  outrage  that  the  gas  company  should  sell  us  gas  with  so 
many  of  those  impure  B.t.u.'s  in  it.  I  suppose  we  have  to  pay  for  all 
the  meters  the  bad  gas  wears  out." 
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Case  S.  "Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Small,  I'm  from  the  Gas  Company. 
As  part  of  our  maintenance  service  we  inspect  and  replace 
meters.    May  I  see  your  meter  ?" 

"Why  yes,  is  there  anything  wrong  with  my  meter?" 
"No  m'am.    There  isn't  anything  wrong  with  it,  but  in  order 
that  our  customers  may  have  complete  satisfaction  we  re- 
place each  meter  that  has  been  in  use  for  about  seven  years." 

"Are  .you  going  to  change  it  now  ?" 

"Yes,  m'am." 

"Will  that  affect  my  gas  bills  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  will  notice  any  change  in  your  gas 

bills,  but  you  will  probably  notice  a  better  gas  pressure  at 

the  burner.    Are  you  using  the  gas  at  present  ?" 
"Why  yes,  you  will  have  to  shut  off  the  gas,  won't  you? 

That's  rather  inconvenient  for  me  now.    I  have  something 

on  the  stove." 
"Well,  I  don't  want  to  inconvenience  you.    How  long  will  it 

be  before  I  can  shut  off  the  gas  ?    I  won't  be  long  in  making 

the  change." 
"I  don't  want  to  inconvenience  you  either.     If  you  say  it 

won't  take  long  I'll  set  the  stuff  off  the  stove  and  you  can 

go  right  ahead." 


These  conversations  are  interesting  from  many  angles.  Criticise 
each  contact  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  information  that  satisfied  the 
customer. 


Case  1. 


Case  2. 


Case  3. 
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In  your  own  contacts  with  customers  what  information  is  most  often 
requested  ? 


Do  you  have  complete  well-organized  answers  for  these  questions? 

(         )  Yes; 

(         )  No. 

If  not,  why  not? 


Which  is  the  worse  mistake  for  a  contact  employee  to  make : 

(         )    To  leave  the  customer  feeling  that  he  has  not  been  given  enough 

information,  or 
(         )    To  confuse  the  customer  by  many  unrelated,  unorganized  facts  ? 

Referring  the  Customer 

When  a  customer  approached  a  cashier  with  a  question  in  an  office 
recently  under  observation,  the  cashier  answered  abruptly,  "Go  to  that 

girl  over  there."  She  was 
referring  the  customer  to  the 
Information  Clerk  for  an  an- 
swer as  to  the  service  inquiry, 
but  the  customer  obviously 
resented  her  method  of  doing 
it.  If  you  were  the  cashier 
in  this  instance  how  would 
vou  have  referred  the  cus- 
tomer  ? 


Do  you  remember  the  case  of  John  Murray,  gas  fitter,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Course  ?  He  replied  to  an  inquiry  of  the  customer,  "Why 
don't  you  call  the  Company  if  you  want  some  information,"  and  the 
customer  called  him  a  "dumb  employee."  Check  which  you  think  the 
best  practice  in  such  a  situation: 

(  )  He  should  answer  the  customer's  question  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  whether  he  had  the  desired  information  or  not. 

(  )  He  should  answer,  "I  can't  give  you  full  information  on  that 
point,  but  if  you  will  call  Exchange  2700  and  ask  for  an  in- 
formation clerk,  you  can  find  out  what  you  want  to  know." 

(         )    He  should  answer,  "Call  the  Company." 

(         )    He  should  offer  to  get  the  desired  information  and  see  that  it 

reaches  the  customer. 
(         )    He  should  answer,  "Call  Order  and  Information." 

Accuracy  of  Information 

"I  have  a  new  gas  refrigerator,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert  to  the  meter 
reader  just  as  he  was  going  away,  "and  I  forgot  to  ask  the  man  what 
would  happen  if  the  light  went  out." 

"It  will  be  perfectly  all  right,  madam,"  said  the  meter  reader.  "There 
is  a  safety  device  which  automatically  shuts  off  the  gas  if  the  light  goes 

out." 

"Oh,  is  there?"  asked  Mrs.  Lambert  doubtfully,  "What  department 
should'l  call  if  I  want  to  have  the  refrigerator  fixed  or  if  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  know  about  it?" 

"Just  call  Arkwright  2000  and  ask  for  the  Service  Department,"  was 

the  answer. 

Mrs.  Lambert  was  obviously  not  convinced,  for  she  called  the  Service 
Department  to  ask  the  same  question. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  customer  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation given  her.  On  this  point  it  often  happens  that  the  meter 
reader  has  more  trouble  than  the  general  information  clerk.  On  your 
job  you  probably  meet  cases  in  which  the  customer  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  some  statement  you  have  made.  Which  of  these  two  things  is  she 
more  likely  to  think  is  the  cause  of  your  supposed  inaccuracy? 

(         )  Your  lack  of  knowledge. 
(         )  Your  lack  of  frankness. 
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On  what  point  connected  with  your  work  do  you  find  customers  most 
often  doubtful  of  your  accuracy?  

What  have  you  found  to  be  the  best  way  to  convince  them  on  this 
point?     

If  a  customer  is  bound  to  doubt  your  accuracy  which  is  the  better  for 
ner  to  think : 

(         )  That  you  lack  knowledge. 
(         )  That  you  lack  frankness. 

Making  Sure  the  Customer  Understands 

No  information  given  to  a  customer  is  satisfactory  until  she  under- 
stands it.  Shoppers  who  have  visited  the  salesrooms  of  various  gas 
companies  to  have  apparatus  demonstrated  to  them,  have  discovered 
that  employees  in  general  use  three  questions  to  determine  whether  the 
customer  really  understands  their  explanations.  One  type  of  demonstra- 
tor ends  his  talk  by  asking:  "See?"  Another  says,  "Do  you  understand 
that?"  The  third  asks,  "Have  I  made  that  clear?" 

If  the  customer  really  does  not  understand,  which  of  these  three  ques- 
tions is  most  likely  to  make  her  admit  it? 

(         )  First; 
(         )  Second; 
(         )  Third. 

If  a  customer  says  that  she  understands  when  she  really  does  not, 
which  of  the  two  following  things  is  more  likely  to  be  the  reason? 

(         )  She  does  not  want  to  be  thought  stupid. 
(         )   She  is  in  a  hurry. 
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Which  point  in  connection  with  your  job  have  you  found  hardest  to 
make  clear  to  the  customer? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  make  it  clear  that  you  have  found  so  far? 

Does  it  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  customer  to  give  her  some 
technical  information? 
(         )  Yes; 
(         )  No. 

Which  of  these  three  things  would  have  done  more  to  make  it  clear : 
(         )   Repeating  some  of  the  information. 
(         )   Giving  more  information. 
(         )  Better  organization  of  information  originally  presented. 

Interesting  Information  is  Easy  to  Remember 
Which  of  the  two  following  ways  is  better  for  getting  a  person  to 
remember  directions  for  going  somewhere? 
(         )    Walk  six  blocks  north  to  a  stone  church  on  the  corner  and  then 

three  blocks  west. 
(         )    Walk  six  blocks  north  and  three  blocks  west. 

Why  do  you  think  so?    

Which  of  the  two  following  kinds  of  information  is  the  customer 
more  likely  to  remember? 
(         )   Information  volunteered. 
(         )  Information  asked  for. 

Why  do  you  think  so?     
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In  which  of  the  two  following  ways  is  a  salesman  more  likely  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  a  customer  to  whom  he  is  trying  to  sell  some 
equipment  ? 

(         )   Showing  the  customer  how  it  works. 
(         )  Telling  the  customer  how  it  works. 

Which  of  the  two  following  methods  is  more  likely  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  a  prospective  purchaser  of  equipment? 

(         )  Having  the  customer  operate  the  equipment. 

(         )  Showing  the  customer  how  the  equipment  works. 

Effect  of  Speech 

Customers  are  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  the  sort  of 
speech  an  employee  uses.  The  speech  may  vary  in  tone  quality,  or  in  its 
clearness,  or  in  its  correctness,  or  in  its  convincingness. 

Which  of  these  qualities  is  tested  most  by  the  telephone? 

Tone  quality     

Clearness     

Correctness      

Convincingness     

Tone  Quality 

In  our  use  of  the  term,  "tone  quality,"  we  may  consider  three  things : 
harshness  or  mellowness,  high-pitch  or  low-pitch,  loudness  or  softness. 

The  tone  quality  that  a  person  uses  daily  may  be  the  result  of  some 
physical  illness  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  careless  habit.  Talking 
loudly,  for  instance,  is  usually  the  result  of  habit.  Did  you  ever  know 
any  one  who  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  loudly  through  the  desire  to 
attract  attention  to  himself  or  what  he  was  saying? 

The  quality  of  the  tone  is  affected  by  emotional  excitement.  Notice 
a  customer  who  is  angry.  Is  his  voice  harsh,  is  it  high-pitched,  is  it 
loud?  Does  this  give  you  a  clue  as  to  how  you  might  help  control  the 
situation  ? 
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Fill  in  here  the  description  of  the  tone  quality  you  would  use  with  an 
angry  customer: 


Could  you  use  this  quality  if  you  became  angry  with  the  customer 
yourself  ? 
(         )  Yes; 
(         )  No. 

Does  a  customer's  tone  of  voice  tell  you  anything  about  him?  Can 
you  tell  anything  about  the  disposition  of  the  person  you  talk  to  over 
the  telephone  by  the  tone  of  voice  he  uses  ? 

On  the  whole,  which  of  the  two  types  of  voices  is  likely  to  be  more 

pleasant : 

)   High-pitch 

)   Thin 

)   Soft 


( 
( 
( 


)  Low-pitch  or  ( 
)  Heavy  or  ( 
)  Loud  or      ( 


Speed  or  the  rate  with  which  speech  is  uttered  is  linked  up  with  pitch. 
If  you  wanted  to  calm  an  excited  customer  would  you 
(         )    Talk  fast  in  order  to  convince  him  he  has  nothing  to  be  excited 

about ;  or 
(         )    Talk  slowly  and  quietly. 

Check  any  of  the  following  statements  which  you  consider  true : 
(         )    The  tone  of  voice  is  a  combined  result  of  physical  and  emotional 

make-up  together  with  certain  acquired  voice  habits. 
(  )  Nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  the  tone  of  voice. 
(         )    Keeping  one's  temper  and  keeping  an  even  disposition  aids  in 

producing  good  quality  of  tone. 
(         )   Talking  loudly  and  at  a  fast  rate  of  speed  improves  the  tone  of 

voice. 
(  )   Talking  with  a  slow  drawl  produces  a  pleasant  tone  quality. 
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It  is,  of  course,  true  that  you  can  listen  longer  with  interest  to  the 
speaker  with  the  better  tone  of  voice.  Notice  public  speakers  that  you 
like  to  hear,  or  persons  with  whom  you  like  to  converse.  Do  you  find 
that  those  with  the  better  quality  of  tone  seem  to  be  in  good  physical 
condition  ? 


( 


)  Yes; 
)  No. 


Clearness  of  Speech 


Speech  may  lack  clearness  for  various  reasons.  Some  people  have  the 
habit  of  stuttering,  some  lisp,  some  mumble,  and  some  have  a  foreign 
accent  or  local  dialect.  There  are  numerous  causes  for  unclear  speech, 
but  the  worst  cause  is  laziness. 

Unless  there  is  some  physical  defect  that  needs  the  care  of  a  specialist, 
most  indistinct  speech  could  be  cleared  up  by  exercising  proper  control 
over  the  tongue  and  the  lips.    Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  ? 


( 
( 


)  Yes; 
)  No. 


Did  you  ever  try  reading  aloud  each  evening  to  some  one  at  home  to 
clear  up  your  diction,  and  give  your  lips  and  tongue  proper  exercise? 

If  you  cannot  understand  a  customer  over  the  telephone,  because  he 
does  not  speak  clearly,  should  you 

(         )  Request  him  to  speak  louder,  or 

(         )   Request  him  to  speak  more  softly  and  slowly. 

No  doubt  in  contact  work  with  the  public  you  have  learned  a  great 
many  ways  to  get  your  ideas  over  to  your  customers.  You  have  talked 
with  foreigners,  with  people  who  were  somewhat  deaf,  and  with  those 
who  were  apparently  thick-headed. 

Which  of  the  two  following  sorts  of  mistakes  are  people  more  likely 
to  make  in  trying  to  get  foreigners  to  understand  ? 

(         )  They  talk  loudly. 

(         )  They  use  too  many  big  words. 

Following  is  a  list  of  words  which  some  people  would  not  understand. 
Write  on  the  same  line  opposite  each  word  one  or  more  words  which 
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would  mean  the  same  but  would  be  easier  to  understand.    For  example, 
instead  of  durable  a  person  could  say,  "wears  well." 

serviceable     

deferred  payments     ••"• 

REFUND      • 

DEDUCT      

DISCOUNT       

INEXPENSIVE       

OBVIOUS     • 

EASE  OF  OPERATION      

DEPENDABLE  OPERATION      

AUTOMATIC    OPERATION       

Are  there  any  "hard  words"  which  a  person  on  your  job  will  often 
find  the  customer  does  not  understand.  If  so,  what  can  you  say  instead  ? 
Make  a  list  just  like  the  list  above. 

The  Hard  Word  The  Better  Thing  to  Say 


If  you  use  simple  words,  is  the  customer  likely  to  think  that  you  are 
trying  to  belittle  her  ? 

(        )  Yes; 
(        )  No. 

Which  is  usually  more  confusing  to  the  foreigner? 
(         )   Fast  talking; 
(         )   Slow  talking. 

Which  of  these  two  things  is  more  confusing  to  the  foreigner: 
(         )  Loud  speech; 
(         )  Ordinary  speech. 


Correctness  of  Speech 

On  some  jobs  it  makes  little  difference  whether  a  person  speaks  cor- 
rectly or  not.  On  your  job  does  it  ever  make  a  difference  to  the  cus- 
tomer whether  you  speak  correctly? 

(         )  Yes. 

(         )  No. 

Probably  no  person  always  pronounces  every  word  he  uses  without  a 
single  mistake.  Most  people  like  to  pronounce  properly  the  words  they 
use  in  their  ordinary  talk.  If  you  know  of  words  that  you  frequently 
mispronounce,  or  if  you  know  of  words  that  some  of  your  fellow  em- 
ployees often  mispronounce,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make  a  list  of 
those  words  and  study  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Grammatical  mistakes  are  even  more  offensive  to  some  people  than 
bad  pronunciation.  English  grammar,  however,  is  a  matter  of  usage 
rather  than  of  rule.  Correct  usage  is  learned  by  talking  with  people 
who  habitually  use  correct  English  rather  than  by  learning  any  rules. 

What  sort  of  jobs  are  impossible  for  people  who  use  incorrect  Eng- 


lish? 


What  jobs  require  ability  to  spell  correctly? 


Courtesy 

Courtesy  is  simply  the  habit  of  being  polite,  of  showing  a  considerate 
regard  for  others  in  manner  and  speech.  That  is,  it  is  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  other  fellow's  viewpoint.  Most  people  intend  to  be  polite. 
When  they  do  not  succeed  it  is  usually  thoughtlessness  that  keeps  them 
from  it.  Customer  contacts  offer  many  opportunities  for  courtesy. 
What  opportunities  of  this  sort  does  your  job  most  frequently  offer? 
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Politeness  in  Greetings 

Following  is  a  list  of  methods  actually  used  by  various  public  contact 
employees.  They  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  service 
shoppers  sent  about  to  study  the  methods  used.  Make  an  A  in  front  of 
each  method  which  was  probably  a  good  one  for  the  situation  in  which 
it  was  used.  Make  a  B  in  front  of  each  one  which  seems  doubtful  to 
you.    Make  a  C  before  each  one  which  was  probably  poor. 


Greetings  in  the  Sales  Department 
Good  morning.  May  I  help  you  ? 
What's  your  trouble? 
Yes  sir. 

How  would  you  like  a  toaster  ?    Do  you  like  this  one  ? 
Happened  to  look  up  after  the  customer  has  waited  for  several 
minutes. 

Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way? 
Well? 
Are  you  interested  in  the  lamp  ? 

What's  on  your 
mind,  Mister? 

Have  you  been 
waited  on? 

Yes? 

What's  yours? 

Employee  came  up 
with  a  blank  face 
and  waited. 

Are  you  interested 
in  the  range? 

May  I  be  of  serv-    ^ 
ice  to  you? 

Hello. 

Do  you  wish  attention  ? 

Well,  you're  next. 
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(  )  Is  there  someone  waiting  on  you? 

(  )  May  I  help  you  in  any  way  ? 

(  )  What's  your  trouble? 

(  )  How  do  you  do. 

(  )  No  greeting.    Customer  greeted  the  clerk. 

(  )  Can  I  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  selecting  a  stove? 

(  )  May  1  explain  the  iron? 

Greetings  at  the  Customer's  Home 
(         )   Gas  man. 

(         )    Let  me  look  at  that  range  that's  troubling  you. 
(         )    What's  the  matter  here? 

(  )    I  hear  you  complained  at  the  office  about  your  space  heater. 

(  )    I'm  from  the  Gas  Company  in  answer  to  your  call. 

Make  a  check  before  each  greeting  which  would  be  suitable  in  some 
situations  on  your  own  job. 

Add  any  other  greetings  which  are  suitable  in  some  situations  in 
your  job. 


Leave-Taking 

Following  is  a  list  of  methods  used  by  public  contact  employees  in 
taking  leave  of  customers.  These  methods  also  were  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  service  shoppers.  Follow  the  same  directions  as  those  given 
in  connection  with  greetings. 


I  think  you  have  made  a  good  selection. 

0  reservoir. 

We  are  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you  at  any  time. 
Good-bye,  Sir. 

Thank  you.    Phone  me  if  any  difficulty  arises. 
Rotten  weather,  isn't  it? 

If  you  can  scrape  up  the  money,  you'd  better  come  back. 
I'll  bet  you  WON'T  find  anything  anywhere  else. 
So  long.  Chief. 

1  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Call  again. 

When  the  customer  did  not  buy  he  dropped  her  for  another 
customer  without  a  word. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  later  on,, I'll  be  pleased  to  wait  on  you. 
No  leave-taking. 
You  are  going  to  like  the  toaster  better  and  better  as  you  use  it. 

Information,  Complaint,  Customer's  Service,  etc. 

If  I  can  help  you  any  more,  let  me  know. 

We  would  be  glad  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  whole  thing 

free  of  charge. 

Very  much  obliged  to  you  and  I  know  you  will  like  our  service. 

You  will  find  everything  O.K.  now. 

Sorry,  but  that's  the  rule. 

Is  there  another  department  I  may  direct  you  to  ? 

The  company  can't  change  its  rules  to  suit  you. 

We'll  be  glad  to  turn  it  on  again  when  you  can  pay. 

Add  any  other  leave-taking  which  is  suitable  in  some  situations  on 
your  job. 


In  the  Sales  Department 

(         )   Thank  you  very  much. 
(         )   Absent-minded  nod. 

(         )   Are  there  any  other  appliances  you  might  be  interested  in  ? 
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Personal  Appearance 

Which  of  the  two  following  groups  of  people  judge  you  more  by  your 
personal  appearance? 

(         )  Strangers. 

(         )  Those  who  know  you  well. 

Why?     

Which  of  the  two  following  groups  of  employees  usually  take  more 
pains  to  have  a  good  personal  appearance  ? 

(         )  Those  who  deal  with  the  public. 

(         )  Those  who  do  not. 

Why?     : : 

In  which  of  the  following  groups  of  public  contact  employees  does 
the  customer  usually  pay  more  attention  to  personal  appearance? 

(         )  Those  with  whom  the  customer  very  frequently  has  dealings. 
(         )  Those  with  whom  the  customer  rarely  has  dealings. 

It  would  seem  that  of  all  public  contact  employees  there  is  only  one 
group  whose  personal  appearance  cannot  possibly  affect  the  customer. 
That  group  is  made  up  of  those  who  deal  with  customers  only  by  tele- 
phone. 

Appearance  of  Clothing 

If  you  were  hiring  a  man  for  a  permanent  job  requiring  him  to  deal 
with  customers,  which  of  the  two  following  applicants  would  you  be 
more  likely  to  hire  ? 

(         )    The  one  with  a  well-worn  suit,  made  of  cheap  material,  and 
poorly  fitting,  but  clean  and  well-pressed. 

(         )   The  one  with  a  comparatively  new,  well-tailored  suit,  wrinkled 
and  soiled. 

Why?     
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Which  of  the  two  following  employees  would  probably  make  the 
better  impression  upon  customers? 

(         )   The  one  wearing  plain  black  socks,  white  shirt  with  slightly 
soiled  cuffs,  and  a  dark  tie  somewhat  wrinkled. 

(         )    The  one  wearing  a  shirt  with  wide  yellow  stripes,  a  bright  red 
tie,  and  purple  socks. 

Why?     

What  sort  of  collar  would  probably  make  a  better  impression  upon 
customers? 

(         )  A  soiled  one  that  was  otherwise  good. 
(         )  A  frayed  one  that  was  clean. 

Which  sort  of  shoes  would  probably  make  a  better  impression  upon 
customers  ? 

(         )  Well-polished  shoes  that  are  old. 
(         )   New  shoes  that  are  soiled. 

A  young  woman  working  in  an  office  expects  to  go  to  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  evening.  She  will  have  no  opportunity  to  go  home  after 
work  in  the  evening  in  order  to  dress.  Under  such  circumstances 
would  it  be  all  right  for  her  to  wear  an  evening  dress  all  day  at  the  office? 

(         )  Yes; 
(         )  No. 
Why?     

In  keeping  up  a  good  personal  appearance  most  people  must  consider 
the  item  of  cost.  Some  people  seem  to  be  able  by  managing  carefully 
to  maintain  a  good  appearance  at  a  comparatively  low  cost..  No  doubt 
on  many  jobs  it  would  be  possible  to  start  out  in  the  morning  with  cloth- 
ing that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  would  be 
rated  much  lower,  all  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work.     Meter 
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men  in  certain  districts  of  some  cities  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
their  clothing  clean. 

Good  Grooming 
Grooming  includes  the  care  of  face,  neck,  hair,  hands  and  nails.  The 
importance  of  careful  grooming  is  illustrated  by  the  attention  it  receives 
in  selecting  servers  for  cafeterias  and  salespeople  for  jewelry  and 
cosmetics.  Which  one  of  the  four  following  items  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  before  if  the  person  gets  a  job  of  selling  over  a  counter  or 
making  out  papers  for  customers  to  sign? 

(         )  Face; 
(         )  Neck; 
(         )   Hair; 
(         )  Hands  and  nails. 
Why? ;, 

Which  of  the  two  following  applicants  would  you  be  more  likely  to 
hire  for  permanent  public  contact  work  ? 

(         )   A  man  with  clean-shaven  face,  well-brushed  hair,  well  cared- 
for  hands  and  nails  and  wrinkled  untidy  clothing. 

(         )    A  man  with  immaculate  clothing,  unkempt  hair,  unshaven  face 
and  poorly  kept  hands  and  nails. 

Why?     

Of  the  three  following  items,  which  one  would  probably  be  the  most 
offensive  to  customers : 

(         )    Very  strong  perfume. 

(         )  Excessive  use  of  rouge  and  lipstick. 

(         )    Hair  that  looks  unwashed  and  very  untidy. 

What  has  personal  appearance  to  do  with  the  customer's  viewpoint? 
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Chapter  III 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CUSTOMERS 

No  business  concern  deals  with  a  greater  variety  of  human  beings 
than  a  public  utility.  Rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  intelligent,  well-mean- 
ing and  vicious,  unreasonable  and  reasonable,  and  every  variety  in  be- 
tween with  every  combination  of  these  traits  one  can  imagine,  are  in- 
cluded.    But  what  of  the  average  customer? 

Are  most  people  reasonable  or  unreasonable?     

Dishonest  or  honest  ?    

Intelligent  or  stupid  ?    

Difficult  to  satisfy  or  easy?    

Does  your  job  bring  you  into  contact  with  any  special  type  of  people 
more  than  another  ? 

Do  you  know  any  jobs  in  your  company  that  bring  contacts  with  an 
entirely  different  type  of  customer?    

What  contact  jobs  of  the  company  probably  have  to  deal  with  the 
customers  most  difficult  to  satisfy?    

Why?     

What  contact  jobs  probably  deal  with  the  customers  easiest  to  satisfy? 

Why? 

Do  the  people  working  at  those  jobs  agree  with  you  ?     
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Do  any  of  the  people  working  at  the  jobs  you  marked  difficult,  find 
their  customers  easier  to  satisfy  than  some  of  the  people  working  at 

jobs  you  marked  easy?    

Why?     

The  Unreasonable  Customer 

In  Book  I,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  unreasonable  customer  makes  a 
much  greater  impression  than  he  should.  From  the  very  unpleasantness 
of  dealing  with  such  people  one  is  liable  to  get  the  feeling  that  they  are 
much  more  numerous  than  is  really  the  case.  Who  are  the  unreason- 
able people?  Alw^ays  people  who  were  just  born  that  way?  It's  worth 
classifying   them. 

The  Angry  Customer 

In  the  first  place  the  angry  customer  is  nearly  always  unreasonable. 
Anger  is  a  strong  emotion,  and  when  an  individual  is  under  its  influence 
he's  hardly  in  condition  to  use  his  reason.  Dealing  with  the  individual 
^^  then  becomes  a  matter  of  understanding  and  re- 

^'^  moving,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  his  anger.     It  is 

^  interesting   to   note   what    effect    one    individual's 
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anger  has  upon  another. 
Anger  arouses  anger  just 
as  surely  as  a  smile  provokes 
a  smile. 

Does    anger    help    in    a 

fight? In  any 

athletic  contest?  

Is  it  ever  deliberately  pro- 
voked in  any  contest  by  an 
opponent  who  expects  to  win 

by  keeping  cool? 

Why  is  it  a  mistake  for  an 
employee  to  let  a  customer's 
anger  make  him  angry  also? 


Have  you  had  any  dealing  recently  with  an  angry  customer  whose 
anger  you  were  able  to  remove?     How  did  you  do  it? 

The  Chronic  Kicker 

Some  people  seem  to  be  perpetually  complaining.  Nothing  is  right. 
Everything  should  be  changed.  They  are  not  necessarily  angry.  Just 
"kicking."  .  How  many  of  your  customers  would  you  classify  as  chronic 
kickers?     Can  all  of  these  be  handled  in  the  same  way? 

It  isn't  easy  to  recognize  all  of  these  cases  at  first.  After  frequent 
dealings,  however,  it  becomes  easier.  Some  cases  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
more  or  less  ignored.  Courtesy  always,  even  here,  is  required,  but  there 
must  be  a  realization  that  the  "kicking"  is  just  habit  and  has  little  real 

meaning. 

There's  danger,  though,  in  deciding  from  one's  own  experience  with 
a  customer  that  this  particular  case  can  be  set  down  as  one  of  habitual 
complaint.  Have  you  ever  known  a  "chronic  kicker"  to  become  a 
booster  ?    What  caused  the  change  ? 

If  you  were  giving  instructions  to  a  new  employee  substituting  for  you 
during  a  vacation,  what  direction  would  you  include  regarding  the  worst 

chronic  kickers  among  your  customers? 
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How  many  of  the  reasons  for  habitual  complaint  given  below  seem  to 
you  responsible  for  the  actions  of  any  people  you  know  ? 

(         )   They  want  to  show  their  superiority. 
(        )   They  are  afraid  of  being  cheated. 
(         )   They  dislike  the  company. 

(         )    They  dislike  the  employee  and  want  to  make  trouble  for  him. 
(  )    They  grew  up  in  surroundings  where  complaint  was  the  usual 

thing  they  heard. 
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(         )  They  have  found  complaint  necessary  to  get  attention. 

(         )   They  really  feel  inferior  to  most  people,  but  are  trying  to  hide 
it  by  criticising  others. 

Do  you  want  to  add  any  other  reasons?    If  so,  write  them  below: 


The  Hostile  Customer 

Is  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  decidedly  antagonistic,  but  not 
angry?    If  so,  which  of  the  two  is  easier  to  deal  with?    

Why?     


In  which  case  is  it  easier  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  ?     

Which  of  the  two  is  commoner  ?     What 

* 

causes  for  hostility  among  customers  of  any  business  concern  are  liable 
to  remain  in  their  minds  longest?     


The  Timid  Customer 

Sometimes  timidity  is  more  troublesome  than  anger.  If  a  customer 
is  too  timid  to  make  her  needs  clear,  and  accepts  what  is  suggested  by  a 
salesman  or  any  other  employee  in  spite  of  a  feeling  that  the  suggestion 
is  not  satisfactory,  there's  liable  to  be  a  resentment  against  the  company 
which  the  employee  does  not  see.  In  dealing  with  some  people,  em- 
ployees find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  explanations  given  have  been 
understood,  just  because  of  that  timidity.  The  individual  who  is  afraid 
to  ask  about  a  point  in  the  explanation  not  made  perfectly  clear  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.     Are  you  ever  conscious  of  having  to  deal  with 

people  of  this  type?    What  is  the  best  way  of  making 

sure  that  your  explanation  is  understood?     
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The  Suspicious  Customer 

Suspicion  is  a  perfectly  natural  means  of  protection.  It  exists  among 
all  people  as  well  as  among  all  of  the  higher  animals.  We  recognize  its 
necessity  as  a  means  of  preserving  life. 

But  civilized  life  can't  get  very  far  without  mutual  confidence.  Un- 
fortunately as  we  build  up  confident  reliance  upon  other  people,  there 
are  forces  at  work  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  that  confidence,  and 
every  civilized  society  thus  becomes  occupied  with  a  struggle  between 
the  necessity  for  more  cooperation  and  the  necessity  for  being  on  guard 
against  purely  selfish  and  dishonest  schemes  of  others. 

Most  of  us  who  have  learned  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  and  friendly  though  business-like  cooperation  find  it  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  individual  who  does  not  accept 
us  on  that  basis.  Many  people  resent  the  failure  of  others  to  so  accept 
them.  That  resentment  is  much  less  common  among  people  of  the 
large  cities,  for  the  metropolitan  city  dweller,  meeting  constantly  with 
strangers,  becomes  used  to  the  protective  attitude  of  suspicion  that  is 
more  or  less  necessary. 

Frank  recognition  of  this  necessity  has  caused  the  adoption  of  means 
for  identification  of  employees  who  visit  the  customer's  premises.  The 
uniform  frequently  adopted  for  meter  men  and  the  identification  card 
are  among  the  results.  But  the  problem  is  not  altogether  solved  by  such 
simple  means.  The  real  difficulty  is  with  the  type  of  suspicion  that  is 
not  satisfied  merely  by  having  the  employee's  connection  with  the  com- 
pany proved.  It  is  with  the  suspicion  that  always  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  the  meter,  or  of  the  reading,  or  doubts  the  motive  back  of  meter  test- 
ing or  inspection,  or  doubts  the  honesty  of  the  collector  or  of  the  billing 
department.  Such  suspicion  is  usually  coupled  with  ignorance  of  the 
means  adopted  by  business  to  safeguard  itself  against  even  the  suspicion 

of  dishonesty. 

Fortunately  such  suspicion  is  not  very  common.  When  it  does  exist, 
how  is  it  best  overcome?    Can  you  rely  upon  assuring  the  suspicious 

customer  that  there  is  no  cause  for  suspicion?     

Can  you  think  of  cases  within  your  own  experience  where  a  customer 
has  changed  from  an  attitude  of  suspicion  to  one  of  confidence  in  the 

company  and  its  employees?    H  so,  what  brought 

about  that  change  ?     

• * • 
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The  Dishonest  Customer 

Nearly  every  utility,  like  other  business  concerns,  has  cases  of  dis- 
honesty among  its  customers  with  which  to  deal.  There  are  people  who 
make  a  regular  business  of  cheating  the  gas  or  electric  company  by  short 
circuiting,  or  otherwise  tampering  with  the  meter.  Such  cases  are 
usually  detected  before  long  by  alert  indexers  or  otherwise,  but  the 
detection  is  by  no  means  simple  when  the  cheat  is  clever.  Each  com- 
pany has  to  work  out  for  itself  the  means  of  checking  this  evil,  but  al- 
ways the  indexer  or  other  employee  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
possibility.  He  has,  however,  to  be  even  more  on  his  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  becoming  so  suspicious  of  all  his  customers  that  his  atti- 
tude is  offensive. 

The  Average  Customer 

This  chapter  has  dealt  with  the  unreasonable  customer  of  various 
types.  Some  people  are  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  enough  time  for  straightening  out  their  difficulties.  As  you  in- 
dicated at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  however,  you  believe  that  most 
people  are  not  of  this  type.  The  average  customer  is  a  decidedly  re- 
sonable  being.    If  he  were  not  business  itself  would  be  rather  hopeless. 

You  realize,  however,  that  when  we  talk  about  the  average  customer 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  one  average  type.  Each 
human  being  is  different.  There  are  many  very  different  "average 
customers."  And  they  are  all  easy  to  get  along  with.  Each  one,  how- 
ever, must  be  dealt  with  as  an  individual.  Each  one  has  his  own  inter- 
ests and  his  own  problepis.  It  is  up  to  each  employee  to  make  his  con- 
tacts intelligent  and  thoughtfully  considerate. 


The  Case  of  One  Unreasonable  Customer 
In  a  certain  northeastern  town  lived  a  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  well-to-do 
widow.  Mention  her  name  to  any  gas  or  electric  company  employee  in 
the  town  where  she  lived  and  they  would  recognize  her.  She  was  known 
as  an  unreasonable  woman,  always  complaining.  For  a  time  any  em- 
ployee having  an  assignment  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  heaved  a 
sigh  and  was  extremely  careful  when  he  called,  for  if  there  was  the 
slightest  excuse,  a  complaining  letter  would  be  sent  into  the  office  con- 
cerning the  man. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  by  his  extreme  courtesy  and 
friendly  personality  Y^on  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  old  lady.  This 
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man,  William  Haney,  was  on  appliance  maintenance  duty  with  the  local 

gas  company. 

William  Haney  talked  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  one  day  of  the  value  she 

would  find  in  a  gas  refrigerator.  In  due  time  she  purchased  the  refrig- 
erator and  Haney  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  she  was  pleased  with  her  pur- 
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chase  and  remained  pleased 
with  it.  He  would  make  a 
friendly  call  every  week  or 
so  to  attend  to  the  defrost- 
ing, and  to  let  her  know  that 
the  gas  company  was  inter- 
ested in  pleasing  her. 

Complaints  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence  ceased.  Meter 
readers  and  others  who 
called  at  the  house  wondered 
at  the  difference  in  their  re- 
ception. Finally  a  letter 
came  to  the  manager  of  the  local  office  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence  praising  the  service  of  the 
gas  company  and  mentioning  William  Haney. 
The  manager  called  in  Haney  and  told  him 
that  he  was  pleased  and  surprised  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  that 
contained  no  complaint.  He  asked  Haney  how  he  had  accomplished 
the  change.  Haney  replied  that  he  had  determined  to  be  courteous  to 
the  old  lady  and  try  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  why  she  appeared  such  a 
grouch. 

Mrs.  Lawrence's  Story 

He  said  that  he  finally  asked  her,  after  he  had  gained  her  confidence, 
why  she  was  so  critical  of  the  men  who  called  to  serve  her.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence told  him  that  as  she  thought  it  over  she  could  see  that  it  came 
about  through  three  experiences  she  had  had. 

The  first  was  with  a  salesman  of  the  gas  company  who  got  past  the 
maid  at  the  door  by  saying  he  was  an  inspector  and  then  tried  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  on  Mrs.  Lawrence  when  he  finally  saw  her.  The 
next  experience  was  with  a  man  who  claimed  he  was  from  the  electric 
company  and  was  testing  electrical  appliances,  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
salesman  from  a  local  store  selling  electric  washing  machines.     The 
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third  was  with  a  meter  tester.  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  instructed  her  maid 
by  this  time  not  to  let  a  man  claiming  to  be  from  the  gas  or  electric 
company  into  the  house  unless  he  showed  an  identification  card  and 
proved  that  he  really  wanted  to  do  what  he  said  he  did.  The  meter 
tester  was  asked  for  his  identification  card,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
forgotten  it  that  morning.    The  maid  refused  him  entrance. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  became  suspicious  and  critical  of  all  those  who  called 
on  her,  and  she  became  even  more  suspicious  when  she  read  of  a  robbery 
being  committed  by  two  men  who  posed  as  telephone  repairmen.  Be- 
cause of  these  experiences,  she  made  it  difficult  for  every  one  who 
called  on  legitimate  company  business  and  watched  them  for  any 
slip  in  their  work.  They  in  turn  undoubtedly  resented  her  suspicion, 
and  the  antagonism  between  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  the  utility  employees 
kept  growing  for  several  years. 

Haney  started  under  the  same  difficulties.  But  he  had  the  advantage 
of  feeling  sure  that  the  antagonism  would  not  last.  After  a  few  visits 
his  efficient  work  and  his  unfailing  courtesy  won  the  confidence  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  as  he  expected.  The  surprising  thing  to  him  was  the  com- 
plete change  in  her  attitude  toward  other  employees  of  the  company. 

Nearly  every  contact  makes  it  easier  or  harder  for  the  next  representa- 
tive of  the  company  to  deal  with  the  same  individual.  So  the  meter 
reader  frequently  determines  the  difficulty  the  installation  man  will 
have,  and  the  telephone  contact  frequently  determines  whether  the  repair 
man  will  be  met  at  the  dbor  by  an  angry  or  a  friendly  customer. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Unit  III 
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Summary 

For  your  own  convenience,  make  a  summary  of  this  book  below.  Go 
through  each  chapter,  and  write  down  the  points  that  apply  particularly 
to  your  job. 


Mi 


List  below  the  topics  you  would  like  to  have  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ences on  this  course. 
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Case  Study 

Read  the  story  through ;  then  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  story 
and  answer  the  questions  on  the  Question  Sheet  which  is  to  be  found 
within  back  page. 

Wilkes,  an  appliance  maintenance  man,  was  working  on  Mrs.  Smithers 
range.  He  had  finished  regulating  the  air  mixers  and  was  examinmg 
the  oven  when  Mrs.  Smithers  entered  the  kitchen. 

"Will  it  be  all  right?''  she  asked.  ^ 

1   "It  will  work  better  than  it  has,"  replied  Wilkes,  "but  I  m  afraid 

it  will  never  give  complete  satisfaction."     He  pointed  to  the  walls  of 

the  oven.  "The  linings  here  are  badly  rusted,  as  you  can  see,  and  I'm 

afraid  I  can't  replace  them  with  new  ones  because  the  range  is  a  very  old 

model."  .  . 

"Is  that  why  I  get  get  such  poor  baking  results?"  asked  Mrs.  Smithers. 

2.  "Exactly,"  stated  Wilkes.  "The  oven  doesn't  retain  the  heat. 
There  are  several  small  holes,  and  the  metal  has  no  more  life  in  it.  Of 
course,  if  you  say  so  I'll  try  to  get  some  new  .  .  .  ." 

"I've  just  been  thinking,"  mused  Mrs.  Smithers.  "That  range  has 
been  in  this  house  for  years." 

3.  "It  was  a  good  one  when  new,"  added  Wilkes,  "but  it  can't  com- 
pare with  those  modern  ranges  with  oven  heat  control  devices  and  a  lot 
of  other  conveniences." 

"All  right,"  announced  Mrs.  Smithers  with  finality,  "I'll  tell  you  what. 
How  much  will  they  give  me  for  this  range?  If  it's  enough  I'll  think 
about  buying  a  new  one.    I'm  disgusted  with  it." 

Wilkes  got  to  his  feet,  asked  for  permission  to  wash  his  hands  and 
oflFered  to  call  the  gas  company  immediately  and  secure  the  information. 

"Don't  bother,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers.  "I'm  determined  now  and  I'll 
call  them  myself."    She  left  the  room  but  returned  almost  immediately. 

"There's  something  radically  the  matter  with  the  telephone  service 
in  vour  company,"  she  explained.  "I  might  better  have  stayed  here  for 
all  the  information  I  got.  W^ell,  I'll  think  it  over  and  one  of  these  days 
I'll  drop  in  at  your  showroom  and  look  at  the  new  ranges." 

4.  "Why  not  let  me  try  to  get  them  for  you?"  asked  Wilkes.  "It  will 

only  take  a  minute." 

Mrs.  Smithers  consented.  Wilkes  cleaned  up  about  the  range,  washed 

his  hands  and  telephoned. 

"They'll  allow  you  fifteen  dollars  on  your  range,"  he  notified  Mrs. 
Smithers,  "and  I  suggest  you  go  down  to  see  them  this  afternoon. 
There's  a  sale  On  at  special  prices." 
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"Do  you  think  fifteen  dollars  is  all  right  for  the  old  range?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"I  certainly  do,"  said  Wilkes.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  wasting 
gas  on  this  range.  It  can't  be  helped,  you  see.  The  range  has  simply 
outworn  its  usefulness." 

"All  right,  I'll  go  down  this  afternoon,"  she  said. 

5.  "I'll  telephone  them  later  that  you  are  coming,"  said  Wilkes,  and 
he  departed  with,  "You'll  never  regret  buying  a  new  one.  Good-bye." 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Smithers  and  her  next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, called  at  the  company  salesroom.  A  salesman  approached  them  im- 
mediately. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  range,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers.  "The  man  who 
repaired  my  old  range  this  morning  notified  the  company  I  was  coming. 
My  name  is  Smithers." 

"Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  salesman.  "I  quoted  you  fifteen  dollars  on 
your  old  range.  My  name  is  Andrews.  Would  you  mind  stepping  this 
way,  please.     1  have  something  over  here  that  is  a  winner." 

The  trio  stojiped  in  front  of  a  line  of  new  ranges. 

G.  "Now,"  said  Andrews,  "take  this  one  here.  Note  the  beautiful 
lines,  the  lovely  color  combinations,  the  sturdy  workmanship,  the  heat 
control  regulator  and  the  brand  new  idea  in  burners."  He  opened  the 
oven  door.  "See  the  ease  with  which  this  door  opens.  Not  very  thick, 
is  it?  Would  you  think  it  would  support  my  weight?  Of  course,  not. 
\\  ell,  it  does.    Here  goes,"  and  he  jumped  on  the  oven  door. 

7.  "How's  that  for  a  range?  Ever  see  one  that  could  stand  up  under 
such  treatment  ?  But  wait  a  minute.  Look  at  these  valves.  Watch  me 
turn  them  on  and  off.  Can  children  operate  them— little  kids,  I  mean? 
They  cannot.  Pretty  good,  eh  ?  And  how  about  this  oven  regulator  ? 
Bake  cake?  Sure  you  do.  Well,  cake  is  cake  when  it's  baked  in  this 
kind  of  an  oven.  And  how  does  this  strike  you?  A  broiler  oven  that 
saves  you  from  burning  your  hands.  Think  of  that !  And  look  here. 
Ever  want  to  keep  dishes  warm?  Sure  you  have.  Well,  here's  a 
cabinet  for  that  very  purpose.  Okay?  I'll  say  so.  Now  let  me  show 
you  .  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  take  any  action  today,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Smithers. 

"Quite  all  right,  quite  all  right,"  pursued  the  salesman.  "We  don't 
want  to  force  .  .  .  ." 

"That's  comforting,"  was  Mrs.  Smithers'  caustic  remark  as  she 
abruptly  left  the  office  with  Mrs.  Nelson.  "That  man,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Smithers  to  her  companion,  "should  enter  a  talking  contest.  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  a  stream  of  gab? 
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-He  thinks  he's  good,"  said  Mrs.  Nelson.  "By  the  way,  would  you 
mind  stepping  in  here  while  I  see  about  my  bill." 

They  approached  the  information  desk  and  were  directed  to  see  Mr. 
Ball,  the  adjustment  clerk.  Mrs.  Nelson  took  a  seat  adjommg  the 
clerk's  desk  while  Ball  was  busy  on  the  telephone. 

8.  "I  can't  hear  you,"  he  said.  "Speak  louder,  will  you?"  Ball  ap- 
peared irritated  and  then  raising  his  voice,  said  again,  "Speak  louder  I 
tell  you.     No,  I'm  not  sore  at  you.    I  told  you  to  speak  louder.    I  am 

not  yelling  at  you.     I  told  you "     He  dropped  the  telephone  and 

turned  to  Mrs.  Nelson. 

9.  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  to  find  out  why  my  bills  are  going  up  and  up,"  she  said.  "I 
can't  understand  why  anyone  who  is  as  careful  about  things  as  I  am  can 

have.  ..." 

10.  "Maybe  visitors,"  interrupted  Ball. 

"I  can't  understand  why  more  gas  should  be  used  by  the  same  number 
of  people  in  my  house  when  there  has  been  no  change  in  weather  and 

no  ...  . 

"It  can  happen  easily,  madam  .  .  .  ." 

11.  "Please  allow  me  to  tell  my  story,  won't  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Nelson. 

12.  "Why  certainly,"  put  in  Ball.  "I  was  just  .  .  .  .  " 

"You  were  merely  guessing.  How  can  you  know  anything  about  my 
case  unless  you  Hsten  to  what  I'm  saying?" 

13.  "But  we  can  tell  .  .  .  .  " 

"I'll  not  talk  further  with  you,  you're  too  smart,"  said  Mrs.  Nelson 

and  she  left.  . 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  impudence?"  she  asked  of  Mrs.  Smithers 
when  they  had  reached  the  street.    "They  have  no  consideration." 

'They  are  a  lot  of  know-nothings,"  replied  the  other. 

An  hour  later  the  two  women  had  completed  several  purchases  in  a 
department  store  and  were  on  the  way  out  when  Mrs.  Nelson  spied  a 
•  freshly  baked  cocoanut  cake  on  a  counter. 

"Look  at  that  gorgeous  cake,"  she  exclaimed,  and  they  walked  over  to 
admire  it.    Behind  the  counter  was  a  girl  dressed  in  white. 

14.  "Pretty,  isn't  it?"  said  the  girl.  "It  has  been  out  of  the  oven  less 
than  an  hour."  She  pointed  to  a  gas  range  at  one  side. 

"Why  that's  the  same  range  we  saw  at  the  gas  company,"  said  Mrs. 

Smithers. 

"The  very  same  one,"  agreed  Mrs.  Nelson. 

"May  I  show  you  some  of  its  fine  points  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"They  were  explained  to  us  at  the  gas  company,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers. 
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15.  "But  it  will  take  only  a  minute,"  said  the  girl.  "Do  you  know 
with  that  range  and  with  just  reasonable  care  every  cake  is  a  good  cake. 
Just  step  over  and  let  me  show  you." 

The  two  visitors  complied.  The  demonstrator  talked  but  little.  Soon 
Mrs.  Sniithers  was  opening  the  oven  door  herself,  turning  the  oven 
regulator  and  operating  the  range  as  if  she  were  actually  using  it. 

1().  "You  can  see  for  yourself,"  said  the  girl,  "it's  a  pleasure  to  touch 
it,  isn't  it?" 

Within  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Smithers  had  purchased  the  range  at  a 
price  five  dollars  higher  than  the  same  range  sold  at  the  gas  company, 
and  with  an  allowance  of  ten  dollars  on  her  old  range  instead  of  the 
fifteen  dollars  offered  by  the  gas  company. 

That  evening  when  she  explained  the  purchase  to  her  husband,  he 
twitted  her  about  the  difference  m  cost  between  the  two  ranges. 

"Would  you  have  bought  from  the  gas  company  salesman?"  she  asked 
him. 

17.  "I  would  have  done  just  as  you  did,"  he  replied. 
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Chapter  I 

SALES  CONTACTS 

A  certain  gas  company  has  created  a  new  job.  The  person  who  occu- 
pies it  is  called  a  contact  man.  He  stands  in  the  lobby  near  the  street 
entrance  where  customers  pass  in  and  out.  If  a  caller  appears  uncer- 
tain just  where  to  go,  the  contact  man  either  directs,  or,  where  possible 
to  do  so,  accompanies  the  caller  to  the  point  desired.  As  the  customer 
leaves  the  office,  he  inquires  if  everything  is  satisfactory.  Should  there 
be  a  complaint,  the  contact  man  does  everything  possible  to  remedy  mat- 
ters. There  are  no  set  rules  defining  his  position.  His  particular  func- 
tion is  to  greet  customers  and  by  evincing  a  personal  interest  in  them 
lead  them  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  his  company. 

Are  Contact  ^'Specialists"  Necessary? 

Why  would  it  not  be  good  practice  for  every  company  to  have  one 
or  more  men  delegated  to  such  work?  They  could  devote  their  entire 
time  to  personal  service  in  behalf  of  customers.  In  a  word,  they  would 
be  specialists  in  the  art  of  making  friends  for  the  company.  A  good 
idea,  perhaps,  but  .  .  . 

How  valuable  would  such  contact  men  be  in  the  lobby  if  the  rank 
and  file  of  contact  employees  elsewhere  in  the  office  were  impolite  and 
disagreeable  to  customers?  It  wouldn't  work  for  a  minute.  And, 
come  to  think  of  it,  does  not  every  contact  employee  in  his  or  her  spe- 
cial job,  perform  services  almost  the  same  as  those  delegated  to  the 
contact  man  mentioned  above?  The  employees  may  not  devote  their 
entire  time  to  such  services,  simply  because  of  the  nature  of  their  jobs, 
but  the  obligation  and  the  desire  to  make  friends  for  the  company  are 
just  as  strong,  aren't  they?  After  all,  the  contact  man  referred  to 
earlier  is  merely  adding  an  extra  and,  no  doubt,  valuable  service  to  that 
already  being  rendered  by  all  the  employees  in  that  company.  It  might 
be  called  a  service  refinement.  But  that  should  not  be  necessary  for 
your  company  to  adopt — not  if  you  and  every  other  contact  employee 
do  your  level  best  to  render  a  service  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can  make 
it. 

In  Book  III  of  this  Course  we  analyzed  and  studied  customer  con- 
tacts from  the  angle  of  principles  common  to  all  our  jobs.  In  this 
volume,  attention  is  invited  to  some  of  the  peculiar  problems  that  come 
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up  in  our  special  work.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  gas  business  in  , 
broad  general  way.  we  will  see  it  through  farious  sefv  ces  pSorL 
by  .nd.v.dual  departments  of  a  company.  Naturally,  you  wiU  b  Tore 
nteres  ed  .„  those  subjects  which  apply  to  your  own  job.  EveryZ- 
topant  :n  th.s  Course  will  feel  that  urge.    Yet  it  is  highly  imporflt 

Ws^;b.\CrS;?  ''-''"^  -''''  '-'  ^°  ''^  -^^'^^^  -^er?e"! 

For  Whom  Do  We  Work  ? 
One  robin  doesn't  make  a  summer.     Neither  does  one  deoartment 

a?e :»:  zr'7-  r^"  ^^  '"^°"  ■*  °"*  -  -« discover'  r: 

are  not  really  workmg  for  any  department.     We  may  be  working  ,„  a 
department,  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  or  a  tb  hL 
But  we  are  not  working  for  that  department.    The  fact  is    first   W 
and  all  the  time,  we  are  working  for  the  company  '       * 

No  gas  company  wants  one  individual  to  be  efficient  at  the  exoense 
of  any  other  mdividual.    Above  all,  no  gas  company  want    Z  one  d 
partment  to  be  successful  at  the  expense  of  any  other  departmen^or  of 

o^ldXTst"  m  t '"  "^"^  '""^  P^°P^^  *^^'"---'^'  -^''  ^  -ndi  ion 
couldn  t  exist.    What  is  team-work?    It  is  that  thing  which  changes  a 

"o:  :  ctorof"'  7T\  ^"  ^^''"^  '"'''''^  ■"  '•^^  same tS 
from  a  crowd  of  md.viduals  to  a  closely-knit,  smoothly-running  effi- 
cient and  dependable  business  organization,  with  no  gaps  betwef i,  the 
work  of  one  person  and  the  work  of  another 

per!on!t^  w"'  '"^T""''  ''  ''"''  ""''''^  ^^"^'"^  cooperation  between 
persons  or  between  departments,  applied  wherever  and  whenever  it  can 

be  of  value.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  real  team-work  unless  we  know 
something  of  the  other  fellow's  job  and  his  problems.  IncSemanvI 
knowledge  of  the  other  fellow's  experiences  may  add  to  our  owts  ore 
of  knowledge  and  thus  assist  us  in  thinking  toward  better  ways  of 
handling  customers.  •' 

Meeting  a  Real  Salesman 
A  purchasing  agent,  of  long  experience  in  the  gas  business,  writes- 
About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  selling  talk  leveled  at  my  poor  head  each 
day  IS  so  terrible  one  hates  even  to  think  of  it,  but  once  in  a  whS  there 
comes  to  my  notice  salesmanship  of  a  high  order.  And  what  a  pLsure 
■t  IS  to  be  sold  something  by  a  real  salesman !  Especially  when  fhe  man 
IS  selling  something  intangible,  such  as  service'  The  other  day  a 
young,  clean-cut  man  called  and  asked  permission  to  tell  me  whaTh! 
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was  doing  for  certain  clients.  He  did  it  so  well  that  I  soon  found  my- 
self transposed  into  each  situation  he  described. 

"No  pressure  was  applied.  He  told  a  simple  story  and  he  told  it 
without  disagreeable  mannerisms.  When  he  finished  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do ;  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

''I  asked  him  some  questions  and  then  tried  to  find  out  where  he  had 
learned  salesmanship.  He  modestly  said  he  didn't  know  much  about 
salesmanship.  He  hadn't  had  time  to  learn,  he  said,  because  he  was  so 
busy  taking  orders  by  just  telling  his  story  as  he  told  it  to  me." 

Note  that  the  salesman  used  no  pressure.  He  told  a  "simple"  story, 
and  he  told  it  without  "disagreeable  mannerisms."  SeUing  can  be  made 
a  simple  thing  and  gain  friends  through  its  simplicity.  Too  many 
salesmen  are  so  conscious  of  being  salesmen  that  they  will  not  give 
the  customer  a  chance  to  think.  They  over-talk  their  product  and  even 
out-talk  themselves.  The  man  who  is  successful  in  selling  good-will 
as  well  as  his  product  is  the  one  who  carefully  leads  the  customer  so 
that  he  sells  himself.  The  point  made  in  the  illustration  above  is  that 
the  salesman  was  too  busy  selling  to  learn  salesmanship,  and  a  good 
point  it  is.  This  does  not  mean  salesmen  are  born  with  the  gift  of  sell- 
ing. The  best  producers  among  salesmen  have  early  cultivated  the 
habit  of  keeping  the  customer's  interests  in  mind — in  other  words,  get- 
ting the  customer's  point  of  view. 

A  Cook  and  A  Lost  Sale 

One  of  the  so-called  "gifts"  of  selling  frequently  mentioned  by  sales- 
men of  the  cock-sure  variety  is  the  "sizing-up"  of  the  customer.  One 
of  the  observers  collecting  material  for  this  Course  was  talking  to  a 
salesman  of  a  western  gas  company.  He  told  this  employee  he  was 
seeking  some  of  the  selling  problems  that  salesmen  of  gas  appliances 
had  to  face.  The  salesman  proudly  replied  that  he  had  no  trouble ;  that 
he  had  learned  to  "size-up'*  his  customers.  At  that  moment  a  poorly 
dressed  woman  came  in,  paid  her  bill  at  the  cashier's  window  and 
started  looking  over  the  ranges  on  display.  The  salesman  excused  him- 
self and  went  to  her. 

The  woman  was  looking  at  ranges  priced  around  $150.  The  observer 
failed  to  overhear  the  conversation,  but  noticed  that  the  woman  said 
very  little.  The  salesman  spent  quite  some  time  with  the  woman  and 
soon  they  had  looked  at  almost  every  range  on  the  floor,  going  down  the 
scale  of  prices  from  $150  to  $49.  Then  the  customer  left  without 
placing  an  order. 

As  the  customer  went  out,  the  salesman  came  over  to  the  observer 
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and  smd,  "I  had  her  number.    She's  one  of  fh„=     u 
was  she  was  looking  at  ranges  nric  J  f°lw     °^^''-    '^^^  "-""We 
her  looking  at  the  fowerS  rlni  °>^^        "^  -<»  -hen  I  got 
seeing  those  others.    She  will  come  L'l^   i      \  ^°°^  ^°  &°°^  ^^'er 
on  one  of  those  $49  ranges  '  '  ^'^  ''''"  ^'"  ^^'  ^er  to  decide 

Jen  trXairhrielr:;;  '"?"  "^^  ^"^  ^^^  - 
'earned  that  she  was  a  cook  f"r  one  of  thT  T  f'  ''''''''  '^^  '^*- 
A  week  passed  and  the  IZ^LJ^"  Z^^'  ^""'"^^  °^  '^'  t°-"- 
the  range.  Then  the  obrr^^w^  "T  "  '"  ^'"'^  ^''  "'^er  for 
home  of  the  wealthy  fSyTl"  T  ,'"  °"'''^^  ^^'^^'"^"  *»  «he 
entrusted  the  buying  ofTnL  r.n  /  ?  '"""''^  "^^'  '^"^  ^^"""y  had 
eniploy  for  many  y!ar       The  «f '  '°°''  ^''°  ''"^  ''^^«  *"  'heir 

into  the  kitchen,  X;too?a„tTr"'  *'^  "'"^^^^  ^"^  ^^own 
$200.  '"^"^  ^  "^^  ^'«<=t"<:  range  which  sold  for  around 

^8  and  write  your  answer  and  otertmrnems^::  ttle''"™  "  ^^^^ 

Showing  I^rrEREST  In  THE  Customer 

one-te^;^7JSlttfon1f  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  -rally  requires 

mterest  in  the  customer.     Perhao    th.  '°'''  '"^  "'"e-tenths  of 

but  they  do  serve  to  emphasize  the  Ll/'""""','^"  ""'  *°°  ""^-^'^^d 
point  of  view.  ^  importance  of  getting  the  customers 

The  customer  was  neaf  in  ot.^^         P^rtea  tne  tollowing  case: 
The  c.l„„  „d  H.,"o,X".E3;      ;  "T"  "•■"""'  "''"«'■ 

C«.Bm.r:    -I  ta,  ^i.^JT,  ,;!;>■  '  '"»•'  >»"  .■.».  tap.?" 
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could  stand  beside  your  husband's  easy  chair.  And  it  is  adjustable  to 
any  angle  by  just  turning  this  screw." 

Customer :    "How  much  is  it  ?'* 

Saleswoman:  *'It  is  a  very  good  value.  By  the  way,  is  this  color 
suitable  ?  You  can  get  a  number  of  shades  to  fit  this  lamp  in  a  variety 
of  colors  and  at  different  prices." 

Customer :  "I  like  that  shade  all  right.  I  don't  know  though ;  I've 
got  a  table  that  looks  kind  of  bare.    I  thought  I  might  get  a  lamp  to  put 

on  the  table." 

Saleswoman:  "That's  a  good  idea.  If  you  will  come  over  here, 
I'll  show  you  some  table  lamps.  Now  what  kind  of  a  table  is  it,  and 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  find  a  lamp  that  will  go  with  it." 

Customer:  "Well,  it's  just  a  small  table,  painted  red." 

The  saleswoman  showed  her  several  lamps,  finally  choosing  one  that 
seemed  to  attract  the  customer  most. 

Saleswoman :  "From  what  you  tell  me  about  the  table  and  how  you 
wish  to  use  the  lamp,  I  think  you  will  find  this  one  the  best  buy.  You 
like  this  design  and  color,  don't  you  ?" 

Customer:    "Yes.  How  much  is  that  one?" 

Saleswoman :    "And  you  want  this  shade  too,  don't  you  ?" 

Customer:  "I  don't  know.    How  much  is  it?" 

Saleswoman :  "This  lamp  is  five  dollars  and  the  shade  that  we  have 
selected  is  three  dollars.  That  will  be  eight  dollars  in  all,  and  if  you 
wish  you  can  have  it  put  on  your  bill." 

Customer :  "That's  too  much  money.  Besides,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  like  it  or  not.  How  much  is  that  one  ?"  (indicating  a  large  lamp  with 
a  blue-glass  base  that  the  saleswoman  had  not  shown.) 

Saleswoman :  "Do  you  like  that  lamp  ?  I  did  not  show  it  to  you  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  it  would  go  with  your  furniture." 

Customer :    "That's  pretty.    How  much  is  it  ?" 

Saleswoman :  "That  lamp  is  four  dollars  and  the  shade  is  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents." 

Customer:  "Well,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  the  Mister  would  like  a 
floor  lamp  better.    How  much  is  the  one  we  were  looking  at  ?" 

Patience  Brings'  Its  Reward 

The  saleswoman  tried  to  get  the  customer's  attention  back  to  the  table 
lamp  she  thought  best  suited  the  customer's  needs,  but  the  latter  would 
not  make  a  decision.    She  said  she  guessed  she  would  think  it  over. 

Saleswoman :  "When  you  get  home,  just  remember  how  this  lamp 
looked  and  picture  it  on  your  table.     I'm  sure  you  will  decide  it  is  ex- 
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jrlfou'S'  'r-7""'\  ^°"  ""  P'^  ^°^  "  °"  >'°"^  ^'^«ri<=  bill,  you  know 
If  you  dec.de  It  IS  what  you  want  or  if  you  think  the  floor  lamp  wouTd 

Customer:    "Thanks.    I'm  sorry  I  took  up  so  much  of  your  time  " 
visked  ouXme  I      "'"n"°  ^''"""^  ''  '''     ^^  ^''^  -^'  "ave  you 

see^ft'"  rTt".^     ""^'k'"  ^°"  ''"'  *""^'  I'-"  ^"^«  "  ^0"ld  pay  you  to 
see  It.    But  I  have  a  better  idea.    There  is  a  Home  Service  representa 
.ve  m  your  d.stnct  and  I  would  like  to  have  her  call  upon'ou     She 
couW  adv.se  you  as  to  the  lamp  that  would  be  best  for  your  purpose 
May  I  have  your  name  and  address  '"  purpose. 

neJt'5av"?nr'"  '°T"1'  '''  "°"''  ^"'''"'  ^^P^^sentative  called  the 
next  day,  and  an  order  for  a  lamp  came  by  telephone.  The  customer 
seemed  well-pleased  with  the  service  received  customer 

As  .s  apparent  from  the  above,  all  customers  are  not  easy  to  sell 

^Zr- FLT%''r/''''^'t  '""^  ^^'^-  '^  ^'-^^  pays 'to  make 
tnends.     Future  satisfaction   with   increased  patronage   of   the  com 

panys  service  is  more  important  than  the  immeLe  sal     Mat  si" 

people  have  not  yet  acquired  this  all-important  perspective  ^ 

asked 'bvtoTh  **""''  Y'  '^^,tP^«'"^"'  that  day,  the  saleswoman  was 
asked  by  another  employee:  "Why  didn't  you  sell  her  that  lamp  with 

he  blue-glass  base?    She  would  have  fallen  for  it.    Did  you  nTtLle 
clothes  she  was  wearing?''  ^       liuuee  ine 

What  do  you  think  of  the  way  the  saleswoman  handled  her  customer  > 
What  IS  your  opmion  of  the  other  person's  suggestion?  Write  your 
comments  on  page  18  whether  you  make  sales  contacts  or  not 

A  Conference  on  Problems  of  Salespeople 
A  certain  company  has  made  a  practice  of  holding  conferences  on  " 
selhng  problems  for  its  entire  personnel.    Some  of  the  employees  neve" 
had  to  do  any  selling,  but  all  of  them  came  in  contact  wkh  cust^^^^^^^ 

Ir^Cs::  ^^'.r.  r ^  ^'^  '-''  announcement  of  the  conferen^" 
stated,  In  a  sense  all  deahngs  with  people  are  problems  in  selling  We 
try  to  mfluence  people  to  do  certain  things  that  we  want  them  to  do 
These  conferences  will  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  getting  people 
to  buy  thmgs.  It  is  possible  that  even  though  your  job  may' not  t 
that  of  a  sa  esman  you  may  find  problems  discussed  in  these  conference^ 
which  are  similar  to  problems  you  meet  in  vour  own  job  ''  '°"*'''"''' 
Similarly,  every  contact  employee  in  a  gas  company  is  in  a  position  to 
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influence  customers  to  buy  gas-using  appliances  on  display  by  the  com- 
pany. Obviously,  employees  will  be  better  equipped  to  do  this  if  they 
are  made  familiar  with  the  problems  of  salespeople  and  the  best  methods 
of  solving  those  problems.  With  this  idea  in  mind  there  is  reproduced 
here  the  conference  discussion  of  several  typical  problems  as  carried  on 
by  a  certain  company.  In  order  to  stimulate  original  thinking  on  your 
part,  questions  with  spaces  for  your  answers  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  section.  Work  out  answers  to  these  questions  and,  if  you 
have  a  class  or  group  meetings  in  connection  with  this  Course,  bring 
them  up  for  discussion.  If  not,  compare  your  answers  with  those  of 
your  fellow  students. 

Handling  The  Hard-To-Satisfy  Customer 

The  leader  in  charge  of  the  conferences,  Mr.  Doren,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  telling  the  story  of  a  salesperson  who  worked  in  the  store 
of  a  gas  company  operating  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  She  was  very 
tactful,  always  calm  and  pleasant  toward  all  types  of  customers,  and 
never  allowed  herself  to  get  upset.  The  result  was  that  she  built  up  a 
large  and  loyal  following  among  the  customers  of  the  company.  Some 
of  them  insisted  on  being  served  by  her  alone  and  would  often  wait  until 
she  was  free  to  do  so.  "Now  the  point  I  want  to  make,"  said  Mr. 
Doren,  "is  that  she  discovered  one  very  interesting  fact  about  her  cus- 
tomers. Which  do  you  suppose  she  found  to  be  the  most  loyal— the 
kind  who  were  hard  to  satisfy,  or  those  who  were  easy  to  satisfy?" 

"I  think  it  was  probably  the  first  kind."  Miss  Lyon  volunteered. 

"What  makes  you  say  that?"  asked  Mr.  Doren. 

"Well,  the  customers  who  are  hard  to  satisfy  would  notice  the  dif- 
ference between  the  service  she  gave  them  and  the  service  they  got 
from  other  people.  It's  easier  to  wait  on  the  easy-to-satisfy  customers 
and  they  wouldn't  notice  the  difference  in  salespeople  so  much.  But  the 
hard-to-please  type  would  know  a  good  saleswoman  when  they  met  one." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Doren.  "Is  it  possible  to  draw  any  lesson 
from  this  person's  experience?" 

"Her  experience  certainly  shows  that  every  exacting  customer  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  salespeople,"  Miss  Lyon  answered.  "By  proper 
treatment  it  is  possible  to  make  them  part  of  your  loyal  following." 

Sizing-Up  The  Customer 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Doren.  "And  that  just  empha-^izes  the 
danger  of  making  snap  conclusions  in  sizing-up  a  customer.     In  doing 
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this  some  salespeople  try  to  choose  first  the  customer  who  is  likely  to 
spend  the  most  money,  especially  if  there  are  a  number  of  people  waiting 
to  be  served.  Have  you  in  your  experience  found  it  easy  to  make  such 
a  choice  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "You  can  never  be  sure.  A  wealthy  person 
may  come  in  to  buy  a  very  inexpensive  article." 

"Yes,  and  you  can't  always  tell  whether  a  customer  is  wealthy  or 
not,"  added  Mr.  Cauell.  "Sometimes  a  wealthy  customer  may  dress 
very  simply  and  sometimes  another  of  limited  means  may  wear  her  very 
best  clothes  in  order  to  get  good  service  and  attention." 

"And  no  matter  how  they  may  be  dressed,  you  can  never  tell  when 
they  are  just  looking  around,"  said  Miss  Perritt. 

"Of  course  you  have  to  treat  them  just  as  if  they  were  going  to 
buy,"  said  Mr.  Doren.  "Some  day  they  will  if  you  treat  them  properly. 
I  think  we  all  see  the  danger  of  trying  to  size-up  customers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  appearance. 

"After  you've  met  the  customer,"  he  continued,  "you've  got  to  be 
very  careful  what  questions  you  ask.  Some  people  become  very  irritated 
at  certain  types  of  questions  and  that  is  one  thing  we  must  try  not  to 
do.  For  example,  there  are  several  questions  which  you  might  ask  if 
you  wanted  to  find  out  the  particular  amount  which  a  customer  wishes 
to  spend.  You  might  ask,  'What  kind  do  you  want  ?'  or  *What  price  do 
you  want  to  pay?  Can  anyone  think  of  a  more  tactful  way  of  putting 
the  question?" 

Miss  Ordell,  sitting  in  the  back,  who  was  known  to  have  a  specially 
good  record,  spoke  up,  "I  always  ask,  *Is  there  any  particular  kind  you 
want?*  That  gives  the  customer  an  opportunity  to  say  as  much  or  as 
little  as  she  chooses  about  price  or  style.  Then.  I  can  use  my  own  judg- 
ment." 

When  Should  Price  Be  Mentioned? 

"That's  probably  the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  there  is  still  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  better  for  the  salesman  or  the  customer  to  raise  the 
matter  of  price,"  said  Mr.  Doren.    "What  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  always  like  to  have  the  customer  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Stark.  "Some- 
times I  can't  get  them  to  say  anything  and  I  have  to  ask  them,  but  I 
don't  do  it  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  particular  customer,"  said  Mr. 
Doren.  "It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  put  the  direct  question  to  some  while 
it  will  irritate  others.  If  you  need  the  information  and  you  can  get  it 
any  other  way,  it's  safer  not  to  ask  directly." 
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"There's  another  thing  one  has  to  guard  against,"  volunteered  Mr. 
George.  "If  your  customer  is  obviously  intelligent  and  refined,  it  is 
much  better  to  describe  merchandise  as  inexpensive  than  to  call  it  low- 
priced  or  cheap.  You  see,  inexpensive  means  to  them  good  value  for 
comparatively  little  money.  Low-priced  or  cheap  means  inferior  quality 
generally." 

Facts — But  How  Many? 
"That's  a  very  good  thing  to  remember,"  said  Mr.  Doren.  "We've 
always  got  to  avoid  any  subject  which  may  hurt  the  customer's  feelings 
and  perhaps  spoil  a  sale.  By  the  way,  just  how  much  should  you  say  to 
a  customer?  Should  you  say  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a 
choice,  or  should  you  tell  him  all  the  good  features  which  he  will  dis- 
cover for  himself  ?    What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Allen  ?" 

"I  think  it  is  better  to  point  out  the  good  features  which  the  customer 
is  likely  to  miss  otherwise,"  Mr.  Allen  replied.  "You  often  hear  them 
say,  *Well,  I  never  would  have  thought  of  that,'  when  you  do." 

"I  always  feel  it  is  best  not  to  confuse  a  customer  by  pointing  out 
too  much,"  Miss  Norman  said.  "He'll  appreciate  your  attention  better 
if  you  know  more  about  the  merchandise  than  he  does.  And  he'll  soon 
find  out  if  you  are  showing  off." 

Mr.  Cauell  then  brought  up  the  following  question :  "If  the  less  ex- 
pensive of  two  articles  is  the  better  suited  to  the  customer's  needs  and 
I  say  that  to  a  customer,  what  is  he  likely  to  think?  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  am  trying  to  be  honest,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  will  suspect 
that  I  think  they  can't  afford  the  more  expensive  article." 

"That's  another  case  in  which  much  depends  on  the  individual  cus- 
tomer," said  Mr.  Doren.  "Some  persons  are  suspicious.  Others  would 
probably  give  you  credit,  but  you  have  to  study  each  customer.  A 
similar  problem  comes  up  when  you  have  to  point  out  weaknesses  in 
merchandise.  All  articles  have  them.  Is  it  better  to  mention  all  the 
weaknesses  and  end  up  by  dwelling  upon  the  strong  points,  or  does  the 
salesman  who  mentions  only  those  weaknesses  which  are  of  importance 
to  the  customer's  needs,  make  the  better  impression  ?" 

"I  always  follow  the  second  method,"  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Farrell, 
an  experienced  salesman.  "It  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  use  confusing  the 
customer  with  a  lot  of  points  which  aren't  going  to  be  of  importance  to 
him.    It  makes  it  so  difficult  for  him  to  arrive  at  a  decision." 
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Solution  of  Delivery  Problems 

"So  far  we  have  been  discussing  problems  in  selling.  There  are  many 
other  contact  problems,  however,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  delivery 
of  purchased  articles.  First  of  all,  customers  like  to  have  delivery 
promises  kept.  So  that  you  may  become  more  familiar  with  them,  I 
will  state  the  most  frequent  causes  for  merchandise  failing  to  reach  the 
customer  at  the  time  expected.    These  are : 

"The  customer  believes  a  promise  has  been  made  which  was  not 
made. 

"A  promise  was  made  to  the  customer  when  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  make  it. 

"The  supply  of  merchandise  ran  short  so  that  the  order  could  not  be 
filled  at  once. 

"The  sales  check  was  filled  out  wrong. 

"The  sales  check  for  the  merchandise  was  mislaid. 

"There  was  a  delay  in  getting  the  merchandise  ready  for  delivery. 

"There  was  a  delay  for  altering  the  merchandise,  such  as  polishing, 
lettering,  engraving,  or  repairing. 

"The  merchandise  was  held  up  while  the  customer's  account  or  credit 
was  being  investigated,  or  because  the  credit  was  not  good. 

"Merchandise  from  the  warehouse  or  factory  was  delayed. 

"The  customer  was  not  at  home  to  receive  the  delivery. 

"The  delivery  department  made  a  mistake  in  delivering  the  mer- 
chandise." 

"Now,"  continued  Mr.  Doren,  "I  will  state  seven  actual  reasons  how 
the  information  on  a  sales  check  Jed  to  a  delayed  delivery  or  failure  to 

deliver.    These  are: 

"The  customer  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  city  but  gave  only  the 
street  number.  The  salesperson  mistakenly  assumed  that  it  was  a  city 
street,  when  in  fact  it  was  a  street  of  the  same  name  in  a  suburban  town. 

"The  customer  neglected  to  state  and  the  salesperson  forgot  to  ask 
whether  the  street  number  was  North,  South,  East  or  West. 

"The  apartment  number  was  not  written  on  the  sales  check  and  the 
delivery  was  made  to  the  wrong  apartment. 

"The  customer's  name  sounded  familiar  and  the  salesperson  mis- 
takenly assumed  that  the  name  was  spelled  in  the  usual  way. 

"The  salesperson  read  the  name  and  address  back  to  the  customer 
who  mistakenly  approved  them — possibly  because  her  hearing  was  poor. 

"The  customer  gave  her  old  address  from  which  she  had  recently 
moved. 
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"The  customer  gave  her  own  address  when  she  wanted  the  merchan- 
dise delivered  to  another  individual  at  a  different  address." 

* 

Showing  Ample  Merchandise 

"So  much  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Doren.  "Now  I  want  to  consider  the 
question  of  how  much  merchandise  it  is  well  to  show  a  customer. 
Everyone  wants  to  see  plenty  of  merchandise.  Why  is  this,  do  you  sup- 
pose, Miss  Perritt  ?" 

"A  lot  of  women  like  to  show  that  they  are  accustomed  to  getting 
good  service,"  was  Miss  Perritt's  answer. 

"You  are  certainly  right,"  replied  Mr.  Doren,  "and  others  like  to 
show  that  they  are  discriminating  buyers." 

"Well,  I  know  a  lot  of  my  friends  like  to  feel  that  they  have  done 
the  actual  selecting  and  that  they  haven't  just  accepted  a  salesperson's 
choice,"  said  Miss  Norman. 

"Perhaps  we've  left  out  the  most  important  one  because  it  seems  so 
obvious,"  said  Mr.  Doren.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  most  sensible 
customers  want  to  see  a  lot  of  goods  so  they  may  make  the  best  possible 
selection?  I'm  sure  we  agree  to  that.  Now  there  is  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Why  doesn't  the  salesperson  show  the  customer  as  much 
merchandise  as  she  wishes  to  see  ?" 

"Isn't  the  primary  reason  because  he  lacks  interest  in  the  customer?" 
asked  Mr.  Stark. 

"That  is  probably  at  the  root  of  all  other  reasons,"  said  Mr.  Doren. 
"Can  we  be  a  little  more  specific?" 

"Sometimes  the  salesperson  is  tired  or  is  afraid  he  will  get  tired. 
That's  why  he  lacks  interest,"  said  Mr.  George. 

"It  is  always  hard  to  get  interested  if  you  think  the  customer  is  not 
going  to  buy,"  said  Mr.  Stacy. 

"Some  salespeople  are  afraid  they  will  confuse  the  customer  if  they 
show  him  too  much  merchandise  so  they  end  up  by  showing  too  little," 
said  Miss  Redmond. 

"Some  of  the  men  I  know  make  it  a  point  to  show  customers  only  the 
merchandise  most  suitable  for  their  needs.  I  think  they  rely  too  much 
on  their  own  judgment  of  the  customer's  needs,"  Mr.  Allen  remarked. 

"I've  always  found  it  a  good  idea  to  observe  whether  the  customer 
is  interested  in  a  particular  style  or  type  of  merchandise.  If  she  is,  I 
show  her  the  kind  she  seems  to  want,"  volunteered  Miss  Ordell. 

"Another  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Miss  Redmond,  "is  to  disregard  the 
merchandise  in  which  she  shows  no  special  interest." 
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'Trice  will  also  help,"  suggested  Mr.  Farrell.  "If  they  indicate  what 
they  want  to  pay,  then  you  know  what  you  can  show  them." 

**Once  again,"  said  Mr.  Doren,  "you'll  have  to  size-up  the  situation 
for  yourself.  Each  of  these  methods  will  suit  a  certain  situation  best. 
To  some,  for  example,  price  won't  be  a  matter  of  importance;  then 
style  and  material  will  have  to  guide  you." 

The  Danger  of  Forcing  Sales 

''Another  part  of  our  work  which  we  ought  to  consider  is  that  of  the 
forced  sale,"  continued  Mr.  Doren.  **Will  anyone  define  'forced  sale' 
for  us  ?" 

Miss  Redmond  volunteered  by  saying:  "A  forced  sale  is  one  which 
leaves  the  customer  feeling  she  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  arrive  at  an 
entirely  satisfactory  decision." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Doren,  "and  it  is  something  to  be  avoided. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  most  serious  result  ?" 

"The  customer  just  returns  the  merchandise  later,"  said  Miss  Lyon. 

"That  often  happens,"  agreed  Mr.  Doren. 

"What  is  more  important,  however,"  said  Mr.  George,  "is  that  the 
store  loses  the  customer's  good- will.  If  they  just  return  the  merchan- 
dise, we  lose  a  sale.  But  if  we  lose  good-will,  we  lose  a  lot  of  sales  and 
in  addition  the  friendship  of  the  customer  and  the  good  influence  he 
might  have  in  bringing  us  other  business." 

"Yes,  the  good-will  of  the  customer  is  the  most  important  thing," 
said  Mr.  Doren.    "Here  are  five  common  causes  of  forcing  sales : 

"Much  talk  by  the  salesperson. 

"The  use  of  superlatives,  such  as,  'This  is  the  finest,  and  'Our  mer- 
chandise is  the  best.* 

"The  use  of  sweeping  statements  such  as  This  will  last  longer  than 
you  will  need  it.' 

Telling  the  customer  the  article  has  been  marked  down. 

'Saying  or  implying  that  the  stock  of  that  particular  merchandise 
will  be  gone  shortly,  or  that  the  price  will  be  increased." 

The  Problem  of  Substitution 

"May  I  ask  a  question?"  inquired  Miss  Ordell.  "Suppose  a  customer 
asks  for  a  certain  make  of  appliance  which  we  don't  carry  but  we  have 
another  equally  as  good  or  even  better.  What  is  the  best  sort  of  remark 
to  make  in  that  case  ?" 

'I  guess  you'll  all  agree  that  the  old  comment,  'No,  but  we  have  some- 
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thing  else  just  as  good,'  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Doren.    "Any  suggestions  ?" 
"I  hear  a  lot  of  people  around  me  say,  'No.     Will  something  else 
do  ?'  "     Miss  Perritt  said.     "But  that  sounds  to  me  too  abrupt.     It's 
hardly  courteous." 

"Tell  us  what  you  would  suggest  as  an  improvement,"  requested 
Mr.  Doren. 

"  'I  think  we  have  what  you  want  but  not  in  that  particular  make. 
Please  let  me  show  it  to  you  ?'  sounds  better  to  me,"  said  Miss  Perritt. 

"It  is  unquestionably  better,"  agreed  Mr.  Doren.  "It  is  more  courte- 
ous and  it  makes  an  offer  of  service  which  customers  appreciate.  When 
young  salespeople  come  under  your  supervision,  do  you  find  them  likely 
to  show  too  high-priced  or  too  low-priced  merchandise  ?" 

"They  all  turn  to  the  low-priced  appliances,"  said  Mr.  Allen.  "They 
think  they  are  easier  to  sell.  This  is  because  they  lack  experience  in 
judging  their  customers." 

"I've  come  in  contact  with  a  lot  of  girls  who  think  it  is  better  to 
concentrate  on  high-priced  goods  so  they  can  make  larger  sales  from 
the  standpoint  of  money,"  said  Miss  Lyon. 

"But  this  wouldn't  be  the  case  if  salespeople  had  the  customer's  best 
interest  uppermost  in  their  minds,  would  it?"  asked  Mr.  Doren.  "Now, 
as  the  last  item  for  our  discussion,  let  us  think  for  a  minute  of  the 
questions  which  arise  in  the  attempt  to  convey  the  impression  of  good 
value.    Why  does  a  customer  want  to  get  her  money's  worth  ?" 

Conveying  the  Impression  of  Good  Value 

"Some  of  them  want  to  save  money,  but  most  of  them  want  to  feel 
that  they've  shown  good  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Stark.  "Most  people 
who  come  in  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  but  it  flatters  their  self- 
esteem  if  they  can  show  their  friends  what  good  judgment  they  have." 

"Yes,  good  judgment  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  most  people,"  said  Mr. 
Doren.  "But  it  is  possible  to  impress  your  customers  with  the  high 
quality  of  your  merchandise.  Have  any  of  you  any  special  methods  of 
doing  so  ?" 

"I  always  find  it  a  good  method  to  handle  and  demonstrate  goods  with 
care  to  convey  the  idea  they  are  valuable.  You  can  do  this  with  large 
as  well  as  small  appliances  and  it  usually  impresses  the  buyer." 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Doren.    "Any  other  suggestions  ?" 

"It  is  always  convincing  to  let  the  customer  compare  an  appliance 
with  lower-priced  units  of  the  same  kind,"  added  Mr.  Farrell. 

"In  other  words,  we  are  agreed  that  the  suggested  ways  are  more 
effective  than  merely  telling  the  customer  in  so  many  words  that  a  cer- 
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.  ,    •         J      i„«     wiiv  not  tell  the  customer  that  an  appliance 
tain  article  is  good  value.    Why  not  ^"/"^^  ,     y, 

creite  "spS.    The  customer  may  wonder  why  a  reduction  has  been 
"^'what.  then,  is  the  best  explanation  of /educed  pri^ewWch  will 
satisfy  the  customer  that  the  value  is  goodj" -J^^^J;,  ^  .^rtain 
"One  way  is  to  say  that  the  company  is  overstockea  wun 

appliance."  replied  Miss  Redmond.  demand  for  the 

"Why  is  that  better  than  saying  there  has  been  httie  demana 
merchandise?"  asked  Mr.  Doren.  ^^^^  ^ 

rrS^iIetu^^tt'sell.  'u  it'doesn't.  customers  become  suspicious. 

If  you  overstock,  that  is  - -Jj  ^^^^^^  hasn't  been  as  much 

"Your  suggestion  IS  a  tactful  way  of  saymgt  .^^^^^^^^^^ 

demand  as  was  anticipated,  isn  t  it?    «*«<1  f  ^.  ^°       j^^  ^est  possible 
the  fact  that  salespeople  must  always  be  on  the  alert  for  theJ^^^P 

way  of  -'^'"i  f^-thesiSt  STeTrlt^^rrnr  merchandise 
we  h-e  finished^  Do^^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„„  j,,         , 

i^tTLh^^lCessivethand^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,o^lirn&^Sl«;7aSs.^  Ma-  "^^  ^'  ^^  °^  ^^^ 
Doren's  conference  and  fill  in  the  answers. 

Questions  for  Discussion 
1     Several  reasons  have  been  given  to  show  why  it  is  difficult  to  size- 
up  the  customer.    State  at  least  two  reasons. 
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2.  If  you  were  describing  an  article  to  a  foreigner  who  did  not  un- 
derstand English  well,  which  of  the  following  terms  would  you  use? 
Make  a  check  in  front  of  your  selection. 

(         )  Low-priced.          (          )   Cheap.          (          )   Inexpensive 
Why?  

3.  All  customers  have  various  touchy  points  which  must  be  avoided 
or  at  least  dealt  with  in  a  clever  manner.  List  the  more  important  of 
these. 


4.    May  gaps  in  the  conversation  between  customer  and  salesperson 
be  a  good  thing  ? 

(        )  Yes; 
(        )  No. 


Why? 


1 
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5.    Is  the  customer  more  likely  to  be  pleased  with  her  purchase  if  she 
is  told  that  the  salesperson  has  one  like  it  ? 
(         )  Yes; 
(         )  No. 

Why? 
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6.    Does  indulging  in  witty  remarks  usually  help  a  salesperson  make  a 
regular  customer  out  of  a  stranger? 

(         )  Yes; 

(         )  No. 

[15] 


thJ;,lf  °"lf  1""''°"^'  "^'■'^''^"dise  be  suggested  to  the  customer  before 
the  sale  m  hand  is  complete  ?  "ciure 

(         )  Yes; 

(         )  No. 
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tiot  to'Iu'itomerst  '°"°^'"'  *'"^^  ^^  *^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  <^'-^'^f- 

)  An  apparent  reluctance  to  show  the  customer  as  much  mer- 
chandise as  she  would  like  to  see. 

(         )  Showing  the  customer  so  much  merchandise  that  there  is  danger 
of  confusing  her.  ^ 

she  wamsTp;;?  "'^  '^  '  ^"  ^^^''  "  '-'  '  ^"^'°-"  ^■'°-  -•>-  P- 
(         )  Yes; 
(        )  No. 

10.    If  the  salesperson  is  equally  courteous  and  obliging  when  is  the 
)  If  she  did  not  buy  anything. 


( 


( 


)  If  she  bought  something. 


n.     If  a  customer  asks  for  merchandise  which  is  inferior  to  that 
^an-.d  in  stock  is  it  usually  a  good  thing  to  say :  "Oh !  we  do  nolcarry 

(        )  Yes; 
(        )  No. 

Why?  


likefy  to'I'ike?"'  ''"^  *"°  ^^''^  "'  ^°"P'^'"*^  -^  '''^  <=-*--  -0- 
(         )  That  she  had  to  wait  too  long  to  receive  attention. 

(         )  That  she  was  annoyed  by  offers  of  attention  from  too  many 
salespeople  when  she  merely  wanted  to  look  around. 
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13.  If  the  salesperson  is  waiting  upon  a  customer  and  a  second  one 
comes  up  and  remains  to  be  served,  which  would  be  the  better  for  the 
salesperson  to  do  ? 

)   Go  on  serv^ing  the  first  customer  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
second  one. 

)  Acknowledge  the  arrival  of  the  second  customer  by  a  nod,  a 
smile,  or  a  glance  and  go  on  serving  the  first  one. 

14.  Is  it  ever  advisable  to  wait  on  two  customers  at  the  same  time  ? 
)  Yes;  • 
)  No. 

15.  Under  which  circumstances  is  the  customer  less  likely  to  become 
annoyed  at  having  had  to  wait  for  attention  ? 

)   If  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  it  is  customary  to  have  to 
wait. 

)   If  she  is  led  to  believe  that  her  having  had  to  wait  is  not  cus- 
tomary. 
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Chapter  II 

ORDER  AND  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

In  a  small  office  one  employee  may  make  sales,  receive  payment  for 
bills,  fill  out  applications,  and  g^ve  information.  In  a  situation  such  as 
this  an  efficient  employee  gives  careful  study  to  all  these  special  jobs 
and  the  problems  to  be  encountered  in  each.  In  a  large  office  there  is 
more  specialization,  but  whatever  your  job,  you  will  want  to  know 
something  about  the  related  work.  An  employee  who  is  familiar  with 
at  least  the  principal  functions  of  all  jobs  will  prove  of  greater  service 
to  the  customer  and  thus  become  a  greater  asset  to  the  company. 

Filling  Out  Order  Forms 

A  question  often  heard  by  order  clerks  is:  "When  may  I  expect 
service?"  If  the  order  clerk  is  to  prepare  the  way  that  leads  to  a 
satisfied  customer,  he  must  know  the  work  completion  schedule  of  his 
company  and  make  no  snap  promises.  "Know  your  company"  has  been 
the  watchword  of  several  previous  chapters.  Knowing  the  route  of 
the  various  orders  and  applications  that  the  order  clerk  has  to  fill  out,  is 
one  prime  requisite  of  his  job  if  service  to  the  customer  is  to  be  ex- 
pedited. 

In  filling  out  forms,  the  order  clerk  may  be  very  exasperating  to  a 
customer  who  is  in  a  hurry.  Nothing  in  the  form  should  be  slighted  to 
gain  time,  for  a  space  not  filled  in  may  mean  a  delay  in  some  other  de- 
partment that  will  be  a  source  of  complaint.  Customers,  whether  in  a 
hurry  or  not,  should  see  the  work  done  in  a  business-like  manner. 
Quickness  and  alertness  in  filling  out  the  forms  goes  far  to  convince  the 
customer  that  he  is  not  being  made  a  victim  of  "red  tape." 

Someone  has  said :  "It  is  not  the  thing  you  do,  but  the  way  in  which 
you  do  it  that  counts."  How  often  do  order  clerks  and  others  thought- 
lessly antagonize  by  their  very  manner  of  asking  questions?  Consider 
this  illustration,  for  example : 

A  Builder  Of  III- Will 

The  clerk  in  question  did  not  have  a  pleasant  greeting  for  anyone. 
He  had  an  annoying  way  of  talking  down  to  the  people  he  served.  He 
was  unduly  familiar  with  all  women  regardless  of  their  ages.    He  would 
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say,  "Now  sit  down,  Anna,  like  a  good  girl  and  wait  your  turn." 
When  he  was  ready  for  the  next  one,  he  would  fairly  shout,  "Come  on, 
and  hurry  it  up."  He  asked  all  kinds  of  personal  questions  but  did  not 
explain  the  necessity  for  any  of  them.  One  man  asked  to  have  his  gas 
shut  off.  The  clerk  asked,  "Where  are  you  moving  to?"  Apparently 
the  man  did  not  hear  him,  for  the  clerk  asked  again  so  that  all  might 
hear,  "Are  you  going  to  live  in  the  street?"  There  were  a  number  of 
foreigners  patronizing  this  office,  and  all  the  customers,  foreigners 
especially,  seemed  to  resent  the  manner  of  this  man. 

No  pleasant  greeting;  "annoying";  "unduly  familiar";  "fairly  shout"; 
"resent" — imagine  such  a  variety  of  charges  being  made  against  one 
contact  employee!  What  a  breeding  ground  for  trouble  and  expense! 
True,  questions  asked  in  establishing  credit  are  bound  to  be  personal  in 
nature,  and  why  not  ?  But  they  can  be  tactfully  presented  and  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  given.  Any  credit  representative  who  has  a  sympa- 
thetic consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  knows  the  right  and 
wrong  methods  of  seeking  the  information  he  is  after.  To  some  few, 
however,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  difficult  as  being  human,  and  it  is  the 
few  who  burden  the  many  with  their  mistakes. 

The  Wrong  Way  of  Seeking  Information 

On  one  occasion  a  clerk  was  observed  to  be  quite  upset  when  a  cus- 
tomer suddenly  burst  out,  "What  are  you  asking  me  all  those  questions 
for?  W^e  moved  to  this  town  because  my  husband  was  transferred 
here  by  the  company  he  works  for.  You  talk  as  if  we  were  run  out  of 
the  last  place  we  lived  in  because  of  bad  debts.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  just  as  honest  as  you  are.  The  reason  I  can't  give  you  local 
references  is  because  we  are  not  acquainted  in  this  town." 

The  clerk  meant  no  discourtesy,  but  the  bored  tone  of  voice  she  used 
and  the  wording  of  her  questions  sounded  to  the  customer  as  if  the  girl 
were  suspicious.  Without  thinking,  the  clerk  made  a  bad  situation 
worse  by  the  following  belated  explanation:  "You  see,"  she  said,  "I 
have  to  ask  these  questions.  I  didn't  say  you  were  dishonest.  The 
company  just  wants  to  know  whether  your  credit  is  good  or  whether  you 
must  pay  a  deposit." 

The  customer  was  about  to  make  some  indignant  reply  when  the 
manager  happened  to  hear  the  discussion.  He  came  over  and  said,  "I 
beg  your  pardon;  may  I  see  the  application?  This  is  all  right,  Mrs. 
Carter.  I  see  you  have  given  us  the  address  of  your  bank  where  you 
formerly  lived.  \\^en  would  you  like  the  gas  turned  on?  Friday? 
That's  fine.    That  gives  us  three  days.    I  am  glad  you  made  your  appH- 
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cation  early  enough  to  insure  having  your  gas  ready  when  you  want  it. 
I  hope  you  understand  why  we  ask  so  many  questions.  As  Miss  Wil- 
liams was  telling  you,  we  protect  all  our  customers  by  requiring  a  deposit 
or  a  business  reference  before  connecting  a  new  customer  to  our  serv- 
ice. I  take  it  from  the  bank  address  you  gave  that  you  formerly  lived 
in  Minneapolis.    Did  you  move  here  from  there?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter.     "My  husband  is  a  salesman  for  the 

Company  and  has  been  transferred  to  this  territory.     My,  but 

we  were  sorry  to  leave  Minneapolis !" 

"But  you  will  learn  to  like  it  here,"  said  the  manager.  "It  is  not  so 
large  as  Minneapolis,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live.  Allow  me  to 
welcome  you  to  our  community.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  as  a  cus- 
tomer, and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  for  you  just  let  us  know." 

"Thank  you.    Good-bye." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Carter." 

The  manager  turned  to  Miss  Williams  as  Mrs.  Carter  left.     "Put 

down  the  W Company,  Minneapolis,  as  the  business  reference 

of  Mr.  Carter.    We  can  get  a  deposit  later  if  it  is  necessary." 

"I'm  sorry  I  appeared  so  stupid,"  said  Miss  Williams.  "I  was  only 
asking  her  the  regular  questions  and  she  surprised  me  by  flaring  up  so." 

"Sometimes  it  is  better  to  get  information  indirectly  and  not  by  ques- 
tions that  are  too  obvious,"  suggested  the  manager.  "When  we  both 
have  a  little  more  time,  let's  get  together  and  talk  it  over." 

An  Inconsiderate  Clerk — And  the  Result 

A  customer  of  a  certain  company  wanted  to  have  the  gas  turned  on 
at  a  new  apartment  to  be  shared  by  her  mother  and  herself.  At  their 
former  address  the  service  connection  had  been  made  in  the  mother's 
name,  and  the  customer  wanted  to  know  if  the  mother's  good  credit 
standing  would  not  take  the  place  of  a  deposit.  The  application  clerk 
was  unable  to  answer  the  question.  "Sit  down  a  minute,  lady,"  she  re- 
quested, "and  I'll  find  out."  The  clerk  then  went  in  search  of  the  in- 
formation. After  waiting  ten  minutes  the  customer  became  angry  and 
remarked  to  a  friend,  "The  people  employed  by  the  gas  company  never 
know  anything.  I  never  come  into  this  office  but  what  I  have  to  wait 
for  something."  Finally,  when  the  clerk  had  returned  to  her  desk,  she 
nodded  to  the  customer  to  approach  and  said,  "All  right,  lady,  you'll 
have  to  pay  a  five  dollar  deposit." 

"But  my  mother  had  her  deposit  refunded,"  objected  the  customer. 

"That's  all  rieht.  You  have  not  had  a  meter  in  your  name  before. 
There  will  be  a  five  dollar  deposit." 
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The  customer  reluctantly  paid  the  deposit.  On  the  way  out  with  her 
friend  she  remarked  bitterly  how  outrageous  the  gas  company  was  in 
the  treatment  of  its  patrons. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  another  order  clerk  using  different 
methods  to  have  sent  this  customer  away  in  a  better  frame  of  mind 
toward  the  company?  Suppose  it  were  a  rule  of  your  company  to  re- 
quire a  five  dollar  deposit  in  such  a  case.  How  would  you  handle  a  cus- 
tomer who  objected  to  the  deposit  ?  Use  page  26  for  your  notes.  Then 
bring  the  case  up  for  discussion  in  your  group,  and  see  if  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

Carelessness  Costs  A  Law  Suit 

An  assistant  to  the  manager  of  a  commercial  office  in  a  southern  gas 
company  called  the  contact  employees  together  for  a  conference.  Dur- 
ing a  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  in  customer-employee  relations 
the  assistant  manager  said : 

"One  of  our  customers  is  suing  the  company  for  cutting  off  his  gas 
service  the  other  day.  The  customer  is  the  owner  of  a  small  restaurant. 
He  has  always  been  fair  pay  and  only  lately  has  he  been  lax  in  his  bills. 
Last  month  he  failed  to  pay  his  bill  for  the  previous  month.  A  collector 
was  assigned  to  the  case.  The  customer's  explanation  was  that  his  wife 
was  in  the  hospital  and  that  he  did  not  have  the  money  at  the  time  to 
pay  his  bill.  He  promised,  however,  to  be  in  the  office  by  the  end  of 
the  month  and  make  good.  He  did  come  in  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
May  on  July  2,  but  by  that  time  his  June  bill  was  due  and  our  credit 
department  decided  to  require  a  deposit  from  him  or  shut  off  his  service. 
They  sent  him  a  notice  to  that  effect,  giving  him  until  August  1  to 
pay  his  bills  up  to  date  and  also  include  the  required  deposit. 

"On  July  31  he  came  in  and  paid  both  his  bill  for  June  and  the  de- 
posit. Early  the  next  morning,  August  1,  the  man's  meter  was 
locked  and  he  was  without  service  until  the  afternoon  of  August  2, 
when  the  matter  was  finally  straightened  out  and  service  restored.  The 
collection  department  had  never  received  notice  that  the  deposit  was 
paid,  so  their  order  to  stop  service  went  through.  This  is  not  a  thing 
that  would  ordinarily  happen,  but  we  must  face  a  suit  for  damages  to 
reimburse  the  customer  for  his  loss  of  business  during  the  time  his 
service  was  shut  off  after  having  paid  his  deposit. 

The  Order  Is  Lost 

"This  is  a  case  of  misunderstanding  that  is  causing  the  Company 
much  trouble.    How  did  it  come  about  ?    Upon  investigation,  the  carbon 
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copy  of  the  order  that  should  have  gone  to  the  collection  department 
was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  where  the  porter  bales  our  waste 
paper.    How  it  got  there  we  don't  know. 

"Under  our  system  the  original  order  and  its  duplicate  are  attached 
and  sent  to  the  bookkeeping  department.  Here  the  original  is  detached 
and  the  carbon  forwarded  to  the  collection  department.  The  order 
and  its  carbon  copy  somehow  became  separated,  and  the  bookkeeper 
receiving  the  original  took  it  for  granted  that  the  duplicate  had  been 
sent  directly  to  the  collection  department. 

"It  does  not  much  matter  now  whose  slip  caused  all  the  trouble. 
What  I  am  concerned  with  is  our  responsibility  in  the  matter.  I  want 
you  to  understand  the  importance  of  details  when  handling  business  for 
a  customer.  Just  a  small  thing  like  failing  to  clip  two  pieces  of  paper 
together  may  be  the  cause  of  much  distress  to  a  customer  and  much 
ill-will  toward  our  company." 

Another  Lost  Order  Case 

"Orders  do  become  lost  around  here,"  said  one  of  the  group.  "I  had 
a  customer  the  other  day  who  claimed  she  had  made  application  a  week 
before  and  who  was  very  angry  because  it  was  then  the  third  day  after 
she  said  we  promised  service.  I'm  wondering  what  you  would  have 
said  to  this  customer  when  you  could  find  no  record  whatever  of  an 
application  being  made. 

"I  tried  to  find  some  record  of  it  and  couldn't  at  the  time,  so  I  said, 
*We  have  no  record  of  an  order  from  you.'  The  customer  immediately 
flared  up.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  insinuating  that  she  had  never 
made  an  application.  I  told  her  not  to  get  angry,  that  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  her  word,  but  that  I  couldn't  find  any  record  of  an  order.  Then 
I  told  her  I  would  take  her  re-application  and  personally  see  that  she 
got  service  the  following  morning.  After  she  left,  I  found  a  copy  of 
her  original  order  in  the  credit  department,  but  the  shop  evidently  did 
not  get  a  turn-on  order.  What  I'd  like  to  know  is :  would  any  of  you 
have  handled  this  customer  differently?" 

"Yes,"  said  another  group  member.  "It  was  wrong  to  say  we  had  no 
record  of  her  order,  for  that  implies  that  the  customer  never  made 
application.  I  might  ask  her  if  she  made  the  application  in  person,  to 
be  sure  that  she  knew  an  order  had  been  put  in.  Then  if  I  could  find 
no  record,  I'd  say  that  the  order  had  been  lost,  but  that  I  would  give 
her  case  my  immediate  attention." 

This  opened  up  quite  a  discussion.  Some  objected  that  to  say  the 
order  had  been  lost  would  admit  carelessness.    They  finally  agreed  that 
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it  was  best  to  say  that  the  order  had  been  "delayed"  or  "mislaid"  and 
then  assure  the  customer  that  the  personal  attention  of  the  clerk  would 
be  devoted  to  tracing  the  order  and  seeing  that  the  customer  got  service 
immediately. 

It  was  also  decided  at  this  meeting  that  if  an  industrial  or  commercial 
customer  or  one  who  was  having  gas  installed  for  house  heating  came 
to  the  service  desk  for  information  or  complained  of  delay  in  executing 
an  order,  the  clerk  should  accompany  the  customer  to  the  person 
who  knew  most  about  the  order.  The  important  point  is  to  conduct 
the  customer  personally  and  not  merely  refer  him  to  another  depart- 
ment. 

WiiiiiN  Things  Are  Done  Rk.ht 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  assistant  manager  read  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  manager : 

Dear  Sir: 

Yesterday  I  found  I  had  to  call  at  your  office  to  pay  a  de- 
posit. As  a  usual  thing  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  public  utilities 
are  quite  superior  in  their  attitude  toward  customers.  Feel- 
ing this,  I  rather  dreaded  the  necessity  of  doing  business  there. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  was  met  by  a  very  courteous 
lady  who  smilingly  asked  if  she  could  be  of  service  to  me.  In- 
stead of  getting  impatient  with  my  numerous  questions,  she 
seemed  only  too  pleased  to  help  me  in  any  way  she  could. 
I  was  so  impressed  that  I  asked  for  her  name  and  for  the 
name  of  the  office  manager.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  let  you 
know  the  good  impression  made  upon  me  by  Miss 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  accorded  me  in 
your  office. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  a  fine  inspirational  close  to  the  meet- 
ing. While  the  subject  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind,  review  the  meeting 
and  use  page  26  to  put  down  the  points  you  would  like  to  remember 
for  use  in  your  job. 

Here,  incidentally,  is  a  report  made  by  an  observer  assigned  to  a  gas 
company  to  ascertain  employee  contact  conditions  at  first  hand : 

**I  was  in  a  position  to  observe  a  certain  order  clerk  for  about  twenty 
minutes. 

"He  explained  the  blank  fully  to  each  applicant  and  the  reason  for 
asking  personal  questions  establishing  credit.  He  made  sure  that  the 
customers  understood  the  whole  application  procedure.    He  treated  all 
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the  applicants  with  the  same  consideration.  He  greeted  each  person 
with,  *May  I  be  of  service  to  you?  Please  have  a  chair.*  He  assured 
them  of  service  by  a  certain  date  when  they  were  leaving  and  wel- 
comed them  as  new  customers  of  the  company.  He  appeared  to  me  to 
personify  the  ideal  order  clerk." 
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Chapter  III 

COMPLAINTS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  important  subjects  for  a  person  to 
think  or  talk  about  in  this  world  today,  but  the  most  important  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  himself  or  herself.    That's  human  nature. 

What  Is  Our  Chief  Interest? 

The  newspaper  headlines  may  announce  that  a  thousand  unfortunate 
Chinese  were  drowned  by  floods ;  that  another  president  of  Mexico  has 
been  assassinated ;  that  the  world's  tallest  skyscraper  is  being  erected  in 
New  York ;  or  that  a  famous  motion  picture  actor  has  quit  the  films  to 
go  into  the  duck  business.  All  of  these  happenings  are  interesting,  but 
to  Mr.  Average  Citizen  they  fade  into  insignificance  alongside  the  fact 
that  the  landlord  has  raised  the  rent  again,  or  that  baby  has  a  new 
tooth,  or  that  business  isn't  so  good.  No,  the  real,  local  issue  of  first 
magnitude  to  a  person  is  himself  or  herself.  Every  man  and  his  family 
form  the  center  of  a  little  universe  of  their  own,  and  they  are  pretty 
certain  to  judge  whatever  happens  by  the  way  that  happening  hits  them. 
It's  just  human  nature  to  do  so. 

Employees  of  a  gas  company  who  are  in  contact  with  the  public  and 
who  are  successful  at  their  work,  know  only  too  well  that  women  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  purchasers  today;  and,  furthermore,  that  al- 
most everything  which  causes  a  customer  to  be  dissatisfied  may  be 
traced  back  to  her  self-respect.  To  state  it  bluntly,  a  woman  customer 
wants  to  feel  that  she  amounts  to  something.  If  she  is  treated  with 
courtesy  and  deference,  even  though  she  has  not  made  a  purchase  or 
obtained  the  exact  information  she  desired,  she  is  almost  certain  to  feel 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  company  and  the  employees  with  whom 
she  dealt.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  she  has  made  a  purchase  or 
secured  the  information  desired,  she  is  nevertheless  almost  certain  to  feel 
hostility  and  resentment  toward  both  employees  and  company  if  any- 
thing is  done  to  oflfend  her  and  lower  her  self-respect. 
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Mrs.  Jones  Buys  A  Heater 

For  an  example  let  us  consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jones.     She  had 
purchased  a  space  heater  from  the  gas  company.     She  had  ample  means 
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and  could  well  afford  to  buy  the  highest  priced  heater  sold  by  the  com- 
pany. Upon  arriving  home  she  learned  that  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown, 
had  a  new  heater  which  seemed  to  be  just  as  efficient  and  satisfactory 
as  her's,  yet  it  was  not  bought  at  the  gas  company  and  it  cost  one-fourth 
less. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  dissatisfied  when  she  compares  the  two  heaters,  not  be- 
cause she  needs  the  difference  in  price  between  them,  but  because  she 
feels  she  has  been  imposed  upon.  She  suspects  she  has  done  a  poor 
job  of  buying  and  fears  that  her  husband  may  twit  her  about  Mrs. 
Brown's  greater  shopping  and  bargaining  skill.  On  the  following  day 
she  returns  to  the  gas  company  office.  She  freely  vents  her  feelings  to 
the  employee  who  sold  her  the  heater,  and  he,  politely  and  patiently, 
points  out  a  number  of  important  features  on  her  heater  which  do  not 
appear  on  her  neighbor's  appliance.  Mrs.  Jones  is  elated,  for  she  is 
now  convinced  that  her  buying  sense  is  as  keen  as  ever — in  fact,  much 
keener  than  Mrs.  Brown's.  Such  cases  occur  over  and  over,  and  the 
employee  who  can  handle  them  successfully  has  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  customer. 

Contact  employees  who  have  gone  through  the  fire  of  experience 
have  learned  to  make  a  mental  list  of  "touchy"  points  which  come  to 
light  in  dealing  with  customers.  One  salesman  who  called  at  the  cus- 
tomer's home  to  sell  a  new  gas  range  remarked  thoughtlessly  that  "your 
range  is  certainly  an  antiquated  contraption."  He  not  only  destroyed 
all  chances  of  making  a  sale,  but  also  lost  good-will  for  his  company 
and  made  the  customer's  attitude  less  friendly  toward  the  meter  reader 
and  all  other  gas  company  employees  with  whom  she  was  later  to  have 
contact.  How  much  more  skillful  was  another  salesman  of  the  same 
company  who,  when  obliged  to  comment  on  the  customer's  range,  said, 
"When  it  first  came  out  it  was  by  far  the  best  on  the  market,"  and  then 
managed  to  turn  his  conversation  to  the  attractive  features  of  the  range 
he  was  trying  to  sell. 

High-Bill  Complaints 

Employees  whose  contacts  with  customers  are  largely  concerned  with 
high-bill  complaints  and  various  matters  of  a  financial  nature,  occupy 
key  positions  from  the  standpoint  of  public  relations.  To  a  surprising 
degree,  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants  and  needs  is  bounded  by  the  size 
of  our  pocketbooks.  "Touch  a  man's  pocketbook  nerve  and  he'll  jump," 
is  a  truism  illustrating  the  point. 

In  the  course  of  an  average  year,  a  majority  of  complaints"  made  by 
customers  are  so-called  high-bill  complaints,  often  the  most  irritating 
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and  exasperating  of  all  complaints  and  by  all  means  the  most  difficult  to 
handle.  Patience,  tolerance,  tact  and  all  the  attributes  of  the  highly 
efficient  contact  employee  are  often  brought  into  play  before  an  irate 
customer  with  an  apparently  justifiable  complaint  is  won  over  to  the 
company's  side.  Now  let  us  look  into  the  right  and  wrong  methods 
of  handling  such  complaints. 

The  Wrong  Way 

The  customer  complained  that  her  bill  was  much  higher  than  previ- 
ously and  that  she  had  not  used  the  amount  of  gas  billed.  The  clerk 
took  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  another  office  without  explaining  what  he 
was  doing.  Seeing  this,  the  customer  said,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?"  The  clerk  then  aggravated  the  situation  further  by  say- 
ing, "You  must  have  used  the  gas." 

Customer:    "But  I  didn't,  I  tell  you." 

Clerk :    "What  appliances  do  you  use  ?" 

Customer :    "Gas  range  and  water-heater." 

Clerk :  "You  must  leave  your  pilot  light  burning  all  the  time.  You 
know  that  uses  gas." 

Customer :    "I  don't  use  the  little  light  on  the  range." 

Clerk :    "Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  then." 

Customer:  "I  don't  think  you  do.  Every  time  the  meter  reader 
comes,  I  ask  him  how  much  my  bill  is  going  to  be  and  he  says  it  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last  month.  This  month  he  tells  me  the  same  thing 
and  it  is  a  lot  more."  (The  clerk  made  no  answer,  for  the  bill  came 
back  at  that  point.) 

Clerk:  "Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I  guess  you  had 
better  apply  for  a  general  inspection." 

Customer:  "Well,  you  ought  to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I'm 
willing  to  do  anything  that's  fair." 

Clerk :    "I'll  have  an  inspector  look  over  your  meter  and  appliances." 

Customer:  (angrily)  "All  right." 

■ 

The  Right  Way 

Contrast  the  previous  interview  with  the  way  another  customer  was 
handled  by  a  different  clerk  in  the  same  office.  The  customer  was 
greeted  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  cheerful,  "Good  morning." 

Customer:  "I  suppose  it's  all  right  but  before  I  pay  this  I'd  like  to 
know  why  my  bills  keep  going  up  right  along." 

Clerk:  "I'm  glad  you  came  to  us.  We  always  want  our  customers 
to  feel  that  the  charges  are  correct.    Do  you  have  the  bill  there  ?" 
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Customer :  "Yes.  I  have  been  using  gas  from  your  company  only  for 
a  little  over  three  months  and  I  brought  along  all  the  bills." 

Clerk :  "Now,  if  you  will  let  me  have  your  last  bill,  I'll  send  it  up 
to  the  bookkeeper  and  have  it  checked  over.  You  know  we  are  human 
and  mistakes  do  occur." 

Customer:  "Now  that's  just  what  I  said  to  myself  and  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  see.  You  know  I  think  your  gas  costs  more  here. 
Where  I  lived  last  I  paid  $1.20  a  thousand.  Here  it  seems  less— $1 
a  thousand— but  you  add  a  fifty-cent  service  charge  and  that  makes 
it  more." 

Clerk:  (Putting  the  last  bill  in  the  pneumatic  tube.)  "While  we  are 
waiting  for  this  bill  to  come  back,  let  us  look  over  the  bills  you  have. 
This  first  bill  is  for  part  of  a  month,  isn't  it.  Oh !  I  see  why  you  think 
your  gas  costs  more  here.  This  first  bill  is  for  exactly  1000  cubic  feet. 
That  makes  $1.50  by  our  rate,  while  it  would  be  $1.20  by  your  old  rate. 
Just  let  me  show  you  how  it  works." 

The  clerk  then  took  a  slip  of  paper  and  wrote  the  following : 

Gas  Used 

32 
39 

50 


Our  Rate 

Other  Rate 

Saving 

3.70 

3.84 

.14^ 

4.40 

4.68 

.28 

5.50 

6.00 

.50 

13.00 


14.52 


.92 


Clerk:  "You  see  your  second  bill  is  for  3,200  cubic  feet  which  at 
our  rate  is  $3.70,  but  which  at  your  old  rate  would  be  $3.84,  giving  you 
a  saving  of  14  cents.  In  fact,  you  have  saved  92  cents  in  the  last  three 
months  by  our  rate.  Then  notice  another  thing.  The  more  gas  you  use, 
the  more  you  save." 

Customer:  "But  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  used  so  much  gas. 
Just  look,  there  is  1,100  feet  more  gas  used  this  month.  I  never  used 
that  much  more.    The  bills  just  seem  to  be  going  right  up." 

Clerk:  "Bills  do  seem  to  go  up  easily,  don't  they?  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  account  for  that  extra  gas.    What  appliances  do  you  use  ?" 

Customer :  "I  have  a  range  but  I  don't  do  much  baking  in  this  hot 
weather.  Then  we  have  a  gas  refrigerator  in  our  apartment.  That's 
all." 

Clerk :  "I  expect  you  find  the  refrigerator  a  convenience  in  this  hot 
weather,  don't  you?" 

Customer :  "Yes,  indeed,  but  that  wouldn't  use  more  gas  because  of 
the  hot  weather,  would  it  ?" 
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Clerk :  "Well,  it  might.  Here  are  the  bills  back  again.  They  appear 
to  be  correct." 

Customer :  "Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  do  remember  that  this  is  the 
first  month  we  have  had  the  refrigerator  running  all  the  time.  For  the 
last  two  months  I'd  turn  off  the  gas  and  let  the  frost  melt.  Then  I'd 
not  use  it  for  a  day  or  so.  You  see,  my  daughter  is  home  from  college 
now  and  she's  always  making  lemonade  or  something  and  we  have  to 
have  lots  of  ice  cubes." 

Clerk:  "I  suppose  you  have  to  put  in  more  food  now  that  your 
daughter  is  home,  and  that  means  a  little  more  cooking  for  you." 

Customer:  "Yes,  that's  the  way  it  goes.  She  has  her  friends  in  and 
I  like  to  have  something  for  them  to  eat.  My  gracious !  I  expect  that's 
why  my  gas  bill  is  high.  I  haven't  done  much  baking  but  I  did  some 
preserving  and  made  some  special  desserts  that  my  daughter  likes.  I'm 
sorry  I  bothered  you.    I  expect  I  did  use  the  gas  all  right." 

Clerk  :  "It  was  no  bother  at  all.  I  am  very  glad  you  came  in.  Good- 
bye." 

Politeness  Plus  Common  Sense 

The  clerk  in  this  case  was  asked  for  her  definition  of  "courtesy." 
"Courtesy,"  she  replied,  "is  the  difference  in  treatment  between  leading 
the  customer  to  accept  your  point  of  view  pleasantly,  and  trying  to 
force  your  point  of  view  on  the  customer.  It  is  not  just  mere  politeness, 
it  is  politeness  plus  common  sense."  In  the  way  she  handled  her  cus- 
tomers, she  lived  up  to  her  definition.  She  has  five  rules  that  she  fol- 
lows: 

Never  contradict  a  customer. 

Do  not  ignore  or  evade  an  answer  to  the  customer's  questions. 

Do  not  send  the  customer  to  another  person  if  the  complaint  can  be 
satisfied  otherwise. 

Always  admit  the  possibility  of  error.  This  makes  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  admit  an  error  later. 

Always  give  an  assurance  of  the  company's  desire  to  be  fair,  for  this 
leads  the  customer  to  want  to  be  as  fair  as  the  company. 

Some  Suggested  Methods 

Clerks  handling  complaints  and  making  adjustments  are  often  faced 
with  requests  that  are  impossible  to  grant  because  such  requests  are 
counter  to  company  rules.  There  is  hardly  another  type  of  work  where 
the  employee  meets  so  many  unreasonable  customers.  Argument  is 
futile — it  never  yet  won  a  friend  for  the  company.    To  dwell  upon  the 
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Tightness  or  infallibility  of  the  company  is  to  show  little  consideration 
for  the  customer's  good  judgment.  In  many  cases  the  cause  for  com- 
plaint is  a  slight  misunderstanding.  Finally,  the  statement  that  com- 
pany rules  are  company  rules  and  it  is  just  too  bad,  is  a  sure  method  of 
cultivating  customer  dislike  and  even  hatred.  How,  then,  should  the 
difficult  cases  be  handled? 

A  man  who  has  had  many  year's  experience  in  this  important  work 
explains  some  of  his  methods,  as  follows : 

"I  always  try  to  remember  that  the  customer  is  not  interested  in  the 
company  except  as  it  serves  him.  With  this  in  mind,  I  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  company  requirements  and  procedure  are  for  his  advantage 
and  protection.  In  all  of  this  I  endeavor  to  explain  rules  without  men- 
tioning them  as  rules.  Then,  without  letting  him  object  to  my  reasons, 
I  point  out  how  far  we  can  reasonably  go  in  answer  to  his  request,  or  I 
offer  an  alternative.  I  try  to  make  him  see  that  he  has  something  to 
gain  by  doing  what  I  suggest.  I  ask  him  to  accept  my  proposition  or 
my  alternative  without  telling  him  he  has  to  do  anything. 

"Sometimes,  however,  the  customer  asks  for  something  which  does 
not  reveal  the  real  reason  for  dissatisfaction.  For  instance,  we  have 
meter  cards  that  are  left  by  the  meter  reader  if  the  customer  is  absent 
and  the  house  locked  up  when  the  meter  reader  makes  his  regular 
rounds.  A  customer  came  in  one  day  and  asked  to  be  taught  how  to 
read  his  meter.  We  explained  it  to  him  and  then  he  wanted  twelve 
meter  cards,  saying  that  he  would  read  the  meter  each  month  and  send 
in  a  card. 

"The  girl  who  interviewed  him  explained  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
company  that  the  meter  must  be  read  at  least  once  every  two  months  by 
a  representative  of  the  company.  The  customer  protested  that  he  was 
honest  and  demanded  to  see  me.  The  girl  brought  him  in.  When  I 
probed  for  the  real  reason  behind  his  request,  I  found  that  he  did  not 
like  or  trust  the  meter  reader  regularly  assigned  to  that  territory.  The 
customer  was  honest  and  probably  had  no  idea  of  using  the  cards  to 
beat  the  Company.    Later  he  consented  to  have  us  read  his  meter. 

"Be  sure  you  have  the  real  reason  for  the  customer's  request  and 
satisfy  that.  The  particular  means  by  which  it  will  be  satisfied  does 
not  matter  so  much.  A  little  pleasant  discussion  will  soon  point  out 
a  method  of  agreement,  if  the  adjuster  keeps  cool  enough  to  exercise 
common  sense.  I  have  never  yet  threatened  to  take  out  a  meter  to  settle 
a  difference  of  opinion." 
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"I  Want  to  See  the  Manager" 

When  a  customer  insists  upon  seeing  the  manager,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  is  completely  dissatisfied  by  the  way  the  clerk  is 
handling  his  case.  There  are  customers  who  think  their  own  personal 
and  special  desires  should  be  satisfied  whether  or  not  it  is  customary 
to  grant  such  privileges  to  other  customers.  They  are  impressed  with 
their  own  importance  and  feel  they  deserve  the  attention  of  someone  of 
higher  rank.  With  some  customers  the  only  solution  is  to  see  that  they 
interview  the  manager  without  delay.  Or,  if  the  clerk  is  faced  with 
a  demand  that  is  beyond  his  power  to  satisfy,  it  is  often  good  practice 
to  take  the  customer  to  someone  with  broader  powers  and  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  proper  satisfaction  of  the  customer  where  it  belongs. 
In  any  case,  the  clerk  should  accompany  the  customer  into  the  manager's 
presence  and  explain  what  has  transpired,  so  that  the  customer  will  not 
have  to  repeat  his  story. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two  companies  in  the  gas  industry  have  the 
same  rules  and  methods  of  procedure  in  handling  complaints  and  ad- 
justments. This  chapter,  therefore,  has  dealt  only  with  generalities, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  class  or  group  discussion  of  the  details 
of  this  important  phase  of  employee-contact  work  as  they  are  carried 
out  in  individual  companies. 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  III 

"Courtesy"  has  been  defined  in  this  chapter.    What  is  your  definition 
of  it? 


I 


The  average  customer  is  not  interested  in  your  company  except  as  it 
serves  him  or  her.    Why  is  this  ? 


Note  here  some  of  the  "touchy"  points  about  customers  that  you 
have  discovered. 
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Chapter  IV 

RECEIVING  THE  CUSTOMER'S  PAYMENT 

The  receiving  teller  meets  the  customer  just  at  the  time  the  latter  is 
parting  with  his  money.  This  simple  and  everyday  operation  of  paying 
for  somethig  should  be  made  easy  and  pleasant  for  both  parties.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  teller  often  falls  into  a  routine  which  makes 
him  forget  the  necessity  of  cultivating  cheerful  contacts  which  will 
serve  to  take  the  customer's  mind  off  the  size  of  the  bill.  Moreover, 
some  customers  invariably  vent  their  stored-up  wrath  upon  cashiers.  To 
make  friends  of  these  is  a  real  task  indeed,  but  it  can  be  done,  even 
though  the  first  efforts  may  merely  take  the  edge  off  their  temper. 


(( 


Pay  Bills  Here" 


A  customer  should  pay  for  gas  service  just  as  cheerfully  as  he  pays 
for  gasoline  to  operate  his  automobile.  But  the  fact  is,  he  does  not. 
When  he  buys  gasoline,  he  sees  his  purchase  right  before  his  eyes.  It 
runs  into  the  tank  of  his  car  as  so  much  unused  energy.  Upon  seeing 
it  run  in,  he  has  all  the  anticipation  of  the  enjoyment  that  it  will  give. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  some  of  this  same  enjoyment  if  he  were  hungry 
and  were  in  the  act  of  purchasing  sufficient  gas  to  cook  a  dinner.  But 
gas  isn't  purchased  that  way.  It  is  first  used,  then  paid  for.  If  the 
teller  can  make  it  easier  for  the  customer  to  forget  that  he  is  paying 
for  something  which  has  been  consumed;  if  he  can  help  to  make  the 
customer  understand  the  value  of  constant  service,  the  present  enjoy- 
ment of  its  many  benefits  and  the  future  comfort  it  assures,  then  the 
teller  has  done  his  job  exceedingly  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teller  or  cashier  fails  in  this  respect  if  he  does 
not  recognize  the  customer's  presence  with  a  greeting,  or  if  he  neglects 
to  give  a  pleasant  reply  to  the  customer's  question.  Cashiers  have  been 
observed  who  fail  to  look  at  the  customer  at  any  time  during  the  trans- 
action. Some  even  fail  to  thank  the  customer  when  payment  is  made. 
Saying  "Thank  you"  for  patronage  is  such  common  practice  today 
that  a  customer  is  sure  to  notice  its  absence.  Sometimes  "Thank  you" 
is  expressed  to  one  customer  and  is  heard  by  another  who,  a  moment 
later,  is  ignored.  Such  practice  is  a  blow  at  the  second  customer's 
self-respect.    Incidentally,  the  careful  counting  of  change  helps  to  assure 
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the  customer  that  the  teller  is  business-like  and  efficient.      Speed   in 
change-counting  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

A  Machine  or  A  Personality 
A  certain  teller  was  observed  when  many  customers  were  lined  up 
at  the  window  to  pay  their  bills.  He  handled  them  rapidly,  without 
a  word.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  efficient  machine.  As  he  abruptly 
handed  out  the  receipt  and  change,  he  would  glance  up  at  the  next  in 
line  indicating  that  he  was  ready.  If  the  one  just  served  was  slow  in 
leaving  the  window  he  would  glare  at  the  person  as  if  to  say,  ''Make  it 
snappy."  But  his  glares  were  ineffectual.  Every  customer  who  re- 
ceived change  stopped  before  the  window  to  count  it,  thus  holding  up 
the  line. 

The  teller  at  the  next  window  had  a  shorter  line.  It  seemed  that  he 
knew  all  his  customers,  and  that  many  of  them  knew  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  identified  customers  by  the  names  on  the  bills.  He  would  say, 
"You  have  neglected  to  endorse  this  check,  Mr.  Caldwell.  While  you 
are  signing  it,  do  you  mind  if  I  take  this  next  man's  bill?  I  see  he  has 
the  cash  ready.  Thank  you.  Seven  dollars,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  your  bill 
is  $5.00.  These  two-dollar  bills  are  foolers  sometimes.  Here's  your 
receipt ;  that's  six  cents  out  of  $8.  Ten,  20,  25,  50,  $1  and  one  makes 
two  dollars.  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr.  Caldwell,  your  check  wants 
changing.  That  will  be  $6.90  out  of  $15.  That's  seven,  eight,  two  is 
ten  and  five  is  fifteen.    Thank  you." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  next  in  line :  "Every  one  has  their  bills  ready ; 
that's  fine.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam,  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said. 
No,  I'm  sorry  I  cannot  take  care  of  that  for  you  just  now.  You  gave 
me  the  exact  amount ;  here  is  your  receipt.  Now  if  you  will  go  over 
to  that  man  by  the  door  and  ask  him  to  take  you  to  Mr.  Daniels,  I'm  sure 
everything  will  be  satisfactory.  You're  welcome.  Good-bye."  It  was  a 
pleasant  experience  to  be  served  by  this  teller. 

Customers  rightfully  expect  full  attention  to  their  business,  especially 
when  the  handling  of  money  is  involved.  Two  girls  were  behind  a  counter 
where  the  sign  read  "Pay  Bills  Here."  A  customer  walked  up  and 
stood  impatiently  tapping  the  counter  while  the  girls  were  busily  dis- 
cussing "what  the  boy  friend  said  last  night."  Finally,  the  customer 
said,  "Will  one  of  you  take  the  money  for  my  bill?"  One  of  the  girls 
came  over  and  took  the  money,  but  continued  talking  to  the  other  girl. 
She  handed  out  the  change  and  turned  her  back  upon  the  customer. 
The  customer  remained  at  the  counter  and  examined  her  change.  She 
called  the  girl's  attention  to  a  mistake.    The  girl  merely  said,  "Oh,"  and 
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handed  out  the  right  change.  As  she  departed,  the  customer  addrcs^eil 
the  cashiers  with,  "If  you  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  business, 
customers  wouldn't  find  it  such  a  bother  to  come  in  here."  A  moment 
later  one  girl  turned  to  the  other  and  remarked,  "What  a  fussy  old 
woman !" 

Who  had  the  least  justification  for  her  remark,  the  customer  or  the 
cashier  ? 

An  Unusual  Case 

A  man  in  threadbare  clothes  came  into  the  office  of  a  gas  company  in 
a  city  in  the  Northwest  and  presented  the  cashier  with  a  check.  The 
man  had  done  some  work  for  which  a  person  unknown  to  the  com- 
pany had  paid  by  personal  check.  The  cashier  looked  at  the  check  and 
said,  "We  don't  cash  checks.    Why  don't  you  go  to  the  so-and-so  bank  ?" 

Customer:    "The  bank  is  closed  now,  and  I  want  to  pay  this  bill." 

Cashier:  "Haven't  you  a  friend  that  will  cash  it  for  you?  Then 
you  can  bring  us  the  amount  of  your  bill  in  cash." 

Customer:  "I  don't  know  of  any  one  to  cash  it.  I  received  this 
notice  saying  my  gas  would  be  shut  off  if  I  didn't  pay.  This  check  is 
all  the  money  I  have.    I  don't  want  my  gas  turned  off." 

Cashier:  "Well,  I  can't  accept  this  check,  but  you  can  wait  until 
the  manager  comes  down  and  see  what  he  says  about  it.  Sit  down  over 
there  and  wait." 

The  customer  complied  and  the  teller  called  an  adjustment  clerk  and 
explained  the  circumstances.  The  adjustment  clerk  then  told  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  manager  was  away  and  they  could  not  cash  the  check. 
The  customer  stared  blankly  at  the  clerk,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Finally  he  got  up,  courteously  thanked  the  clerk,  and  departed. 

The  adjustment  clerk  went  over  to  the  cashier  and  said,  "I'll  bet  he 
found  that  check."  To  which  the  cashier  replied,  "Oh,  I  don*t  know. 
It  had  the  same  name  on  it  as  was  on  the  bill.  I'd  like  to  have  cashed  it 
for  him." 

A  Company  Officer  Enters 

An  officer  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Crabtree,  who  was  unknown  to  the 
cashier  and  adjustment  clerk,  happened  to  be  standing  near  and  over- 
heard all  of  the  preceding  conversation.  Recognizing  this  situation  to  be 
a  very  unusual  one,  he  decided  to  investigate  for  himself.  He  followed 
the  customer  to  the  street  and  said  to  him : 

"I  happened  to  overhear  part  of  your  conversation  in  the  office  here. 
May  I  see  that  check.    Perhaps  I  can  cash  it  for  you." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  fine,"  exclaimed  the  customer. 


Mr.  Crabtree  took  the  check  and  noted  that  it  was  made  payable  to 
William  Oldson  and  was  signed  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dunn. 

"Why  did  you  accept  the  check  in  payment  when  you  apparently  need 
the  cash  so  badly?"  asked  Mr.  Crabtree. 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  am  a  carpenter,"  replied  Mr.  Oldson.  "I  just 
finished  a  bit  of  work  for  Mr.  Dunn  out  on  Elm  Street  this  afternoon. 
Work  has  been  scarce  this  winter,  sir,  and  I  had  to  ask  for  my  money 
as  soon  as  I  finished.  Mr.  Dunn  was  not  at  home,  and  Mrs.  Dunn  had 
no  cash  but  when  I  told  her  how  hard  up  I  am,  she  gave  me  the  check. 
You  see,  sir,  my  wife  and  kids  have  had  very  little  to  eat  lately  and  I 
was  afraid  they  would  have  to  suffer  with  the  cold,  too.  We  have  to 
have  gas  to  heat  our  flat,  so  I  walked  in  here  to  the  gas  office  hoping 
they  would  cash  this  check." 

Mr.  Crabtree  cashed  the  check  and  the  man  thanked  him  and  paid  his 
bill.  The  check  was  good.  Later  that  day  Mr.  Crabtree  discussed  the 
details  of  this  case  with  another  officer  of  the  company.  Both  agreed 
the  cashier  was  right  in  questioning  the  validity  of  the  check  and  that 
the  case  was  unusual.  What  would  you  have  done  in  similar  circum- 
stances ?    Write  your  comment  on  page  40. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  customer  waiting  in  line  to  pay  a  bill 
to  the  cashier  will  voice  some  complaint  against  the  company  either  to 
the  cashier  or  to  another  customer,  thus  creating  a  bad  effect  on  other 
customers  present.  In  some  companies,  when  this  happens,  the  cashier 
calls  a  special  adjuster  who  directs  the  complaining  customer  to  a 
desk  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  difficulty.  Customers  who  insist 
upon  a  discount  after  the  expiration  of  the  regular  discount  period  are 
referred  to  some  special  adjuster  located  nearby.  It  is  important  not 
to  have  delays  at  the  cashier's  window. 


is  ordinarily  not  allowed  on  the  company's  responsibility ;  such  a  trans- 
action is  obviously  a  banking  function.  However,  the  gas  company 
representative  must  be  prepared  to  meet  such  a  request  frequently 
and  to  accompany  a  refusal  with  tact  and  consideration  for  the  cus- 
tomer's feelings. 

Occasionally  the  customer  who  mails  a  check  sends  too  large  an 
amount.  In  one  company  a  special  letter  of  acknowledgment  is  always 
sent  with  a  check  for  the  over-payment  unless  it  is  less  than  a  dollar, 
in  which  case  it  is  credited  to  the  customer's  account.  This  personal 
letter  wins  much  good-will. 

The  customer  may  inadvertently  date  the  check  later  than  the  date  it 
is  given  to  the  company  representative.  Such  post-dated  checks  must 
be  refused  tactfully  if  the  company  practice  is  not  to  accept  them.  The^ 
refusal  to  accept  such  a  check  must  be  so  worded  as  to  avoid  offense 
to  the  customer,  who  may  not  realize  the  opportunity  for  dishonesty 
made  possible  by  post-dating. 


Making  Change — Over-Payment 

If  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  customer  a  considerable  amount  of  small 
change  an  apology  will  usually  more  than  offset  the  inconvenience. 
Thoughtful  cashiers  try  to  make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  pick  up 
the  change.  A  rubber  pad  with  short  rubber  spine-like  projections  are 
in  common  use  for  this  purpose.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  any 
customer  to  have  to  reach  far  for  change.  In  a  certain  company,  one 
cashier  places  the  change  on  the  receipted  bill.  He  is  unusually  popular 
with  customers. 

The  customer  may  want  to  pay  with  a  check  which  is  larger  than  the 
amount  of  the  bill  in  order  to  get  the  difference  in  cash.  In  most  com- 
panies this  would  not  be  permitted.    The  cashing  of  personal  checks 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  IV 

Is  it  necessary  that  a  cashier  greet  each  customer  by  name?     Does 
this  not  tend  to  divert  the  cashier's  attention  and  lead  to  mistakes  ? 


Chapter  V 

METER  READING 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  seen  that  contact  employees  who  meet 
the  customer  at  home  have  splendid  opportunities  to  make  friends.  We 
have  seen,  also,  that  a  bad  contact  by  one  employee  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  next  one  who  calls.  Indeed,  conditions  may  be  so  bad 
that  the  second  employee  may  not  even  gain  entrance.  If  your  job 
takes  you  into  the  customer's  home  or  apartment  seize  the  opportunity 
to  win  friends  for  your  company. 


Is  a  contact  employee  wasting  his  or  her  time  being  courteous  to  a 
chronic  kicker  or  a  born  grouch? 

(         )  Yes; 
(        )  No. 
Why? 
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The  Value  of  Thoughtfulness 

Sometimes  the  apparently  little  things  assume  great  importance.  One 
meter  reader  was  accustomed  to  knocking  on  the  door  with  his  metal 
covered  book  instead  of  with  his  knuckles.  There  was  a  nervous  cus- 
tomer on  his  route  who  objected  to  such  noise  and  patiently  stood  it  as 
long  as  he  could.  One  day  when  the  meter  reader  knocked  with  his 
book,  a  bucket  of  cold  water  came  out  of  an  upstairs  window  upon 
his  head.    Thereafter  the  loud  knocking  ceased. 

Another  meter  reader  had  the  bad  habit  of  yelling  **Gas  Man"  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  instead  of  ringing  bells  in  an  apartment  house.  He 
woke  so  many  babies  by  his  bellowing  that  there  was  a  storm  of  protest 
sent  into  the  company  against  him.    He,  too,  changed  his  tactics. 

Contrast  with  the  actions  of  these  men,  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
foreman  of  a  gang  engaged  in  laying  a  gas  main.  He  was  all  ready 
to  set  off  a  charge  of  dynamite  to  blast  out  rock.  Before  setting  it  off, 
however,  he  went  to  the  nearby  houses  and  warned  the  occupants  of 
the  impending  blast.  In  the  home  nearest  the  point  where  the  charge 
was  set,  he  discovered  there  was  a  sick  child.  He  asked  if  the  child 
were  sleeping  and  when  informed  that  it  was,  he  issued  orders  to  de- 
fer the  blast  until  the  child  had  awakened. 

Thoughtfulness  pays.  It  is  a  temptation  sometimes  for  the  man  in 
a  rural  or  suburban  district  to  cut  across  a  lawn  or  break  through  a 
hedge  to  save  steps.  A  thoughtful  employee  will  think  of  the  customer's 
pride  in  his  well-kept  lawn  and  hedge,  and  will  not  risk  incurring  his 
wrath.  The  fact  that  others  may  take  such  short-cuts  is  no  excuse  for 
a  gas  man  to  do  so. 
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Care  of  Customer's  Property 

Be  careful  of  the  customer's  property.  Remember  the  meter  reader 
who  jumped  on  the  range.  That  story  was  related  on  page  51  of  Unit 
I.  The  customers  we  serve  have  the  same  pride  of  possession  in  their 
property  as  we  have  in  ours.  To  damage  a  customer's  property  ac- 
cidentally and  then  say,  "the  company  will  fix  that,"  is  not  sufficient. 
Every  company  has  certain  rules  governing  actions  when  property  is 
damaged.  Be  sure  you  know  your  company's  rules.  You  will  find  it 
interesting  to  discuss  such  matters  in  your  study  group,  particularly 
methods  of  protecting  the  company  by  keeping  within  the  rules,  and 
satisfying  the  customer  by  tactful  actions  not  covered  by  rules. 

Fitters  and  meter  readers  are  often  bothered  by  dogs.  Almost  every 
man  assigned  to  such  jobs  who  reads  these  words  knows  a  dog  or  two 
he  would  like  to  poison.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  dog  is  the 
customer's  property.  More  than  that,  the  animal  may  possess  the  deep 
aflfection  of  its  owner.  It  pays  to  have  the  friendship  of  the  dogs  as 
well  as  the  friendship  of  the  customers. 
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Consideration  for  Others 

Undue  familiarity  in  speech  is  inexcusable.  A  meter  reader  who 
had  the  habit  of  addressing  women  customers  "Honey,"  was  given  a 
black  eye  when  one  husband  happened  to  overhear  him.  The  meter 
reader  had  come  from  the  South  where  the  expression  was  in  common 
use,  but  the  Northern  husband  considered  it  undue  familiarity.  Such 
forms  of  address  as  "Lady,"  "Bo,"  "Boss,"  "Missus,"  "Bud,"  "Mister," 
should  be  avoided.  The  use  of  "Madam"  and  "Sir,"  may  be  proper,  but 
why  not  address  the  customer  by  name  ?  It  is  much  more  business-like 
and  the  customer  prefers  it. 

Calling  all  Chinamen  "Charlie,"  all  Italians,  "John,"  and  all  Hebrews, 
"Abe,"  are  practices  that  should  be  avoided.  A  Chinaman  who  had 
been  educated  in  Oxford  University,  England,  came  into  the  office  of 
a  gas  company  and  complained  that  he  was  often  insulted  by  incon- 
siderate employees.  Talking  "pidgin"  English  to  foreigners  and  making 
remarks  that  are  intended  not  to  be  understood,  are  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  well-educated  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Persons  who  have  re- 
spect for  others  never  take  advantage  of  the  seeming  ignorance  and 
handicaps  of  foreigners. 


Identifying  Self  to  Customer 

Another  problem  common  to  all  who  call  upon  the  customer  is  that 
of  identification.  The  customer  is  perfectly  justified  in  demanding 
proper  identification,  because  thieves  often  gain  entrance  by  misrep- 
resenting themselves  as  meter  readers  or  other  employees  of  a  gas  com- 
pany.   The  following  is  an  actual  case  reported  by  a  customer : 

The  man  shouted:  "Gas  Man."  I  asked  for  his  identification  card. 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  ain't  the  uniform  enough?"  he  asked.  I  said  I 
would  report  him,  and  he  answered,  "Okay,  go  ahead  and  report  me." 
Then  he  brushed  right  past  me  into  the  kitchen,  read  the  meter,  and 
left. 

The  customer  made  good  her  threat  and  reported  the  man.  Needless 
to  say  she  had  ample  reason  for  doing  so.  The  man's  manner  was  rude 
and  his  talk  insulting.  Another  man  who  has  the  highest  record  of 
meters  read  for  the  last  seven  years  in  one  company  has  this  approach : 
When  the  door  is  opened  he  says,  "Good  morning.  I'm  from  the  gas 
company  to  read  your  meter."  There  is  no  doubt  or  suspicion  as  to 
his  identity  or  his  mission.  Using  the  customer's  name  always  begets 
confidence,  but  make  sure  you  have  the  correct  name. 
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The  Customer's  Many  Requests 

Employees  who  call  upon  customers  generally  have  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  each  day.  They  must  be  efficient  workmen  and 
do  their  jobs  with  accuracy  and  speed.  An  interest  in  the  customer's 
remarks  and  questions  can  be  shown  without  sacrificing  speed  or  ac- 
curacy. If  the  customer  is  completely  ignored,  the  contact  suffers,  and 
the  employee  has  failed  in  an  important  aspect  of  his  job.  Customer 
confidence  is  enhanced  if  the  employee  displays  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  his  job  and  his  company.  This  does  not  mean  indulging  in 
gossip  or  general  conversation.  It  means  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  gas  and  gas-using  appliances.  If  the  customer  asks  for 
certain  information  and  the  employee  cannot  give  it  accurately  off- 
hand, the  customer  should  be  referred  to  some  point  in  the  company 
where  the  desired  information  may  be  obtained. 

Customers  often  ask  employees  to  perform  certain  services  not  regu- 
larly assigned  to  them.  For  instance,  the  meter  reader  may  be  asked  to 
look  at  a  range  that  the  customer  does  not  think  is  working  properly. 
How  far  to  go  in  meeting  such  a  request  is  a  problem  governed  by  sev- 
eral factors.  Definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  here.  The  meter  readers 
should  discuss  this  matter  in  their  study  group  on  this  Course  and  arrive 
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at  conclusions  in  keeping  with  company  rules  and  instructions.  A 
mutual  exchange  of  opinion  on  this  and  similar  questions  will  be  of 
great  help  to  all.  A  reply  such  as,  "That  ain't  my  job,  lady,"  to  a  cus- 
tomer's request  is  obviously  bad. 

Estimating  the  Bill 

There  are  many  other  problems  for  the  meter  readers'  discussion 
group  to  decide.  For  instance,  customers  will  often  ask  the  meter 
reader  how  much  the  gas  bill  is  going  to  be  for  the  current  month. 
Many  companies  have  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  meter  readers  should  not 
estimate  bills.  To  tell  the  customer  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  figure 
the  bill  may  not  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  answer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  cause  trouble  if  you  do  estimate  the  bill.  The  head  of  the 
adjustment  division  of  a  large  gas  company  shows  how  a  careless  re- 
mark of  the  meter  reader  cost  the  company  time  and  money. 

A  customer  claimed  her  last  bill  was  $3.95  and  that  the  meter  reader 
told  her  this  month's  bill  would  be  over  $10.  The  customer  asked  for  a 
check-up.  The  complaint  was  entered  in  duplicate  on  the  adjustment 
division's  forms,  and  a  clerk  had  to  go  up  five  floors  to  another  office 
to  obtain  the  correct  account  number. 

A  special  form  was  sent  to  the  ledger  to  protect  this  account  from 
the  collection  division.  The  duplicate  form  was  filed  and  the  original 
was  given  to  the  high-bill  investigator.  The  form  was  referred  to  the 
night  clerk  for  transcript  of  billing  records,  and  these  records  subse- 
quently showed  that  the  meter  reader  gave  information  which  was  in- 
correct. The  analysis  of  the  complaint  was  given  to  the  stenographic 
division.  A  letter  was  dictated  and  then  returned  to  the  adjustment 
division  for  check  and  signature.  The  case  was  then  classified,  counted, 
filed,  and  five  days  after  mailing  the  letter  credit  protection  was  removed 
from  the  customer's  account. 

All  this  work  was  caused  by  a  careless  remark  of  a  meter  reader.  The 
problem  lies  in  giving  an  answer  to  the  customer's  question  that  will  be 
satisfactory  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  company  from  costly 
complaints.  Put  your  notes  down  now  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Then 
get  into  your  group's  discussion  of  the  proper  answers  to  customer's 
questions. 

A  Friend  Speaks  Up 

Mistakes  in  readings  will  occur  but  the  public  generally  does  not 
realize  how  few  errors  there  are.  A  meter  reader  with  many  years  of 
experience  can  secure  the  reading  at  a  glance,  just  as  the  customer  can 
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tell  the  time  by  a  quick  glance  at  his  watch.  However,  when  reading 
the  meter  in  the  customer's  presence,  it  is  better  to  take  a  good  look. 
Otherwise  you  might  give  the  impression  that  you  are  guessing  at  the 
reading.  Recently  a  customer  of  one  of  the  New  York  gas  companies 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper.  He  complained 
that  his  gas  bills  fluctuated  from  month  to  month,  and  blamed  the  meter 
reader.  He  said  that  the  meter  reader  often  did  not  call  but  guessed  at 
the  reading.  A  few  days  later,  the  following  letter  from  another  cus- 
tomer appeared  on  the  newspaper's  editorial  page: 

**My  answer  to  C.  B.  Richards'  letter  about  meter  readings  is,  in  plain 
words,  Tt's  a  lie!'  I  wish  I  had  kept  the  two  polite  letters  I  got  from 
the  gas  company  when  I  reported  that  my  meter  had  evidently  been 
over-read.  A  man  was  sent  around  right  away  to  re-read  it  and  a  cor- 
rected bill  was  sent  me  with  an  apology. 

"To  say  that  a  man  guesses  at  the  readings  is  childish.  The  man  can 
make  a  mistake,  and  he  can  make  one  in  your  favor  just  as  well  as  in 
the  company's  favor.  In  the  case  of  under-reading,  there  is  never  a 
complaint  from  the  consumer. 

"Anyone  has  the  privilege  of  reading  his  meter,  which  is  simple 
enough  for  a  school  child  to  read,  once  he  has  learned  how  it  is  done. 

"The  company  does  not  cheat  nor  does  it  encourage  its  employees  to 
cheat.    Common  sense  should  show  C.  B.  Richards,  et  a/.,  that  fact." 

The  company  had  made  many  friends  and  one,  at  least,  was  ready  to 
speak  up. 

Entering  to  Read  the  Meter 

There  is  one  point  in  the  complaint  that  we  should  observe,  however. 
It  was  charged  that  the  meter  reader  often  did  not  call  at  the  customer's 
house.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  meter  reader  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  directly  into  the  cellar  where  the  meter  was  lo- 
cated without  notifying  anyone  of  his  presence.  The  only  time  he  would 
let  the  customer  know  he  was  on  hand  was  when  the  cellar  door  and 
windows  were  locked.  A  meter  reader  might  go  into  a  customer's 
house  without  announcing  himself  and  cause  no  trouble,  yet  a  number 
of  cases  have  been  recorded  of  meter  readers  being  arrested  for  this 
very  thing.  One  meter  reader  whose  honesty  is  above  reproach  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  stealing.  The  customer  missed  some  money  that 
was  left  in  the  house  during  her  absence.  A  neighbor  saw  the  meter 
reader  of  the  gas  company  come  out  of  the  cellar  while  the  customer 
was  away.  The  circumstantial  evidence  was  all  against  the  poor  meter 
reader  who  only  wanted  to  complete  his  book. 
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One  customer  writes  that  she  would  trust  the  gas  company  employees 
any  time.  She  said  that  a  meter  reader  had  called  when  she  was  out 
in  the  back  yard.  He  told  her  he  was  on  his  way  into  the  laundry  to 
read  the  meter.  When  he  came  out  he  warned  the  customer  that  she  had 
left  her  purse  on  the  window  sill  at  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The 
customer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  company,  complimenting  this  employee 
for  his  honesty  and  praising  his  thoughtfulness  in  savng  her  from  a 
possible  loss.  This  employee  not  only  did  a  courteous  act  but  by  his 
action  protected  himself.  If  someone  had  seen  the  purse  from  the  out- 
side and  had  stolen  it,  the  customer  might  have  thought  that  the  gas  man 
took  it  when  alone  in  the  house. 

Meter  readers  are  often  requested  to  do  things  that  they  must  po- 
litely refuse  to  do  or  they  would  never  be  able  to  cover  their  routes. 
Pool  your  experiences  with  others  and  then  work  out  your  answers  to 
the  following  questions : 

If  an  elderly  woman  were  alone  in  the  house  when  you  called,  and 
she  asked  you  to  fix  the  furnace,  would  you  do  it  ? 

If  a  mother  asked  you  to  watch  the  baby  for  a  moment  while  she 
ran  across  the  street  to  the  store,  would  you  refuse  or  consent? 

If  a  customer  complained  about  some  trouble  in  service,  what  would 
you  say  or  do? 

Suppose  a  customer  asked  you  to  give  him  a  check-reading  on  the 
electric  meter  or  asked  you  to  fix  an  electric  appliance,  what  would  you 
say? 

If  a  customer  oflFered  you  money- in  payment  of  a  gas  bill,  would 
you  take  it  ?    If  he  offered  you  a  check,  would  that  make  any  difference  ? 

Would  you  figure  for  him  the  current  month's  bills  ? 

These  questions  and  others  that  occur  to  you  will  make  profitable  dis- 
cussion.   Use  page  49  for  your  comments. 

Five  Types  of  Meter  Readers 

Five  meter  readers  are  described  in  the  following  cases.  Do  you 
think  their  effect  upon  customers  would  be  (1)  Very  unfavorable. 
(2)  Unfavorable.  (3)  Neutral.  (4)  Favorable.  (5)  Very  favorable. 
Rate  each  case. 

Case  1.  This  meter  reader  is  an  elderly  ex-sailor.  He  is  short  in 
stature,  and  quick  of  movement.  He  is  pleasant  most  of  the  time,  jok- 
ing with  the  customers  he  knows.  At  other  times  he  is  quick-tempered 
and  will  swear  loudly  whether  there  are  women  around  or  not. 

In  his  contacts  he  usually  walks  in,  yells,  "Gas  Man,"  reads  the  meter 
and  walks  out.     If  a  customer  asks  him  a  question,  he  will  answer 
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'*Ves"  or  "No"  and  hurry  on.  If  he  cannot  use  either  of  these  words, 
he  will  pass  off  the  question  jokingly,  if  he  knows  the  customer,  or  will 
tell  the  customer  to  "call  the  company  about  that,"  if  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  him.  He  seldom  uses  any  greeting  and  never  uses  a  pleasant  leave- 
taking. 

Case  2.  This  man  had  two  days'  growth  of  beard  when  observed. 
He  omitted  both  friendly  greeting  and  leave-taking.  He  used  the  "Gas 
Man"  style  of  approach  throughout,  and  would  often  ring  three  bells 
at  a  time  in  an  apartment  house  which  would  make  at  least  two  cus- 
tomers stand  at  the  doors  and  wait  until  he  was  ready  to  read  the  meter. 
He  would  usually  rush  in,  flash  light  on  the  meter,  and  dash  out  without 
a  word. 

He  chewed  gum  continually.  Customers  would  ask  perfectly  legiti- 
mate questions  and  he  would  completely  ignore  them.  If  they  were 
persistent  and  held  him  up,  he  would  give  them  an  angry  reply,  and 
hurry  away. 

Several  times  he  had  occasion  to  borrow  something  to  stand  upon. 
He  would  never  thank  customers  for  the  use  of  these,  and  would  often 
neglect  to  put  them  back  where  he  got  them.  Once  he  even  ordered  a 
customer  by  saying,  "Hey,  bring  me  that  stool."  He  did  read  a  large 
number  of  meters  in  a  day,  however. 

Case  3.  Young  man,  tall  and  good-looking,  but  needed  shave.  Alert 
and  pleasant.  He  met  no  difficult  situations,  except  for  dogs.  In  such  a 
case,  he  would  wait  silently,  even  if  asked  to  come  in,  until  the  dog  was 
put  away. 

His  contacting  was  limited  to  one  phrase :  "Meter  reader."  He  would 
walk  in,  read  meter,  and  leave  without  further  words.  His  answers 
to  customers'  questions  were  usually  "Yes"  or  "No."  Always  took  time 
to  read  well  when  customer  was  present. 

Case  4.  This  man  was  stern  and  dignified;  seldom  smiled.  He 
seemed  to  win  his  customers  by  his  business-like  manner.  He  had  a 
hard  type  of  patron  to  deal  with.  They  had  sent  in  complaints  on  high 
bills  and  he  was  check-reading. 

He  had  a  pleasant  greeting  for  each  one.    He  would  say,  "How  do 

you  do,  Mrs. .    I  am  from  the  gas  company  to  check  the  reading 

of  your  meter."  He  always  asked  politely  for  something  to  stand  on 
when  this  was  necessary,  and  would  ask  for  a  newspaper  also  to  put  on 
it.  He  would  always  thank  the  customer  and  replace  the  borrowed  ob- 
ject. He  was  systematic  about  his  work.  When  giving  reasons  why 
there  was  no  cause  for  complaint,  he  would  number  each  reason,  and 
explain  just  what  he  had  done  to  prove  each  point. 
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He  had  the  same  polite  way  of  treating  customers  whether  they  Hved 
in  the  tenement  district  or  in  the  residential  district  of  the  well-to-do. 
He  always  removed  his  hat  and  if  there  was  a  mat  before  the  door, 
he  would  wipe  his  shoes  whether  the  day  was  wet  and  muddy  or  not. 
This  seemed  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  housewife. 

His  manner  was  convincing.  He  would  say,  "We  are  human  and 
we  make  mistakes  sometimes."  If  he  found  an  error  he  would  admit 
it.  If  he  found  none,  he  would  say,  "Our  men  don't  make  many  mis- 
takes. They  do  a  splendid  job  for  all  the  meters  they  have  to  read  in 
a  day.  But  we  are  always  ready  to  make  you  feel  sure  if  you  have 
any  doubt  in  your  mind.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  the  bill  is  cor- 
rect?"   Then  he  would  leave  with  some  pleasant  remark  in  farewell. 

Case  5.  This  man  used  the  "Gas  Man"  approach,  but  he  said  it 
pleasantly,  as  the  customer  answered  his  ring.  He  had  a  contagious 
smile.  Customers  warmed  to  him.  When  asked  a  question,  he  would 
give  the  customer  his  full  attention.  If  he  did  not  know  the  answer 
he  would  give  the  telephone  number  of  the  company. 

An  old  woman  who  had  just  bought  a  new  hot  plate  complained  that 
she  did  not  get  the  proper  amount  of  heat  from  it.  This  meter  reader 
asked  if  he  might  look  at  it.  The  old  woman  said  she  wished  he  would. 
He  adjusted  it  for  her  and  then  showed  her  how  it  was  done  so  that 
she  could  regulate  the  air  mixture  herself  if  there  were  further  need 
of  it. 

As  he  read  each  meter  he  would  check  back  on  the  previous  month's 
consumption.  If  this  proved  much  loWer  or  higher,  he  would  look  at  the 
meter  again  to  be  sure  that  he  was  right.  He  was  very  pleasant  to  chil- 
dren and  always  had  some  pleasant  remark  ready.  He  omitted  a  leave- 
taking. 

Conduct  on  the  Street 

An  employee  in  uniform  is  an  advertisement  for  his  company  in  street 
cars,  stores  and  wherever  his  duties  may  take  him.  He  should  conduct 
himself  so  that  he  casts  credit  on  his  company  as  well  as  on  himself. 
Sometimes  meter  readers  will  sit  on  the  curbstone  and  date  their  books 
entirely  unaware  that  customers  seeing  them  in  the  act  may  believe  they 
are  writing  in  fictitious  readings.  It  is  well  to  guard  our  actions  in  pub- 
lic places  as  well  as  the  customer's  home. 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  V 
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Chapter  VI 
COLLECTION  SERVICE, 

The  collector's  job  is  no  sinecure.  Few  gas  company  positions  de- 
mand so  much  interest  in  the  customer  and  so  much  sympathetic  under- 
standing. On  the  other  hand,  sympathy  must  be  tempered  by  firmness. 
Bills  must  be  collected.  The  difficulty  lies  in  determining  whether  harsh 
measures  are  justified  or  not.  Gas  companies  endeavor  to  exercise  both 
fairness  and  firmness  in  their  collection  policies,  in  justice  to  all  classes 
of  customers  and  in  line  with  good  business  practice.  So-called  "hard- 
boiled"  tactics  are  not  condoned  by  any  gas  company.  Again,  it  is  the 
common  sense  application  of  the  old  truth,  "It  is  not  the  thing  you  do, 
but  the  way  in  which  you  do  it  that  counts." 

Fairness  and  Firmness 

In  order  to  make  comparisons  between  right  and  wrong  collection 
methods,  let  us  consider  some  actual  cases.  Here  is  a  report  made  by 
a  social  worker: 

"I  was  calling  on  a  case  the  other  day  when  a  collector  came  to  col- 
lect or  turn  off  the  gas.  An  elderly  woman,  her  daughter,  and  her 
granddaughter  lived  together  in  a  one  room  and  kitchen  tenement  apart- 
ment. 

"The  collector  announced  that  the  bill  was  long  overdue,  and  if  not 

paid  at  once,  the  meter  would  be  locked. 

"The  grandmother  explained  that  they  had  barely  enough  money  for 
food  for  the  three  of  them  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  She  said  her 
daughter  had  just  recently  got  a  steady  job  and  they  had  used  the  first 
week's  salary  for  rent  and  food,  but  promised  that  the  gas  bill  would 
be  paid  when  this  week's  salary  was  received.  To  this  the  collector  re- 
plied, 'You  pay  me  the  money  now  or  I'll  turn  your  gas  off.'  The  woman 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  wait  until  she  got  her  granddaughter  some 
lunch.    'Indeed  not,'  answered  the  collector. 

"Then  I  broke  into  the  conversation.  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  said 
that  I  was  sure  that  the  bill  would  be  paid  by  Saturday.  The  collector 
turned  to  me  then  and  said,  'Lady,  if  you  had  as  many  dealings  as  I  do 
with  people  who  say  they  have  no  money,  you'd  be  as  hard  as  I  am.'  I 
replied  that  I  had  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  poor  people  who  did  try 
to  meet  their  bills,  and  that  the  least  he  could  do  would  be  to  leave  the 
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gas  on  until  after  lunch.  The  collector,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved. 
He  said,  'If  I  don't  turn  the  gas  off,  it  means  my  job.  The  company 
needs  the  money  as  much  as  these  folks  need  lunch.'  He  turned  and 
locked  the  meter. 

^  "At  this,  the  old  lady  burst  into  tears.    'Save  your  tears  for  someone 
else,'  said  the  collector  in  parting. 

"I  went  to  the  gas  company  immediately  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances. The  gas  was  turned  on  before  evening.  The  company  was  not 
as  hard-hearted  -as  the  collector  seemed  to  think." 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  lengths  to  which  a  "hard-boiled" 
collector  may  go  in  embarrassing  a  company  and  creating  enemies  for 
it.  This  man  was  absolutely  devoid  of  good  judgment,  tact  and  con- 
sideration. Fortunately  for  the  gas  business  there  are  few  of  his 
kind  on  the  payrolls. 

Another  Type  of  Collector 

A  collector  may  be  as  firm  as  Gibraltar  and  yet  be  respectful,  con- 
siderate and  courteous.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  report  of  an  ob- 
server : 

"The  collector  is  a  short,  wiry  chap  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
He  makes  a  very  good  appearance,  though  he  can  look  hard  when  he 
wants  to. 

"He  is  the  toughest  man  in  the  district;  the  only  collector  who  carries 
a  gun.  He  was  cited  for  bravery.  He  killed  a  hold-up  man  and  cap- 
tured his  accomplices  single-handed.  He  collects  in  the  most  danger- 
ous district  of  the  city,  yet  treats  his  customers  as  if  they  were  of  a 
different  type. 

"He  talks  and  laughs  quietly.  He  is  a  quick  thinker  and  a  very 
smooth  talker.  He  is  remarkably  fast  in  his  movements ;  can  lock  a  me- 
ter faster  than  any  man  I've  seen,  and  make  them  like  it.  He  is  ab- 
solutely fearless,  but  not  a  bit  boastful. 

"He  is  respectful,  considerate,  courteous,  and  helpful,  going  out  of 
his  way  to  do  good  turns  in  a  negro  section.  I  believe  him  to  be  the 
best  man  they  could  possibly  get  for  the  district  he  covers.  He  is 
respected  by  the  tough  customers,  and  well  liked  by  the  others." 

This  man  does  not  waste  time  in  idle  threats,  nor  does  he  say  "the 
company  needs  the  money."  He  exhausts  every  means  of  settlement, 
then  says,  "I'll  have  to  lock  your  meter,"  and  he  does  so.  Customers 
respect  a  man  who  performs  his  duty,  but  they  do  not  respect  one  who 
always  talks  orders.  What  do  you  think  of  a  collector  who  would  say, 
I'm  sorry,  but  the  company  has  ordered  me  to  lock  your  meter"  ? 
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Exercising  Good  Judgment 

Take  this  case  of  a  collector  who  wins  friends  for  his  company : 

"He  impressed  me  immediately  by  his  physical  vitality.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  never  come  off  second  best  in  any  battle.  I 
heard  stories  about  what  he  did  to  customers  in  the  negro  district  who 
tried  to  manhandle  him. 

"While  he  made  extraordinary  attempts  to  be  friendly  and  pleasing, 
he  allowed  no  hard-boiled  customer  to  take  advantage  of  him. 

"His  contacts  were  excellent.  People  seemed  just  naturally  to  tell 
him  all  their  hard  luck  stories.  He  would  listen  patiently  and  secure 
payment.  He  knows  his  district,  likes  his  job,  and  understands  his  cus- 
tomers. 

"I  liked  the  way  he  handled  one  case  in  particular.  He  had  orders  to 
lock  the  meter,  but  he  found  that  the  customer  was  just  out  of  the 
hospital  and  was  still  convalescing.  Without  mentioning  his  orders,  he 
secured  a  promise  to  pay  within  the  month.  The  customer  praised  the 
gas  company,  and  said  he  had  experienced  the  most  considerate  treat- 
ment from  them  of  any  he  had  to  deal  with  since  his  illness.  He  added 
that  all  the  utilities  had  treated  him  splendidly  and  he  was  convinced  • 
that  large  corporations  were  not  so  bad  after  all." 

The  collector  in  this  case  used  good  judgment.  The  bill  was  paid 
by  check  without  another  call  by  the  collector.  Suppose  the  collector 
had  locked  the  meter,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  waiting  just  a  few  days 
until  a  remittance  arrived.  How  would  the  gas  company  have  com- 
pared wth  other  companies  in  this  man's  estimation  ? 

Another  collector  did  not  show  such  good  judgment.  He  called 
seven  times  and  then  had  to  lock  the  meter.  He  was  too  lenient.  He 
could  have  saved  his  own  time  and  the  company's  money  by  locking 
sooner.  It  would  seem  that  he  should  have  exhausted  all  means  of 
settlement  by  the  third  visit. 

Kindness  and  Sympathy 

Although  circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  to  lock  the  meter, 
the  collector  should  always  show  consideration  for  the  customer's  prob- 
lems. Can  you  see  how  the  collector  next  described  was  so  successful  in 
building  good-will  for  his  company  ? 

"He  is  courteous,  considerate,  sympathetic  and  shows  an  interest  in 
the  customer  and  the  customer's  problems.  He  invariably  wished  luck  to 
those  out  of  work.  He  cheered  them.  He  was  very  tactful  in  handling 
those  cases  he  knew  to  be  destitute. 
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"He  called  upon  Mrs.  B,  whose  gas  had  been  turned  off  and  said,  'I 
called  to  see  how  :\Ir.  B  is  getting  along.  I'm  glad  to  hear  he  is  out  of 
the  hospital  and  back  at  work.  Now  you  need  gas,  Mrs.  B.  We  had  to 
turn  off  the  gas  so  that  the  bill  would  not  get  so  high  that  you  would 
have  trouble  paying  it  when  Mr.  B  got  back  to  work.  But  you  really 
ought  to  have  gas.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what :  I'll  call  around  about  next 
Tuesday  (Monday  was  Mr.  B's  pay  day)  and  see  if  you  can't  have 
something  ready  to  pay  on  this  bill.  If  you  can,  we'll  see  that  your  gas 
is  turned  on.    We  want  to  serve  you,  Mrs.  B." 

Here  is  another  contact  of  his : 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  K.  It  is  $1.38  this  time.  Thank  you.  I'll  look 
at  it.  (He  looked  over  a  range.)  Yes,  I'll  send  a  man  up  to  fix  it. 
Having  a  vacation,  Mr.  K?  Now  that's  too  bad.  Laid  off  and  your 
son,  too?  Well,  I  do  wish  you  have  better  luck  soon.  Jobs  can't  be  so 
scarce  as  they  seem,  you  know.    Good  bye." 

Making  it  Easier  for  Others 

Note  that  the  consideration  displayed  by  this  man  eliminates  for  him 
a  number  of  hardships  faced  by  other  collectors.  Tabulating  the  diffi- 
culties of  collecting  for  a  certain  company,  it  was  found  that  the  hardest 
obstacle  to  overcome  was  gaining  entrance.  Delinquents  would  often 
send  children  to  the  door  to  say  they  were  not  home.  One  collector 
reported  a  little  girl  as  saying,  "Ma  says  she's  not  at  home  today."  But 
the  collector  who  dealt  with  Mrs.  B  and  Mrs.  K  had  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  entrance.  Many  collectors  claim  that  customers  living  in  high- 
priced  apartment  houses  often  stall-off  collectors  by  promising  to  send 
checks.  In  the  district  of  the  collector  just  reported,  there  were  both 
apartment  houses  and  tenements.  He  had  some  difficult  cases  here  but 
eventually  ironed  them  out. 

Also  note  that  he  always  addressed  the  customer  by  name.  This  is 
part  of  his  method  of  creating  a  feeling  of  friendly  interest.  He  never 
annoyed  by  shouting  "Gas  Man"  in  the  halls.  No  request  for  a  favor 
outside  of  his  regular  duties  got  the  response  that  it  was  not  his  job  to 
do  such  things.  After  all,  the  collector  who  does  the  most  harm  is  the 
one  who  locks  the  meter  without  an  explanation. 

We  will  discuss  shortly  the  work  of  the  fitter  and  shopman,  but  at 
this  point  let  us  ask  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  fitter  made  poor 
customer  contacts  ?  The  collector  who  makes  friends  for  the  company 
only  to  have  another  employee  undo  all  the  good  he,  the  collector,  has 
done,  is  defeated  at  the  start.  Customers  whose  misfortune  it  is  to 
deal  with  good  and  bad  company  representatives  are  apt  to  say,  "Oh, 
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I  know  one  employee  who  is  all  right,  but  the  company  is  terrible.  I 
don't  see  why  a  fine  fellow  like  that  works  for  such  a  company."  Is 
this  the  answer  according  to  your  experience?  If  it  is,  the  company 
can  profit  by  only  one  thing — friendly  contacts  made  by  all  employees ; 
in  other  words,  the  rank  and  file  of  company  employees. 

Let  us  inquire  into  one  more  case  reported  by  an  observer : 

"At  no  time  did  the  collector  make  his  presence  known  by  calling  out, 
*Gas  Man.'  He  would  ring  the  bell  first,  and  then  if  the  person  an- 
swered, he  would  say,  *I  have  your  gas  bill,  Mrs.  C  If  there  was  no 
answer,  he  would  carefully  stick  the  bill  in  an  envelope  under  the  door 
of  the  apartment. 

"He  was  always  willing  to  accommodate  customers.  A  lady  asked 
him  if  he  collected  electric  bills.  His  polite  answer  was,  'I'm  really 
sorry,  Mrs.  J,  I  would  like  to  accommodate  you,  but  I  am  not  bonded 
for  that  type  of  collection.' 

"One  thing  I  liked  in  particular.  He  had  an  occasion  to  warn  a  few 
customers  who  were  habitually  slow  in  payment.  He  did  this  tactfully. 
If  others  were  around  he  would  keep  his  voice  low  so  that  he  would 
not  reveal  the  business  in  hand." 

In  each  of  the  preceding  cases  different  methods  were  used  by  each 
collector.  There  is  no  one  set  practice  or  single  formula  to  be  followed 
in  work  of  this  nature,  for  much  depends  upon  the  human  element.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  successful  collector  has  learned  from  ex- 
perience to  avoid  certain  things  and  to  acquire  others.  As  the  result  of 
typical  cases  cited  in  this  section  we  can  say  that  the  highly  efficient 
collector  did  the  following: 

He  did  not  shout  "Gas  Man,"  nor  was  he  loud  of  speech  at  any  time. 

He  was  not  "hard-boiled." 

He  never  threatened  to  lock  the  meter.  He  tried  to  settle  and  if  set- 
tlement were  impossible,  the  meter  was  locked  without  fuss. 

He  addressed  the  customer  by  name. 

He  showed  consideration  for  the  customer's  problems  and  welfare. 

He  counted  out  change  to  the  customer  and  acknowledged  the  pay- 
ment with  thanks. 

There  was  a  pleasant  leave-taking  whether  he  made  a  collection  or  not. 


Questions  for  Review 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  following  which  will  serve  as  a  re- 
view check  on  this  section.  Having  read  the  foregoing  pages,  go  through 
these  questions  and  check  the  right  answer.  Then  bring  up  the  ques- 
tions for  discussion  in  your  group  meetings. 
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Directions:  Read  the  question  and  all  the  answers  carefully.     Then 
check  which  you  think  represents  the  best  practice. 

Sample :  What  should  be  the  collector's  statement  of  identity  ? 
(         )   "The  Gas  Company  sent  me  to  collect  your  bill." 
(         )   "Gas  Man." 
(  V  )   "I  represent  the  Gas  Company.    Am  I  speaking  to  Mrs. ?" 

Now  check  the  following: 

1.  When  stating  your  business,  w^hat  is  the  best  phrase  to  use  ? 

(  )  I  am  here  to  collect  $5  on  your  gas  bill. 
(  )  I  am  calling  in  regard  to  your  account. 
(         )  I  am  here  to  lock  your  meter. 

2.  Should  a  collector  be  careful  not  to  let  others  overhear  his  busi- 
ness with  the  customer? 

(         )  No.    A  loud  voice  denotes  firmness  and  is  an  aid  in  collecting 
the  bill. 

(         )  Yes.     It  may  offend  the  customer  if  the  nature  of  the  business 
is  overheard  by  others. 

3.  What  should  the  collector  do  if  the  customer  has  visitors  when 
he  calls  ? 

(         )  He  should  say  that  he  represents  the  gas  company  and  hand 
the  customer  the  bill  without  saying  anything  more. 

(         )  He  should  excuse  himself  and  call  later. 

(         )  He  should  not  allow  the  visitors  to  make  any  difference,  but 
should  insist  upon  payment. 


4.  If  the  bill  is  long  overdue,  what  is  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
business  of  collecting? 

{         )  This  bill  is  long  overdue  and  if  you  don't  pay  up  at  once,  your 
meter  will  be  locked. 

(         )  What's  the  trouble  that  you  don't  pay  your  bills?    The  office 
sent  me  here  to  collect  or  to  lock. 

(         )  You  have  been  notified  repeatedly  that  your  bill  is  due.     Now 
we  must  insist  upon  settlement. 
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5.  What  is  the  best  answer  to  "I  received  no  notice  that  you  would 
lock  my  meter"? 


( 
( 


6. 


( 


Well,  I'm  giving  you  notice  right  now. 

You  must  have  got  one;  the  company  always  sends  a  notice. 

A  notice  has  been  sent  to  this  address,  and  under  the  law  we 
are  entitled  to  assume  that  it  has  been  received. 

Should  the  collector  always  have  his  credentials  at  hand? 

Yes.    Because  they  are  easy  to  carry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  credentials  at  hand.  A  collector 
can  easily  persuade  a  customer  that  he  is  a  company  repre- 
sentative by  his  possession  of  the  bill. 

The  collector  should  always  carry  his  credentials  because  it 
is  an  easy  means  of  assuring  the  customer  that  he  is  an  accred- 
ited representative  of  the  company. 


7.  \ 
paid 

( 
( 


( 


hat  is  the  best  procedure  when  the  customer  claims  he  has  not 
his  bill  on  account  of  error? 


8.  \ 

( 
( 

( 

9.  I 
should 

( 


The  collector  should  point  out  that  the  customer  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  call  at  the  office  for  an  adjustment. 

He  should  insist  upon  the  money  or  lock  the  meter,  telling  the 
customer  that  he  can  call  at  the  office  for  an  adjustment  if  he 
is  not  satisfied. 

The  collector  should  investigate  on  the  spot  and  see  if  he  can- 
not locate  the  error  or  satisfy  the  customer  that  the  bill  is  cor- 
rect. 

'hat  should  the  collector  do  if  he  finds  that  the  customer  and 
not  the  company  has  made  a  mistake? 

He  should  point  out  that  the  company  is  usually  right  and 
that  a  lot  of  foolish  complaints  waste  a  man's  time. 

He  should  explain  how  any  one  could  make  the  same  mistake 
and  accept  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

He  should  say,  "It's  your  mistake  this  time.  Brother." 

the  collector  finds  that  the  company  may  be  in  error  what 
he  do? 

He  should  tell  the  customer  that  he  is  instructed  to  get  the 
money  or  lock  the  meter,  and  has  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
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(  )  He  should  say  that  errors  in  statements  are  quite  common  in 
the  office  and  promise  to  look  up  the  matter. 

(  )  He  should  try  to  collect  the  bill,  but  promise  an  immediate  ad- 
justment if  there  is  any  error. 

(  )  He  should  not  try  to  collect  but  write  out  an  order  for  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  customer's  presence. 

10.  If  it  is  necessary  to  lock  the  meter,  how  should  the  collector  ex- 
plain his  action? 

(         )  He  should  say  that  the  service  will  be  restored  just  as  soon  as 

the  bill  is  paid  and  a  deposit  received. 
(         )  He  should  say  that  it  is  a  means  of  protecting  all  customers; 

that  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  bill  down  until  the  customer  finds 

means  of  payment. 
(         )  He  should  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  punish  customers  that  way 

to  teach  them  to  pay  their  gas  bills. 

(  )  He  should  say  that  the  company  needs  the  money  and  cannot 

aflFord  to  trust  all  customers  alike. 

11.  Should  the  collector  use  the  expression,  "1  am  sorry  but  I'll  have 
to  lock  your  meter"  ? 

(  )  No.  It  suggests  that  the  company  is  making  the  collector  do 
something  which  his  better  judgment  tells  him  he  should  not  do. 

(  )  Yes.    The  collector  usually  is  sorry,  but  the  company  isn't. 

(  )  He  should  say  instead,  "We  regret  to  lose  you  as  a  customer 
for  a  time." 

12.  How  can  the  collector  show  he  is  sorry  to  have  to  cut  off  the  serv- 
ice? 

(         )  He  can  exhaust  all  means  of  settlement  before  locking  the  meter. 

(  )  He  can  say,  "I  am  sorry." 

(         )  He  can  blame  it  on  the  poor  collection  policies  of  the  company. 

13.  How  can  a  collector  suggest  that  the  company  is  working  in  the 
customer's  interest  even  though  the  meter  is  locked  ? 

(  )  He  can  show  the  customer  that  there  is  no  charge  for  gas  when 
the  meter  is  locked. 
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(  )  He  can  show  that  higher  rates  would  be  inevitable  if  the  com- 

pany waited  an  indefinite  time  before  shutting  off  service  on 
unpaid  accounts. 

(  )  The  company  has  to  protect  the  stockholders  against  the  poor 

man  who  cannot  pay  his  bills. 

14.  How  should  the  ignorant,  uneducated  type  be  treated  ? 

(         )  The  collector  should  be  "hard-boiled." 

(  )  He  should  ignore  the  customer  and  shut  off  the  service. 

(  )  He  should  patiently  try  to  make  the  customer  understand  the 

situation. 

15.  How  should  the  wealthy  or  prominent  be  treated  ? 
(          )  All  customers  should  be  treated  alike. 

(         )  These  customers   should   have   special   treatment,   and   special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  their  reasons  for  non-payment. 

16.  How  should  the  customer  be  treated  who  regards  the  collector's 
call  as  an  insult  ? 

(         )  Explain  that  the  call  is  purely  a  business  proposition. 

(         )  The  collector  should  not  let  the  customer  get  away  with  any- 
thing. 

(  )  He  should  say,  "I'm  s'orry,  but  the  office  sent  me  to  lock  your 

meter." 

17.  Why  should  the  collector  always  be  firm  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  customer? 

(         )  It  helps  the  customer  realize  the  importance  of  paying  bills. 
(  )  The  customer  would  rather  be  treated  this  way. 

(         )  The  collector  saves  time. 

18.  When  the  customer  refuses  access  to  the  meter,  what  should  the 
collector  do? 

(         )  He  should  call  a  policeman. 

(         )  He  should  say  nothing,  but  call  his  office  for  advice. 

(  )  He  should  brush  past  the  customer  and  lock  the  meter  anyway. 

(         )  He  should  point  out  that  it  will  save  time  in  restoring  service 
if  the  customer  permits  the  meter  to  be  locked  without  trouble. 
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19.  If  a  customer  wants  to  argue,  what  should  the  collector  do? 

(         )  Reason  with  him. 

(         )  Go  ahead  and  lock  the  meter. 

(         )  Let  him  talk.     It  takes  two  to  make  an  argument. 

20.  Should  the  collector  listen  to  the  complaints  and  explanations  of 
the  customer? 

(  )  He  should  listen  to  complaints  and  explanations  as  part  of  his 

job. 

(         )  He  should  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  might  sway  his  sympa- 
thy to  the  side  of  the  customer. 

(         )  He  should  let  on  he  is  listening,  but  lock  the  meter  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

(  )   He  should  interrupt  the  customer  and  insist  upon  payment. 
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Chapter  VII 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS 

Fitters,  shopmen  and  appliance  maintenance  men  have  one  great  ad- 
vantage in  their  favor  toward  creating  satisfactory  customer  contacts. 
They  meet  the  customer  in  the  home  or  place  of  business.  It  is  easier 
to  engage  in  conversation  in  a  home  and  there  are  not  the  same  artificial 
restrictions  one  meets  in  a  public  place.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the 
customer's  previous  experience  with  employees  in  the  company's  office. 

The  Value  of  Home  Contacts 

Assume,  for  example,  that  a  customer  has  purchased  a  new  gas  re- 
frigerator. The  appliance  may  need  some  minor  regulations  to  make  it 
work  satisfactorily,  but  the  customer,  unacquainted  with  the  causes  re- 
sponsible for  poor  operation,  condemns  the  company  for  selling  her  what 
she  believes  to  be  an  inferior  article.  Laboring  under  the  conviction 
that  she  has  been  imposed  upon,  she  goes  to  the  company  determined 
to  have  it  out  with  the  salesman  who  waited  upon  her. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  salesman  has  a  difficult  task  explaining 
matters.  Finally,  however,  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  patience,  he 
makes  progress  and  promises  to  send  a  man  to  adjust  the  refrigerator. 
The  man  calls  and  promptly  removes  all -cause  for  complaint.  Reporting 
back  to  his  company  he  explains  that  the  customer  greeted  him  pleas- 
antly and  was  very  grateful  for  the  interest  shown  in  her.  The  reason 
for  her  sudden  change  of  attitude  is  not  hard  to  understand.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  salesman  led  her  to  believe  that  the  company  would 
make  everything  right.  In  other  words,  the  salesman  paved  the  way 
and  made  it  easier  for  the  employee  who  was  to  make  the  second  contact. 
That's  real  cooperation. 

But  sometimes  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  favorable,  as  in  this  case : 
A  customer  entered  the  gas  company  office  and  bitterly  attacked  the 
company  for  low  gas  pressure,  directing  her  anger  at  a  girl  clerk.  At 
first  the  clerk  tried  to  explain  how  things  other  than  gas  pressure  might 
have  caused  the  trouble.  It  was  no  use,  however.  The  customer  con- 
tinued her  stream  of  talk.  The  clerk  then  made  the  fatal  error  of  get- 
ing  angry  herself.  Finally,  when  the  customer  had  completed  her 
tirade  against  the  company  and  public  utilities  in  general,  the  clerk  en- 
tirely forgot  herself  and  accused  the  customer  of  being  rude.  At  this 
the  customer  flew  into  another  rage.    The  conversation  ended  with  an 
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abrupt  statement  from  the  clerk  that  "We'll  send  a  man  to  your  house 
and  I  hope  you  treat  him  decently."  The  customer  departed  in  a  huff. 
The  man  called,  greeted  the  customer  pleasantly  and  immediately 
noticed  that  she  was  agitated.  In  a  few  minutes  he  found  dust-clogged 
burners  on  the  range  and  dirt  and  grease  in  the  air  mixers.  He  cleaned 
them  and  the  range  worked  like  new.  The  customer  thanked  him  but 
not  without  delivering  this  parting  shot :  "You're  all  right,  but  the  rest 
of  the  lot  in  the  company  are  a  bunch  of  dumb-bells."  It  was  dis- 
couraging to  the  fitter,  a  conscientious  employee,  to  hear  such  talk.  The 
person  responsible  for  it  was  the  thoughtless  sales  clerk  in  the  com- 
pany's office. 

The  Genial  and  Popular  Tom  Casey 

Mrs.  Runion  saw  Tom  Casey,  the  "gas  man,"  come  out  of  the  apart- 
ment of  a  neighbor.  Tom  had  been  working  in  that  district  of  a  Min- 
nesota city  for  seventeen  years  and  most  of  his  customers  knew  him  by 
his  first  name. 

"Tom,"  called  Mrs.  Runion,  "Oh,  Tom,  come  here  a  minute.  I  don't 
know  what's  wrong  with  me  old  stove.  She  ain't  workin'  worth  a  darn. 
Have  ye  got  time  to  fix  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  have  no  order  for  it,"  responded  Tom ;  "and  I  have  a  lot  of 
jobs  that  will  keep  me  going  all  day,  but  I'll  take  a  look  at  it." 

"Can't  ye  fix  it  now,  Tom?"  asked  Mrs.  Runion  as  the  fitter  com- 
pleted his  inspection. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Tom  as  he  set  to  work. 

He  did  his  job  well,  and  wrote  a  report  of  the  work  to  account  for  his 
extra  time. 

A  few  days  later  Tom  was  called  into  the  office  of  his  shop  superin- 
tendent. He  wondered  if  he  were  going  to  be  put  "on  the  carpet"  for 
doing  so  many  jobs  without  orders.  Instead,  he  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  superintendent  wanted  to  present  him  with  a  packet  of  letters 
received  from  customers  over  a  period  of  many  months.  They  were  all 
letters  of  commendation. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,  Casey,"  said  the  superintendent,  "but 
no  one  gets  so  many  nice  letters.  I  expect  some  of  the  other  fellows 
handle  their  jobs  just  as  well  as  you  do,  but  you  must  give  your  cus- 
tomers a  little  extra.  I  just  thought  you  would  like  to  keep  these  letters. 
Also  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  have  a  job  for  life  with  this  company." 

On  top  of  the  packet  Tom  found  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Runion.  It  was 
not  written  in  the  best  grammar  and  several  words  were  misspelled,  but 
the  spirit  was  there.    It  was  high  praise  indeed.     Not  only  had  he  re- 
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paired  and  adjusted  her  old  range  so  that  it  worked  like  new,  but  he  had 
given  that  "little  extra'*  which  counts  for  so  much. 

Another  letter  told  how  Tom  had  obliged  a  woman  who  was  baking  at 
the  time  he  called.  He  had  an  order  to  do  some  work  which  would 
have  made  it  necessary  to  shut  off  the  gas.  He  arranged  to  call  back 
after  the  baking  was  out  of  the  oven.  The  woman  said  in  her  letter, 
"The  thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  he  was  so  nice  about  it.  He 
didn't  grumble  at  all  when  I  asked  him  to  come  back  late  in  the  after- 
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One  Unfortunate  Experience 

Tom  had  a  habit  of  warning  customers  to  turn  off  all  outlet  valves 
when  he  was  going  to  shut  off  gas  at  the  meter.  Also,  when  he  turned 
on  the  gas  again,  he  made  it  his  business  to  inspect  every  outlet  before 
leaving  the  premises.  He  often  tells  the  story  of  an  experience  early 
in  his  employment.  He  was  sent  out  on  a  cold  winter  day  to  correct  a 
customer's  complaint  of  poor  pressure.  The  housewife  went  with  him 
to  the  cellar.  Tom  told  her  he  would  have  to  cut  off  the  gas  and  asked 
if  she  would  go  through  the  house  and  shut  off  all  the  outlets.  She  did 
so  and  returned  to  the  cellar  just  as  Tom  was  about  to  turn  on  the  gas 
again.  Tom  asked  if  she  were  sure  all  outlets  had  been  closed  tight. 
When  she  assured  him  that  they  were,  he  turned  on  the  gas  and  left. 

Later  the  company  was  sued  for  damages  on  account  of  the  death  by 
asphyxiation  of  the  customer's  mother.  It  seemed  that  when  the  cus- 
tomer went  about  the  house  testing  the  Valves,  she  turned  off  the  space 
heaters  in  use  but  neglected,  because  it  was  daylight,  to  test  the  gas 
lights.  She  turned  off  her  mother's  stove  after  the  gas  had  been  turned 
off  in  the  cellar.  She  noted  that  her  mother  was  taking  a  nap  on  the 
bed,  and  quietly  covered  her  with  a  blanket.  When  the  gas  was  turned 
on  again  she  did  not  bother  to  relight  her  mother's  stove,  but  lay  down 
to  take  a  nap  herself. 

After  her  nap  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  evening  meal  and 
sometime  afterward  went  to  call  her  mother.  It  was  too  late,  however. 
The  mother  had  had  her  gas  light  burning  when  the  gas  was  shut  off  at 
the  meter.  In  court  the  case  was  based  upon  Tom's  failure  to  inspect 
all  outlets  himself.  The  court  decided  that  Tom  was  not  negligent,  be- 
cause he  had  notified  the  customer  he  was  about  to  shut  off  the  gas, 
and  asked  her  again  for  assurance  when  it  was  turned  on.  The  company 
was  not  liable,  but  Tom  says  no  matter  whether  he  is  personally  respons- 
ible or  not  for  inspecting  the  outlets  he  is  going  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
loses  his  life  because  of  any  act  of  his.  Since  that  time  he  has  never 
failed  to  ask  the  customer's  permission  to  shut  off  the  gas  (as  a  cour- 
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teous  way  of  warning  him)  and  he  always  inspects  every  outlet  when  he 
turns  on  the  gas. 

A  Mutual  Give  and  Take  Spirit 

Men  like  Tom  Casey  are  valuable  to  a  Course  such  as  this.  It  has 
been  our  purpose  to  get  together  and  share  experiences  to  the  end  that 
our  relations  with  customers  might  become  more  and  more  pleasant.  It 
is  not  easy  for  all  employees  to  cultivate  the  right  technique  of  dealing 
with  customers.  There  are  a  number  of  expert  mechanics  working  for 
gas  companies  who  are  naturally  not  so  efficient  in  handling  a  customer. 
Put  them  on  a  tough  technical  job  and  they  will  come  through  every 
time,  but  face  them  with  an  angry  customer  and  they  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  Then  there  are  those  who  are  good-mixers.  They  may  not  be 
so  efficient  at  locating  and  solving  troubles,  but  their  pleasant  manner 
makes  them  popular  with  customers.  The  ideal,  of  course,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  In  order  that  all  may  benefit,  let  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly successful  in  the  field  of  customer  contacts  contribute  their 
methods  to  others  who  are  not  so  successful  and  the  whole  level  of 
service  will  be  raised. 

As  a  means  of  checking  up  on  the  contacts  made  by  repairmen  on  the 
job,  a  number  of  helpers  were  employed  by  a  certain  company  to  ac- 
company the  regular  repairmen  and  learn  the  work.  As  they  were  being 
trained  for  the  job,  each  helper  was  told  by  the  supervisor  to  observe 
whether  the  man  to  whom  he  was  assigned  made  a  favorable  or  un- 
favorable impression  on  the  customer.  This  method  was  not  instituted 
as  a  manner  of  spying.  The  repairmen  were  told  that  the  helpers  would 
make  reports  and  they  were  requested  to  do  their  best  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression.    We  will  consider  five  unfavorable  reports  first. 

Repairman  on  the  Job 

Report  1.  This  man  was  unshaven,  quick-tempered,  sullen  and  rarely 
smiled.  His  voice  was  unpleasant.  He  made  remarks  about 
women  that  they  could  overhear  as  we  passed  along  the 
street  and  several  times  said  "Hello  Baby."  He  wore  a  cap 
with  the  gas  company  insignia  on  it. 

He  frequently  swore.  On  one  job  the  janitor  was  slow  in 
producing  a  key  to  a  vacant  apartment.  The  repairman 
passed  a  vile  remark  to  me  in  a  whisper.  The  janitor  over- 
heard him  and  refused  to  give  him  the  key. 
He  was  not  considerate  of  the  customer  or  the  customer's 
property.  In  a  fit  of  anger  he  broke  off  a  key  in  a  lock  and 
left  without  doing  anything  about  it.  He  never  used  a  pleas- 
ant greeting  or  leave-taking. 
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Report  2.  This  man  covered  his  territory  quickly  in  order  to  get 
through  early.  He  never  had  a  pleasant  word  for  the  cus- 
tomer and  usually  identified  himself  by  shouting,  "Gas  Man.'* 
On  one  occasion  a  woman  asked  him  something  about  her 
range  and  he  replied,  "Oh,  don't  worry  about  that.  You 
just  think  there  is  something  wrong."  He  made  no  effort  to 
correct  the  trouble. 

He  told  me  customers  think  they  are  always  right  and  not 
to  let  them  treat  me  like  a  dog.  I  found  most  of  the  cus- 
tomers were  pleasant  if  you  gave  them  half  a  chance.  He 
was  always  bragging.  He  said  he  knew  his  rights  and  that 
the  boss  couldn't  put  over  anything  on  him. 

Report  3.  This  man  was  careless  of  the  amount  of  noise  he  made.  He 
would  shout,  "Gas  Man"  and  knock  on  doors  with  his  steel- 
covered  book.  He  "horned-in"  on  another  gas  man's  job 
to  show  me  how  much  he  knew.  The  other  man  didn't  like 
this.  He  didn't  like  his  superiors.  He  said,  "See  these 
brackets?  They're  no  good,  but  you  can't  tell  the  boss  any- 
thing— ^he  knows  it  all." 

He  usually  addressed  the  customer  as  "Lady,"  "Missus"  or 
"Boss."  He  was  careless  with  the  customer's  property,  throw- 
ing matches  into  the  oven  or  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Once  he 
spit  tobacco  juice  in  the  customer's  kitchen  sink. 

Report  Jf.  The  man  I've  been  out  with  is  usually  dirty  and  unshaven. 
He  complained  loud  and  long  about  shop  favoritism  and  un- 
fair treatment.  Said  we  would  get  all  the  difficult  jobs  as- 
signed to  us.  He  invented  and  enlarged  upon  difficulties  to 
the  customer  to  gain 'sympathy.  He  often  went  too  far, 
though,  and  had  them  wondering  why  he  worked  for  such  a 
terrible  company. 
Here's  a  sample  contact: 

"Gas  Man,  Lady.  Shut  off  your  gas  for  awhile  will  you? 
I'm  going  to  change  your  meter."  (Customer  asked  what  he 
was  going  to  do  that  for.)  "Your  meter  is  too  old  and  if  we 
didn't  change  it,  it  might  spring  a  leak.  No,  I  can't  tell  how 
long  it'll  take.  Gotta  stepladder?  I'm  going  downstairs. 
Don't  use  any  gas  now  until  I  say  so."  When  he  had  finished 
he  came  up  to  the  door  and  shouted,  "Gas  is  O.K.  now." 
On  another  contact  the  customer  asked  about  changing  the 
meter  and  then  complained  that  her  bill  was  too  large.  He 
said,  "That's  not  my  job,  lady.  I'm  only  here  to  change  your 
meter.  Go  down  to  the  office  if  you  want  to  find  out  about 
that."  When  another  customer  asked  him  to  adjust  her 
range  he  told  me  to  go  and  look  at  it ;  that  it  wasn't  his  job. 
He  told  customers  to  go  to  the  office  with  their  troubles.  He 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  individual  and  seldom  acknowledged 
a  customer's  greeting.  He  never  said  "good-bye"  or  added 
any  other  cheerful  remark. 
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Report  5.  When  I  first  went  out  with  him  he  used  the  word,  "please' 
occasionally.    On  the  whole,  he  was  not  very  polite  to  cus- 
tomers, nearly  always  answering  their  questions  in  an  im- 
patient way,  and  very  seldom  giving  them  the  information 
they  desired. 

On  one  occasion,  in  reply  to  a  woman's  remark  about  getting 
a  high  bill,  he  said,  "Lady,  you  should  worry  so  much  about 
it  and  get  sick." 

Yet  when  a  customer  complained  that  she  had  been  an- 
noyed a  number  of  times  by  collectors  who  got  her  name 
mixed  with  another  customer  of  the  same  name,  he  suggested 
that  she  have  her  middle  initial  put  on  the  bill,  and  called  the 
office  from  the  customer's  home  himself  to  have  the  correc- 
tion made. 

On  another  contact  he  walked  right  into  the  apartment  when 
the  woman  answered  the  door,  merely  saying  "Gas  Man"  in 
passing.  He  went  directly  to  the  kitchen  and  started  to  work 
on  the  range.  When  he  finished  he  told  the  woman  it  would 
cost  twenty-five  cents  for  the  new  oven  cock  he  had  put  on. 
The  customer  said  she  did  not  own  the  range  and  couldn't 
understand  why  she  should  pay  for  the  repairing  of  it.  The 
man  replied,  "Well,  then,  the  landlord  owns  the  stove,  so 
get  the  money  from  him."  The  woman  paid  the  twenty- 
five  cents  and  we  left  her  grumbling. 

If  a  customer  complained  of  a  leak,  he  would  make  a  quick 
investigation,  and  then  say,  "A  man  will  be  here  tomorrow 
to  attend  to  that."  Upon  one  occasion  he  said  to  a  customer, 
"Can't  find  no  leak.  Brother."  The  man  replied,  "O.K."  to 
which  the  repairman  came  back  with  "What's  that?"  I  in- 
terrupted and  told  him  the  customer  said,  "All  right." 
At  one  place  where  he  had  to  shut  off  the  gas  at  the  meter, 
he  failed  to  inspect  the  outlets  when  he  turned  it  on  again. 
Yet  he  took  great  pains  to  see  that  a  chain  set  across  the 
head  of  the  service  entrance  stairs  was  fastened  up  again 
when  we  went  through,  lest  (as  he  explained)  some  person 
fall  down  and  then  sue  the  gas  company.  Once  he  left  a 
valve  open  on  a  stove,  but  I  discovered  it  as  we  were  about 
to  leave. 

He  addressed  customers  as  "Brother,"  "Mister,"  "Lady,"  or 
"Miss,"  but  never  by  name. 

When  a  janitress  kept  him  waiting  for  a  key,  he  said  loudly 
enough  for  tenants  to  hear,  "This  is  what  you  got  to  stand 
for  from  these  people  most  of  the  time.  Must  think  we  have 
all  morning.  If  they  don't  have  to  work,  we  do."  He  never 
thanked  anyone  for  anything. 

If  you  have  been  careless  or  thoughtless  in  the  customer  contact 
aspects  of  your  work,  now  is  the  time  to  correct  matters.  Think  of  the 
ill-will  these  men  would  have  stirred  up  in  you  had  you  been  the  cus- 
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tomer!     Compare  the  contacts  in  the  following  five  reports  and  see 
which  men  you  would  rather  have  representing  your  company  : 


How  Others  Made  Friends 

Report  6.  Most  of  our  contacts  were  in  restaurants  repairing  large 
ranges.  We  made  few  contacts  in  a  day  because  each  job 
took  considerable  time.  The  man  I  was  with  was  neatly 
dressed,  clean-shaven,  and  made  a  good  appearance.  He  was 
alert,  quick,  and  a  hard  worker.  His  common  form  of 
salutation  was  the  name  of  the  gas  company.  When  going 
into  a  home  he  would  ask  if  the  woman  answering  were 

Mrs.  .  (The  name  on  the  order.)     Then  he  would  use 

the  customer's  name  in  addressing  her. 

The Club  was  his  most  difficult  contact.    It  was  a 

hot  day.  The  chef  there  is  known  to  the  gas  men  as  a  tough, 
unreasonable  person.  He  "beat  up"  one  gas  man.  The  re- 
pairman walked  in  smiling  and  said,  "Hello,  Chef.  You've 
got  a  range  you  want  fixed,  haven't  you  ?"  The  chef  said, 
"Can't  you  come  on  Sunday  ?  We  can't  be  bothered  with  you 
guys  around  here  now."  The  repairman  said,  "No,  I  can't 
come  on  Sunday,  li  you  won't  tell  me  which  range  it  is  I'll 
have  to  find  out." 

After  a  while  we  located  the  range  to  be  repaired.  It  was 
almost  red  hot.  The  air  of  the  kitchen  was  stifling.  It  was 
no  easy  job.  The  man  I  was  with  asked  that  they  remove 
the  food  from  the  range.  Finally  his  pleasantness  won  out 
and  he  went  to  work.  All  the  time  they  were  cooking  on 
each  side  of  us.  The  heat  was  dreadful.  We  were  pretty 
well  done  up  when  we  finished.  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  and 
he  was  as  pleasant  as  ever.  He  reported  to  the  chef  that 
the  range  could  be  used  again  immediately,  bid  him  good-bye, 
and  we  packed  up  and  left.  I  admire  this  fellow ;  he  is  fine 
to  work  with. 

Report  7.  The  man  I  was  with  was  a  fast  and  efficient  worker,  happy 
on  the  job  and  courteous  in  explaining  things  to  customers. 
He  always  had  a  pleasant  greeting,  removed  his  hat  on  en- 
tering a  house  and  departed  with  a  hearty,  "Good-bye.  I 
hope  everything's  satisfactory." 

At  one  customer's  home  it  was  necessary  to  mess  up  the 
cellar  a  bit  in  fixing  the  heater.  He  asked  for  a  broom  be- 
fore he  left,  swept  up  the  dirt  and  put  it  in  an  ash  can.  He 
was  always  careful  of  the  customer's  property.  My  only 
criticism  was  that  he  had  the  habit  of  taking  a  short-cut 
across  the  lawns  of  customers.  However,  he  appeared  to  be 
popular. 
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Report  8.  This  man  did  not  hurry  through  his  work  to  have  time  to 
loaf  as  did  the  first  man  assigned  to  me.  He  offered  many 
helpful  suggestions  on  the  proper  use  of  gas  and  had  the 
customers  try  out  every  repair  before  he  left. 
Here  is  one  unusual  case:  In  the  colored  neighborhood  we 
were  admitted  to  a  house  and  a  darky  said :  "A  gas  man  was 
here  yesterday  to  unlock  the  meter.  He  did  it  but  smelled 
gas  later  and  locked  it  up  again.  He  said  he  couldn't  turn  on 
the  gas  until  the  leak  was  fixed.  Since  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  you  fellows  coming  around  today,  and  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  gas,  I  tried  to  fix  things  myself.  By  mis- 
take I  broke  the  meter  cock.  I'm  poor  but  your  company 
can  stand  the  loss  of  that  cock  all  right.  Go  ahead  and  fix 
the  leak  and  when  the  next  man  comes  around  I'll  not  say 
anything  about  the  broken  cock." 

"Too  bad  you  tried  to  turn  on  the  gas,"  said  the  repairman. 
"Don't  you  know  that  it's  dangerous  when  there's  a  leak? 
You  might  have  known  that  the  company  would  send  some- 
one up  right  away  to  fix  the  leak  and  give  you  service." 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  then?"  asked  the  cus- 
tomer. "I'm  going  to  trace  the  leak  and  get  that  fixed  for 
you,"  said  the  employee.  "But  I'm  not  authorized  to  turn 
on  the  gas.  You  will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  office 
right  away."  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  house,  the  fitter 
telephoned  the  shop  and  reported  all  details. 

Report  9.  The  man  I  went  around  with  said  he  had  been  everything 
from  a  ship's  carpenter  to  a  bricklayer.  Just  the  same  he  was 
mighty  good  on  the  job,  courteous  and,  although  he  worked 
fast,  he  always  had  time  to  show  an  interest  in  the  customer's 
remarks. ^^  His  greeting  was,  "How-de-do,  Madam.  I'm  the 
gas  man."  That  may  not  be  the  right  way  to  address  a  lady 
but  they  all  seemed  to  like  it. 

He  had  a  good  way  of  getting  in  a  house  when  the  keys  had 
been  left  next  door.  When  the  person  with  the  keys  would 
hesitate  to  let  him  have  them,  he  would  say,  "Too  bad.  The 
lady  will  have  to  be  without  gas  for  another  two  days.  Will 
you  tell  her  I  called,  please?"  This  always  brought  the  keys 
in  his  hands  in  short  order. 

On  one  job  in  a  kitchen  he  had  children  crawling  all  around 
him  and  the  mother  asking  a  flood  of  questions.  He  went 
ahead  with  his  work  just  the  same  and  treated  them  like  he 
would  his  own  folks.  He  washed  his  hands  after  each  job, 
always  asking  permission  to  do  so. 

Report  10. 1  have  been  working  with  a  man  who  covers  a  high-class 
apartment  house  section  where  the  people  expect  a  lot  and 
are  hard  to  please.  This  man  always  addressed  the  customer 
as  "Mister"  or  "Madam."    And  he  always  removed  his  hat 
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when  entering.  I  have  been  out  with  three  other  men  and 
they  didn't  do  this. 

This  fitter  is  a  likeable  chap  who  calls  superintendents  by 
their  first  names,  pats  children  and  has  a  pleasant  word  for 
everybody.  Many  times  he  was  asked  questions  regarding 
the  proper  way  of  cooking.  He  must  be  a  good  cook  for 
he  always  had  some  sound  advice  to  give.  Some  customers 
met  him  on  the  street  and  told  him  this  thing  or  that  needed 
looking  after.  He  would  take  down  the  orders  and  try  his 
best  to  attend  to  them  that  day.  At  one  place  he  was  asked 
not  to  make  repairs  until  a  sick  baby  had  awakened  from  a 
nap.  He  went  back  twice  before  the  child  had  completed 
her  sleep.  I  like  him  a  lot  and  hope  I  can  continue  to  work 
with  him. 


Meeting  Customers  Face  to  Face 

Personal  contacts  with  customers  should  not  be  difficult.  Most  peo- 
ple are  kind  and  are  willing  to  help  the  other  fellow.  Many  are  lonely 
and  appreciate  a  cheerful  word  or  a  pleasant  remark.  Consideration 
of  the  other  fellow  makes  him  considerate  of  you.  Serve  him  indiffer- 
ently or  in  a  routine  manner,  and  his  attitude  toward  you  becomes  im- 
personal. The  way  to  make  a  friend  is  to  be  one.  And  the  time  to 
acquire  friends  is  before  you  need  them.  After  you  need  them  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Our  special  jobs  bring  us  special  problems  in  customer  contacts. 
Many  of  these  problems  have  been  noted  in  this  section  and  we  have 
seen  the  right  and  wrong  ways  of  handling  them.  Broadly,  it  was  an 
interest  in  their  jobs  and  an  interest  in  the  customer  and  the  customer's 
problems  that  enabled  the  efficient  employee  to  get  on  so  well  with  cus- 
tomers. The  vast  majority  of  customers  present  no  particular  prob- 
lem so  far  as  public  relations  are  concerned.  They  are  human  and 
their  first  desire  is  to  be  dealt  with  like  human  beings. 

Circumstances  have  made  some  people  selfish  and  unreasonable,  but 
is  that  any  reason  why  the  representatives  of  a  public  utility  company 
should  treat  them  as  such?  Life  has  made  some  folks  bitter,  hard  and 
cruel.  To  add  to  their  hardships  by  displaying  a  selfish  and  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  is  a  sure  way  to  make  a  bad  condition  worse.  Firm  and 
business-like  methods,  tempered  with  courtesy  and  consideration,  is  the 
combination  that  creates  friends.  Remember  that  the  bravest,  hardest, 
two-fisted  man  in  the  lot  just  described  was  also  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderate and  helpful. 
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All  Must  Pay  the  Price 

In  this  chapter  much  has  been  said  about  cheerfulness  and  pleasant- 
ness. These  are  ideal  qualities  to  acquire.  No  one  expects  the  contact 
employee  to  be  a  poUyanna,  nor  is  it  expected  that  the  girls  in  the  office 
should  always  be  smiling.  There  are,  however,  certain  acts,  attitudes 
and  habits  which,  when  mixed  with  common-sense,  go  far  to  make 
satisfactory  customer  contacts.  Others  who  have  been  successful  in 
their  contacts  are  passing  on  their  experience  through  the  medium  of 
this  Course  so  that  you  may  benefit. 

"Why  does  it  pay  to  be  pleasant  and  agreeable?"  was  the  question  put 
to  a  group  of  employees  by  the  manager  of  one  company. 

"It's  the  only  way  to  live  and  get  anything  out  of  life,"  answered  an 
employee.  This  simple  and  honest  reply  went  right  to  the  heart  of 
things. 

To  work  for  the  mere  purpose  of  collecting  the  pay  envelope  is  one 
way  of  living,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  hopes,  aspirations  and  ideals  of 
every  normal  man  or  woman.  The  happiest  and  most  successful  em- 
ployees are  those  who  strive  to  bring  the  customer  a  little  closer  to  the 
company  and  who,  while  doing  this,  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
they  are  making  things  easier  for  themselves,  the  company,  the  cus- 
tomers and  all  other  employees.  Defeats,  discouragements  and  even 
insults  constitute  the  price  most  of  us  must  pay  for  advancement.  But 
to  the  employee  who  has  grit  and  determination  failures  only  serve  to 
make  the  problem  more  interesting. 

When  asked  by  a  magazine  how  he  accounted  for  his  rise  in  the  busi- 
ness, a  successful  gas  company  executive  replied: 

"I  suppose  it  came  from  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and 
not  lying  down  when  the  breaks  were  against  me.  I  always  enjoyed 
my  work  more  when  I  had  some  difficult  problem  to  face.  The  oppor- 
tunities I  have  had  just  seemed  to  come  along.  Fve  been  lucky,  you  see, 
but  the  secret  lies  in  what  you  do  when  the  opportunities  are  slow  in 
coming.  There  were  times  when  luck  seemed  to  be  against  me.  I've 
had  my  troubles  just  the  same  as  we  all  have,  but  I  learned  early  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  read  something  in  a 
newspaper  once  that  I  never  forgot.  It  said  to  'take  the  lemons  that 
fate  hands  you  and  start  a  lemonade  stand.'  That's  sound  advice  for 
a  man  in  any  business." 
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For  Review 

Go  through  all  the  cases  in  this  unit  so  far  and  make  four  lists  on  the 
following  blank  pages,  as  follows : 

1.  Things  to  be  done  in  all  customer  contacts. 

2.  Things  to  be  done  under  certain  circumstances. 

3.  Things  to  be  avoided  under  certain  circumstances. 

4.  Things  to  be  avoided  always  in  customer  contacts. 
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Chapter  VIII 
Contacts  by  Telephone 


Operator:  "Gas  Company." 

Customer:  "I  want  the  Collection  Division."  (There  was  no  answer, 
only  a  faint  clicking  sound.    Several  seconds  elapsed  and  then)  : 

Miss  Jones:  "Collection  Division,  Miss  Jones  speaking." 

Customer :  "Who  are  you  ?" 

Miss  Jones :  "What  do  you  mean  who  am  I  ?" 

Customer:  "What's  your  job?" 

Miss  Jones :  "Fm  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  Collection  Division." 

Customer:  "Is  your  superior  there?" 

Miss  Jones:  "Who's  calling?" 

Customer:  "Never  mind  who's  calling.  Let  me  speak  to  your  su- 
perior." 

Miss  Jones :  "Fm  sorry  but  he  is  out  just  now." 

Customer:  "Are  you  sure?" 

Miss  Jones :  "Of  course  I'm  sure." 

Customer:  "Well,  who's  his  superior?  Connect  me  with  him."  (And 
so  it  went  until  the  customer  finally  got  the  Commercial  Manager  of 
the  company  on  the  wire.) 

Customer :  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  have  the  most  impertinent  lot 
of  inefficient  underlings  that  I  ever  ran  across." 

Manager :  "Is  that  so  ?" 

Customer:  "Yes,  that's  so,  and  the  worst  of  the  lot  is  the  jackal  who 

shut  off  the  service  of  my  friend,  John  S .    He  wouldn't  listen  to 

reason.    John  S has  been  in  the  hospital  for  months.    His  family 

are  living  on  a  small  allowance  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation  In- 
surance. They  are  as  honest  as  they  make  *em,  and  I  think  the  least  that 
you  can  do  is  to  restore  their  service." 

Manager:  "May  I  inquire  to  whom  I  am  talking?" 

Customer:  "Doctor  Montgomery." 

Manager:  "Well,  Doctor,  Fm  sorry  that  your  friend  was  disabled, 
and  that  we  appear  to  have  caused  him  trouble.  Did  you  tell  any  one 
else  in  the  company  this  story  before  you  told  it  to  me?" 

Customer :  "No,  I  didn't.    I  knew  it  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

Manager:  "How  do  you  know.  Doctor?  You  did  not  give  us  a 
chance.    My  secretary  tells  me  you  were  not  very  considerate  in  your 
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talk  with  her.  That  may  be  putting  it  a  little  strong,  but  perhaps  you, 
too,  are  stating  your  case  in  its  harshest  aspects.  It  seems  to  me.  Doc- 
tor, that  there  is  thoughtlessness  on  both  sides  of  the  situation." 

The  Doctor  apologized  and  the  Manager,  in  turn,  expressed  regret  for 
an  apparent  slip-up  somewhere  in  the  organization.  He  explained  to 
the  Doctor  that  it  was  contrary  to  policy  to  lock  a  meter  during  a  case 
of  illness  in  a  customer's  family,  and  asked  the  Doctor  to  call  at  the 
office  so  that  he  might  see  for  himself  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
work  there. 

The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  and  you  may  decide  for  yourself 
where  the  fault  lay.  The  purpose  of  telling  the  story  here  is  to  show 
that  there  can  be  many  weak  spots  in  telephone  contacts.  The  Doctor 
had  lost  his  temper  and  his  patience.  He  wanted  action  on  the  instant 
and  the  delay  in  completing  the  connection  only  served  to  make  him 
madder.  Finally,  when  he  was  asked  "Who  is  calling?"  he  vented  his 
pent-up  feelings  on  the  company  in  a  manner  which  he  subsequently 
regretted. 

Telephone  Service  at  Its  Best 

Now  let  us  listen  in  on  another  telephone  conversation  in  the  same 
company. 

Voice:  "Gas  Company." 

Customer:  "I  want  to  apply  for  service." 

Voice:  "I'll  connect  you  with  the  Service  Department." 

Miss  Caldwell :  "Service  Department,  Miss  Caldwell  speaking." 

Customer:  "I  want  my  gas  turned  on.     Will  I  have  to  come  down 

there  ?" 

Miss  Caldwell :  "No,  I'll  take  your  application  and  send  a  man  right 

out.    Then  I'll  send  you  the  contract  for  your  signature.    May  I  have 

the  name  please  ?" 

The  application  was  taken  and  the  customer  was  assured  immediate 

attention.    Miss  Caldwell  closed  the  contact  by  saying,  "We  are  glad  to 

welcome  you  as  a  new  customer.    Thank  you.    Good-bye." 
A  few  days  later.  Miss  Caldwell  received  the  following  letter : 

"I  am  enclosing  the  application  you  sent  me  yesterday,  signed. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  deeply  appreciate  your  very  kind 
cooperation.  I  telephoned  you  Wednesday  morning  and  my 
wife  tells  me  that  service  was  available  at  the  apartment  that 
same  morning. 

"It  is  cooperation  of  this  character  that  is  so  helpful  in 
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cementing  pleasant  relationship  between  public  service  corpora- 
tions and  the  consumer. 
"I  commend  your  personal  efforts  in  this  difficult  task." 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  aggravating  on  the  telephone  than  when  talk- 
ing face  to  face  with  the  customer.  A  person  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  cannot  see  what  you  are  doing.  In  the  event  of  a  delay  and  no 
response,  he  feels  helpless.  Why  not  relieve  him  of  that  helpless  feel- 
ing by  telling  him  what  is  going  on?  Note  that  the  operator  who  an- 
swered Miss  Caldwell's  customer  said,  "I'll  connect  you  with  the  Serv- 
ice Department,"  and  when  Miss  Caldwell  answered  she  verified  this 
by  saying,  "Service  Department,  Miss  Caldwell  speaking."  The  cus- 
tomer was  then  ready  to  state  his  business. 

Under  different  conditions  the  conversation  might  have  been  some- 
thing like  this : 

Operator:  "Gas  Company." 

Customer:  "I  want  to  apply  for  service."  (The  operator  does  not 
answer.    The  customer  waits  impatiently.) 

Voice :  "Hello." 

Customer :  "Hello.    Is  this  the  Gas  Company  ?" 

Voice:  "Yes." 

Customer :  "I  want  to  speak  to  someone  about  having  my  gas  turned 


on. 

Voice :  "Go  ahead." 

Customer :  "Can  you  take  my  application  ?" 

Voice:  "Sure.  Just  a  minute."  (Customer  wonders  what's  up  now. 
Evidently  the  clerk  has  gone  after  a  pencil.)  "What's  your  name?" 
Customer:  "Will  I  have  to  come  down  to  the  office?" 
Voice:  "No.  What's  your  name?"  (The  blank  is  filled  out,  then — ) 
Voice:  "Okay,  I'll  send  an  application  for  you  to  sign.  Good-bye." 
Customer:  "What's  that?  Hello!  Hello!"  (But  the  clerk  had  hung 
up.) 

Do  you  think  this  company  would  be  complimented  for  its  telephone 
service  ? 

A  number  of  complaints  were  made  to  a  certain  gas  and  electric 
company  about  the  telephone  service.  A  study  was  made  and  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  no  established  practice  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  used  the  telephone.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  hand- 
book on  telephone  contacts  be  compiled.  The  question  then  arose  as 
to  who  was  properly  equipped  to  write  it.  After  much  discussion  it 
was  agreed  that  the  questions  used  in  the  previous  study  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  employees  who  made  the  most  telephone  contacts,  and  the 
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answers  as  well  as  the  questions  should  be  incorporated  later  in  a  hand- 
book which  would  meet  the  everyday  problems  of  telephone  service  in 
the  company. 

On  the  pages  following  we  are  including  the  questions  and  answers 
made  in  this  study  of  telephone  contacts.  You  will  find  it  both  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  go  through  them,  designate  by  check  mark  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  answers  and  discuss  them  in 
your  group  conferences. 

The  Telephone  Operator 

It  was  decided  by  the  company  in  question  that  the  contact  of  the 
operator  on  the  main  board  should  be  confined  on  incoming  calls  from 
customers  to  two  statements  as  follows: 

The  name  of  the  company. 

A  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  operator  would  connect  the  customer 
with  the  person,  department  or  division  asked  for.  For  instance,  if  the 
customer  asked  a  question,  the  operator  would  reply,  "I'll  connect  you 
with  the  Information  Clerk." 

For  the  telephone  contacts  made  by  others  in  the  company,  the  ques- 
tions were  divided  under  four  headings :  greeting  the  customer,  holding 
the  conversation,  closing  the  conversation,  and  transferring  the  call. 
The  questions  are  included  here  in  that  order. 


Greeting  the  Customer 

1.  How  can  we  begin  to  give  good  service  even  before  conversation 
is  started? 

(         )  By  answering  the  telephone  promptly  when  it  first  rings. 

(         )  By  having  forms  and  memorandum  pads  and  pencil  ready  for 


( 


use. 


)  By  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  company  to  answer 
promptly  and  intelligently. 


2.  What  should  be  our  first  words  as  soon  as  we  pick  up  the  re- 
ceiver ? 

(         )  The  name  of  the  company  if  the  call  is  coming  direct  from  the 
telephone  company's  exchange. 

(         )  The  name  of  the  department. 

(         )  Say,  "Good  morning"  or  "Good  afternoon." 

(         )  The  name  of  the  division  and  the  name  of  the  person  speaking, 
such  as  "Collection  Division,  Mr.  Sanderson  speaking." 
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3.  Should  we  say  "Hello"? 

)  No,  it  is  a  time  waster.  It  does  not  identify  the  i>erson  speak- 
ing. 

)  "Hello"  is  all  right  if  you  give  your  name  immediately  after. 

4.  Should  we  always  state  our  name? 

)  Yes.    Always. 

)  No.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  division  is  enough.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  customer  calls  to  get  some  information,  he  does 
not  care  who  is  talking  so  long  as  his  questions  are  answered. 

5.  Should  we  always  give  the  name  of  our  department  or  division  ? 

)  Yes. 

)  No.  If  someone  else  has  already  announced  the  department  or 
division,  the  name  of  the  person  speaking  is  sufficient. 

6.  How  would  you  define  the  best  tone  of  voice  to  use  to  make  your- 
self clear? 

)  A  moderate  tone.  If  the  customer  says  he  cannot  hear,  do  not 
speak  louder,  but  get  closer  to  the  mouthpiece,  and  speak  slower 
and  more  distinctly. 

)  The  best  tone  is  a  normal  conversational  tone. 

7.  How  should  we  answer  a  phone  used  for  departmental  business? 

)  The  name  of  the  department  can  be  omitted.  Simply  give  your 
own  name. 

)  If  it  is  a  phone  system  connecting  all  departments  within  the 
company,  give  the  name  of  the  department. 

)  Identify  the  department  and  yourself. 

8.  What  greeting  should  be  used  on  a  phone  that  is  used  chiefly  for 
department  business,  but  is  connected  with  the  outside? 

)  The  name  of  the  company  and  the  name  of  the  person  speaking. 

)  The  name  of  the  company,  the  department,  and  the  person 
speaking. 

(         )  The  name  of  the  company  and  the  name  of  the  department, 
without  the  name  of  the  person  speaking. 
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9.  What  greeting  should  be  used  in  answering  the  telephone  of  an 
executive  ? 

(         )  Manager's  office,  Miss  Blank  speaking. 
(         )  Mr.  Denny's  office.  Miss  Blank  speaking. 
(         )  Mr.  Denny's  office,  his  assistant  speaking. 

10.  How  should  we  introduce  ourselves  in  case  someone  else  has 
answered  and  called  us  to  the  phone? 

(         )  Just  say  "Hello" ! 
(         )  State  your  name. 

11.  If  I  am  busy  talking  on  one  telephone  and  another  one  rings, 
what  should  I  do? 

(  )  It  depends  on  how  important  the  conversation  is  on  the  first 
phone.     If  it  is  very  important,  let  the  other  phone  ring. 

(  )  If  you  are  answering  one  phone  and  the  other  rings,  you  can 
say,  "Just  a  moment  please,"  and  answer  the  other  telephone 
to  get  that  customer's  name  and  number  to  call  back.  Then 
finish  the  conversation  on  the  first  phone,  and  call  the  other  per- 
son. If  the  second  call  is  very  important,  go  back  and  get  the 
number  of  the  first  customer. 

(  )  The  first  customer  would  resent  it  if  you  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  "Just  a  moment"  and  leaving.  He  would  wonder  what 
happened  to  you. 

(  )  Explain  to  the  first  customer  that  you  cannot  give  him  good 

service  because  another  phone  is  ringing.  Ask  him  to  excuse 
you  and  give  him  the  choice  of  holding  the  line  or  having  you 
call  him  back.  The  individual  on  the  second  phone  is  entitled 
to  the  courtesy  of  an  answer. 

(  )  Both  should  be  given  attention,  the  more  important  one  being 

taken  care  of  immediately,  and  the  other  called  back.  This 
holds  true  even  if  the  customer  is  calling  from  a  pay  station. 
You  can  call  him  back  at  the  pay  station  right  away  and  save 
him  from  paying  an  overtime  charge. 

12.  If  a  person  asks  to  speak  to  another  employee  in  the  office,  what 
should  I  say? 

(  )  Just  a  minute. 
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(  )  We  should  not  say  "Just  a  minute"  because  that  does  not  ex- 
plain what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  it  may  be  more  than  a  min- 
ute before  we  can  find  the  person  wanted.  It  would  be  better 
to  say,  "I  will  see  if  I  can  locate  him  for  you." 

(  )  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  ask,  "Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  him  ?" 

The  caller  may  want  something  that  you  could  take  care  of  just 
as  well. 

(         )  Say,  "Please  hold  the  line  and  I  will  call  IMr.  .'* 

13.  What  should  I  say  if  the  person  asked  for  cannot  be  located? 

(  )  Ask  for  the  person's  name  and  telephone  number,  and  say  that 
the  message  will  be  delivered. 

(         )  Say,  "Please  hold  the  line,  and  I  will  try  to  locate  Mr.  . 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

(         )  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "I  am  sorry  that  Mr. is  not  in 

the  office  just  now.     May  I  take  a  message?" 

14.  Are  we   responsible   for  answering  the  telephone   on   someone 
else's  desk? 

(  )  If  the  person  assigned  to  that  telephone  is  present  and  busy, 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  ask  you  to  answer  it,  but  if  he  is  not 
there,  you  should  answer  it. 

(         )  No.    We  should  not  answer  it. 


15.  What  is  the  correct  procedure  for  a  secretary  who  answers  calls 
for  another? 


(         )  She  should  answer,  "Mr.  's  office.  Miss 
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If  the  customer  asks  to  speak  to  her  superior,  she  should  then 
connect  the  caller.  If  he  is  not  present  she  should  say  so  and 
ask  if  there  is  a  message. 
)  She  should  not  ask  if  there  is  a  message,  but  ask  what  she  can 
do  for  the  caller,  or  she  should  say,  "I'll  connect  you  with 
Mr.  ." 

)  There  are  a  number  of  persons  who  ask  for  the  manager  when 
someone  else  could  take  care  of  them  just  as  well.  Should  not 
the  one  answering  find  out  what  the  caller  wants  ?  The  secre- 
tary should  first  ask,  "Who  is  calling?" 
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16.  But  some  executives  want  to  know  who  is  calling  before  answer- 
ing.    What  is  the  secretary  to  do  then? 

(         )  She  should  say,  "Who  is  calling,  please?" 
(         )  It  is  better  to  say,  "May  I  tell  him  who  is  calling  ?" 
(         )  She  should  say  "Mr.  Dennis  is  busy.    May  I  take  your  message 
and  have  him  call  you  back  ?"    After  she  hears  the  request,  she 
can  either  take  care  of  it  herself  or  call  the  customer  back  and 
connect  him  with  the  executive. 

17.  Why  do  some  customers  object  to  the  direct  question,  "Who  is 
calling?" 

(         )  Because  such  a  question  belittles  the  caller. 

(         )  They  think  the  company  wants  to  find  out  if  they  are  important 

enough  to  do  business  with. 
(         )  Because  it  should  make  no  difference  who  is  calling.     It  is  the 

message  or  request  that  is  most  important. 

18.  If  the  telephone  rings  while  we  are  talking  to  a  customer  at  our 
desk,  should  we  ignore  the  phone? 

(         )  If  there  is  another  employee  near,  ask  him  to  answer. 

(  )  Excuse  yourself  and  answer  the  phone  whether  there  is  any  one 
else  present  or  not. 

(  )  We  should  not  ignore  the  telephone.  The  customer  can  see 
that  it  is  demanding  attention,  and  may  become  annoyed  if  it 
continues  to  ring. 

(  )  We  should  say,  "Excuse  me"  and  answer  the  phone,  make  the 
conversation  as  short  as  possible,  and  return  to  the  customer. 
We  should  talk  quietly  so  that  the  customer  at  the  desk  may  not 
overhear  the  business  of  another  customer. 


19.  If  we  answer  the  telephone  while  a  customer  is  at  our  desk, 
should  we  finish  our  telephone  conversation  before  returning  to  the 
customer  ? 

(  )  The  telephone  conversation  should  not  be  too  long,  but  it  should 

be  finished. 

(  )  Just  get  the  number  of  the  person  calling  and  go  back  at  once 
to  the  customer  at  your  desk. 

(  )  Take  care  of  the  person  calling,  but  if  you  find  you  will  have 
to  look  up  something,  get  his  name  and  telephone  number  and 
call  him  back. 
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Holding  the  Conversation 

20.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  getting  a  customer's  name  early 
in  the  conversation  ? 

(         )  To  see  if  he  is  someone  who  should  get  special  attention. 

(         )  To  trace  the  customer  if  the  connection  should  be  broken. 

(         )  So  that  the  customer's  name  might  be  used  in  addressing  him 
during  the  conversation. 

21.  Is  it  always  possible  to  get  the  customer's  name  early  in  the 
conversation  ? 

(         )  No,  not  if  the  customer  is  angry  and  is  just  calling  to  give  vent 
to  his  feeling. 

(         )  The  name  should  not  be  insisted  upon.     Get  the  customer's 
story  first. 

(         )  We  should  listen  to  the  customer's  story  to  see  if  he  is  on  the 
correct  phone. 

22.  What  is  the  best  way  to  ask  a  customer  for  his  name  and  ad- 
dress ? 

(         )  Say,  "I  must  have  your  name  and  address  or  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
do  anything  for  you !" 

(  )  We  can  ask  any  of  the  following  questions: 

'May  I  have  your  name  and  address,  please?" 
'Where  do  you  wish  the  service  connected?" 
"In  whose  name  is  the  service?" 

"If  I  may  have  your  name  and  telephone  number,  I  will  look 
it  up  for  you." 

23.  When  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  customer  if  she  is  married  or  un- 
married, what  is  the  best  way  to  get  this  information? 

(         )  Just  ask,  "Are  you  Miss  or  Mrs.  ?" 

(         )  We  should  say,  "I'm  sorry  I  did  not  catch  the  name"  or  "Is  the 
name  *Mrs.  Helen  Black'?'* 

24.  If  for  some  reason,  we  are  unable  to  get  the  name,  what  expres- 
sion should  we  use  in  addressing  the  customer? 

(         )  Say  "Lady"  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  you  can  say  "Chief." 

(         )  Don't  use  any  expression. 

(         )  Say  "Madam"  or  if  a  man,  "Sir." 
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25.  What  should  we  do  if  we  find  that  the  customer  is  having  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  us  ? 

(         )  Talk  louder. 

(         )  Talk  softly  but  distinctly. 

(         )  Talk  into  the  mouthpiece  directly,  quietly,  and  slowly. 

26.  What  should  you  do  when  you  feel  you  are  at  the  limit  of  your 
patience  ? 

(         )  Get   the  customer's   name  and  address,   and   call   back   when 

both  of  you  have  had  time  to  cool  off. 
(         )  We  should  not  get  impatient  with  a  customer  when  he  does  not 

seem  to  understand.     It  is  usually  our  fault  in  failing  to  make 

things  clear  to  him. 
(         )  Call  someone  else  to  the  phone  and  have  the  customer  repeat  his 

story. 

27.  If  a  fellow  employee  who  is  comparatively  young  in  the  service 
and  consequently  less  experienced  phones  you  for  help,  would  you  treat 
him  with  the  same  courtesy  you  would  a  customer  ? 

(         )  No.    It  takes  too  much  time. 
(         )  Customers  come  first,  always. 
(         )  Treat  everyone  courteously. 

28.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  raise  the  voice  when  we  cannot  hear  what  the 
customer  is  saying? 

(         )  Raising  the  voice  will  irritate  him  and  make  him  harder  than 
ever  to  understand. 

(         )  Raising  the  voice  will  make  him  raise  his  voice  and  that  is  what 
you  want. 

29.  W  hat  are  the  chief  reasons  we  cannot  hear  the  customer? 

(  )  He  has  not  placed  his  mouth  near  enough  to  the  mouthpiece. 

(  )  There  is  too  much  noise  in  the  office. 

(  )  The  telephone  connection  is  poor. 

(  )  He  is  talking  too  loudly. 

30.  What  should  we  do  if  we  cannot  hear  the  customer? 
(         )  Tell  him  to  come  into  the  office. 
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)  A  low  tone  of  voice  is  generally  easier  to  understand.    Request 
him  to  speak  slowly  and  directly  into  the  mouthpiece. 

)   Request  him  to  hold  the  line  while  you  try  to  get  a  better  con- 
nection. 


31.  If  it  seems  that  the  customer  is  talking  correctly  and  we  still 
cannot  understand  his  problem,  what  should  we  do  ? 

(  )  Tell  him  to  go  to  the  nearest  district  office. 

(  )  Get  his  name  and  telephone  number  and  call  him  back. 

(  )  Tell  him  to  write  a  letter. 

(  )  Have  someone  else  talk  to  him. 

32.  If  you  find  later  in  the  conversation  that  some  work  is  to  be  done 
on  the  customer's  premises  or  some  representative  of  the  company  is 
to  call,  how  should  you  verify  your  original  understanding  of  the  cus- 
tomer's name  and  address? 

(         )   If  you  have  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  all  that  again. 

(  )  We  should  repeat  the  name  and  address  as  we  understand  it, 
spelling  it  out  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

(         )   We  should  ask  the  customer  to  spell  it. 

33.  Suppose  we  cannot  understand  the  customer's  name,  what  should 
we  do? 

(         )  Let  it  go,  if  you  have  the  address. 

(         )  Ask  him  to  spell  it. 

(  )  It  will  do  no  good  to  ask  him  to  spell  it,  if  you  cannot  under- 
stand when  he  pronounces  it.  Repeat  what  you  think  it  is ;  then 
spell  it  yourself. 

34.  Should  we  avoid  rash  promises  ? 

(  )  Yes,  but  we  can  make  the  promise  sound  a  little  bigger  over 
the  phone  for  the  customer  does  not  know  to  whom  he  is  talking. 

(  )  The  customer  may  not  have  a  complaint  when  he  calls,  but  if  he 
is  promised  something  and  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled,  he  will 
have  a  complaint. 

35.  How  can  we  show  the  customer  that  we  are  really  interested  in 
fulfilling  his  telephone  request? 

(         )  Tell  him  so. 

(         )   Listen  carefully  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  asking  him  to  repeat. 
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)   Be  clear  in  our  own  explanation. 

)   Follow  up  his  request  and  see  that  your  promises  are  carried  out. 

36.  What  should  we  remember  in  dealing  with  a  customer  during  a 
heavy  rush  period  ? 

)  The  customer's  request  during  a  rush  period  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  at  any  other  time. 
)   We  should  get  him  off  the  line  as  soon  as  possible. 
)   Answer  his  questions  but  let  him  know  you  are  rushed. 

37.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  a  customer  who  is  wrong  but  who 
will  not  admit  it  ? 

)  The  customer  is  always  right. 

)  Tell  the  customer  he  is  mistaken,  that  the  company  is  always 

right. 
)  Ask  him  for  permission  to  explain  your  point  of  view. 
)  Tell  him  he  is  wrong  and  ask  him  to  come  to  the  office  to  see 

for  himself. 
)  Tell  him  that  such  a  situation  has  never  been  reported  before. 
)  Tell  him  that  an  investigation  will  be  made. 

38.  What  can  be  done  with  an  angry  customer  who  swears  ? 

)  Tell  him  he  is  no  gentleman  and  that  the  company  does  not  do 

business  with  people  like  that.     Then  hang  up.     He  will  call 

back  and  apologize. 
)   Don't  take  what  a  customer  says  as  personal ;  he  is  swearing  at 

the  company. 
)   Ignore  his  swearing  and  answer  in  as  quiet  a  tone  as  possible. 

He  will  be  ashamed  of  himself  after  he  hangs  up. 

39.  Why  is  self-control  important? 

)  If  we  get  angry,  we  cannot  see  the  weak  points  in  the  customer's 

arguments. 
)  A  telephone  conversation  is   for  the  purpose  of  conducting 

business;   no  business  can  be  conducted  if  the   conversation 

degenerates  into  an  argument. 
)  The  person  with  self-control  always  has  the  advantage. 
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40.  Should  we  ever  interrupt  a  customer  when  he  is  telling  his  story  ? 

(         )   Never  interrupt  the  customer. 

(         )  Interrupt  him  to  ask  him  a  question  but  don't  contradict  him. 

(         )  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  interrupt  to  get  a  point  straight, 
but  we  should  apologize  for  the  interruption. 

(         )  Let  him  tell  his  story ;  it  relieves  his  feelings.    Questions  may  be 
asked  later  to  get  the  matter  straight. 


41.  When  the  customer  begins  to  tell  you  his  grievances  against  the 
company  and  these  do  not  directly  pertain  to  the  business  you  have  with 
him,  what  should  you  do? 

(         )  Tell  him  such  things  could  not  happen. 

(  )  Sympathize  with  him  and  say  they  often  happen  in  another  de- 
partment but  that  he  can  be  assured  of  good  service  this  time. 

(  )  Thank  him  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  say  that 
investigation  will  be  made. 

(  )  Make  a  note  of  what  he  says  and  report  it,  but  don't  tell  him 
you  are  doing  this. 

42.  If  the  customer  does  not  seem  to  understand  you  or  the  com- 
pany's point  of  view  as  you  present  it,  what  should  you  do? 

(         )  Tell  him  you  will  write  him  a  letter. 

(  )   Get  someone  to  talk  to  him  who  knows  more  about  the  company 

than  you. 

(         )  Let  him  talk ;  you  may  not  have  the  correct  point  of  view. 

(  )  Be  sure  you  have  the  right  point  of  view  and  get  all  the  records 
on  the  matter.  Then  ask  the  customer  what  he  thinks  should 
be  done.  » 

43.  Is  it  sometimes  necessary  to  refuse  a  customer's  request? 

(         )  Yes,  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  sometimes. 

(  )  We  should  never  refuse  a  customer's  request  merely  to  teach 
him  a  lesson. 

(         )  We  should  never  refuse  a  customer's  request  at  any  time. 

(  )  We  may  have  to  refuse  a  customer's  request  if  it  is  against 
company  policy,  but  the  refusal  should  be  carefully  explained. 
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If  it  is  necessary  to  refuse  a  customer's  request,  what  should  we 

Tell  him  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  company  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Point  out  the  advantages  to  him  of  the  company's  policy  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  comply  with  his  desires. 

s  it  bad  practice  to  say,  "That's  the  rule"  in  refusing  a  cus- 
request  ? 

Yes,  the  customer  has  no  comeback  over  the  telephone. 

No,  the  company's  rules  are  founded  upon  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, and  each  rule  has  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

A  rule  never  should  be  quoted  without  explaining  why  it  is  a 
necessary  rule,  working  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties. 

It  makes  a  man  mad  to  tell  him  he  has  to  do  something. 

Why  is  "Wait  a  minute"  irritating  to  the  customer  ? 
Because  it  sounds  like  a  command. 

Because  the  customer  does  not  know  why  you  are  leaving  the 
phone. 

Because  he  may  have  to  wait  more  than  a  minute. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  say,  "Please  hold  the  line  while  I  look  that 
up  for  you." 

If  more  than  a  minute  is  necessary  to  get  the  information,  how 
we  handle  the  inquiry? 

Say,  "It  will  take  me  a  few  minutes  to  find  out  about  that.  Hold 
the  line,  please." 

We  should  not  tie  up  the  telephone  equipment  by  having  the 
customer  hold  the  line. 

We  should  say,  "I  will  have  to  go  over  the  files  to  get  that 
information.  If  you  will  give  me  your  name  and  number  I 
will  see  that  you  are  called  back  as  soon  as  possible." 

We  should  tell  the  customer  that  it  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
look  up  the  information  for  him,  and  give  him  the  choice  of 
waiting  or  having  you  call  him  back. 
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48.  If  we  promise  to  call  a  customer  back,  should  we  give  him  our 
name  and  extension  number  of  our  phone? 

(         )  No.    He  might  bother  us  by  calling  back  before  we  have  the 

information. 
(         )  Yes.     He  might  want  to  give  us  additional  information  that 

will  aid  in  solving  the  difficulty. 

49.  If  the  customer  tells  you  that  another  employee  has  made  a  cer- 
tain statement  and  you  know  that  statement  to  be  incorrect,  what  should 
you  do  about  it  ? 

(         )   Prove  you  are  right  and  the  other  fellow  wrong. 

(         )  Don't  argue;  that  only  emphasizes  the  mistake. 

(  )  If  we  deny  the  statement  of  a  fellow-worker,  the  customer  will 
not  know  who  to  believe  and  will  soon  be  unable  to  believe  a 
statement  that  any  one  in  the  company  makes. 

(         )  Say  that  the  customer  misunderstood  the  other  employee. 

{  )  Say  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,  but  don't 
blame  the  customer. 

(         )  Show  how  both  might  be  right. 

(  )  Offer  to  investigate  and  call  the  customer  back.  In  the  mean- 
time, get  the  other  employee  on  the  telephone  and  hear  his 
story.  Then  call  the  customer  back  and  explain  the  misunder- 
standing. 

Closing  the  Conversation 

50.  What  is  the  feeling  we  want  to  create  in  the  customer's  mind  as 
the  final  effect  of  our  conversation  ? 

(         )  Satisfaction. 

(         )  That  he  has  been  efficiently  served. 
(         )  That  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  the  company. 
(         )  That  the  person  who  handled  his  case  treated  him  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

51.  How  can  we  assure  the  customer  that  we  regard  his  request  as 
being  of  importance? 

(  )  Assure  him  that  his  request  will  be  attended  to  promptly ;  then 
carry  out  that  promise. 

(  )  If  he  has  a  complaint,  assure  him  that  it  will  be  adjusted  with- 
out further  worry  on  his  part. 
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(         )  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  hang  up.    Let  him  tell  his  full  story. 
(         )  Don't  interrupt  him  when  he  is  talking. 

52.  How  can  we  finish  a  conversation  without  making  the  cus- 
tomer feel  that  we  are  rushing  matters? 

(         )  Let  him  say  "good-bye"  first. 

(         )  Ask  him  if  he  has  any  more  information  he  would  like  to  give. 

(         )  Tell  him  you  have  enough  information  to  give  him  prompt 

service. 
(         )  Say,  "Your  order  will  be  given  careful  attention  immediately" ; 

then  if  he  continues  to  talk  keep  saying  "Thank  you"  until  he 

hangs  up. 
(         )   If  it  is  a  complaint,  repeat  the  main  points  and  say,  "I  think 

that  covers  the  situation.    Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 

add?" 

Transferring 

53.  What  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  complaints  about  telephone 
service  ? 

(         )   Failure  to  talk  pleasantly. 

(         )   Failure  to  secure  the  right  department  the  first  time  called. 

(         )   Delay  in  transferring  the  customer  from  one  phone  to  another. 

54.  How  can  we  avoid  transferring  a  customer? 

(  )  We  can  find  out  what  the  customer  wants  to  know.  It  may  be 
possible  to  give  the  information  desired  from  our  own  store  of 
knowledge. 

(         )  Ask  him  what  department  he  wants  to  speak  to. 

(  )  Many  customers  do  not  know  one  department  from  another. 
They  consider  each  one  of  us  as  the  company.  We  should  take 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  customer  gets  what  he 
wants. 

(  )  We  should  attempt  to  get  the  information  for  the  customer 

without  transferring  him. 

55.  When  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  information  from  another  de- 
partment, how  can  we  avoid  transferring  the  customer? 

(  )  Hold  the  customer  on  the  original  line ;  call  the  department  in- 
volved on  a  second  line ;  get  the  necessary  information ;  repeat 
this  information  to  the  customer. 
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(  )  Obtain  the  customer's  name  and  telephone  number,  and  have 
the  proper  person  in  the  company  call  him. 

(  )  Promise  to  call  the  customer  at  a  certain  time.  Then  get  the 
information  and  call  at  the  appointed  time. 

56.  When  should  the  customer  be  transferred  ? 
(         )   When  the  customer  has  a  complaint. 

(  )  Only  when  the  customer  has  a  complaint  that  has  already  been 
investigated  by  some  particular  department. 

(  )  When  the  customer  wants  to  make  an  application  or  give  an 
order.  It  will  save  the  customer  annoyance  later  if  he  is  first 
turned  over  to  an  employee  who  knows  the  proper  routine. 

57.  In  transferring  a  customer,  how  can  we  make  it  evident  that  he 
will  get  better  service  than  we  might  be  able  to  give  him  ? 

(         )   Say,  "The Department  can  best  handle  that  request 

for  you.    If  you  will  hold  the  wire,  I  will  see  that  you  get  the 
right  department." 

(  )  Or,  "The  Service  Desk  has  more  information  about  that  than 
I  have ;  I'll  connect  you  with  them." 

(         )  "Why  not  call  the  Service  Desk  yourself  ?" 

(  )  "I'd  be  glad  to  look  that  up  for  you,  but  if  you  talked  to  some- 
one in  the  Credit  Division,  they  could  give  you  the  information 
more  rapidly.  Just  hold  the  line  a  minute  please,  while  I  con- 
nect you  with  Mr.  Green." 

58.  How  should  a  transfer  be  made  ? 

(  )  Rash  the  operator;  then  say,  "Please  transfer  Mr.  Jones  to 
extension  432  (if  we  know  the  name  and  number)  or  "Please 
transfer  this  customer  to  the  Application  Desk." 

(  )  Simply  say,  "Wait  until  I  transfer  you  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment." 

59.  When,  through  an  error,  we  receive  a  call  meant  for  another 
person,  what  should  we  do  ? 

(         )  Tell  the  caller  he  has  the  wrong  number. 

(         )  Tell  him  to  call  the  Main  Board  again. 

(         )  Offer  to  take  a  message. 

(  )  Get  the  name  and  initials  of  the  person  who  should  receive  the 
call;  then  flash  the  operator  and  ask  her  to  connect  the  caller 
with  the  person  desired. 
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Spelling  on  the  Telephone 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  spell  in  order  to  get  the  caller  to  under- 
stand. Spelling  may  be  aided  by  illustrations  if  they  are  well  chosen. 
The  uselessness  of  spelling  with  poor  illustrations  is  brought  out  in  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Pegock  who  failed  to  get  the  operator  to 
understand  his  name.  Here  is  what  he  said:  "Pegock.  P-e-g-o-c-k. 
P  as  in  Pshaw,  E  as  in  Eye,  G  as  in  Gnash,  O  as  in  One,  C  as  in  Choir, 
K  as  in  Knight." 

Anyone  who  uses  the  phone  frequently  may  find  it  helpful  to  learn  a 
standard  alphabet  code  to  illustrate  the  letters  used  in  spelling : 


A 

Alice 

J 

James 

S 

Samuel 

B 

Bertha 

K 

Kate 

T 

Thomas 

C 

Charles 

L 

Louise 

U 

Utah 

D 

David 

M 

May 

V 

Victor 

E 

Edward 

N 

Nellie 

w 

William 

F 

Frank 

O 

Oliver 

X 

X-ray 

G 

George 

P 

Peter 

Y 

Young 

H 

Henry 

Q 

Quaker 

Z 

Zebra 

I 

Ida 

R 

Robert 

Care  of  the  Telephone 

The  part  of  a  telephone  behind  the  mouthpiece  is  delicate.  It  con- 
tains grains  of  carbon  which  must  be  loose  in  order  to  select  the  varying 
tones  of  the  voice  properly.  Dropping  the  phone  or  pounding  it  on  the 
desk  or  counter  will  cause  these  carbon  grains  to  pack  closely  together 
and  thus  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument.  The  person  who 
mistreats  his  phone  or  who  allows  another  to  do  so  need  not  wonder 
why  he  has  so  much  trouble  making  himself  understood  when  using  it. 

A  telephone  cord  is  a  form  of  cable  in  that  it  contains  copper  strands. 
Broken  strands  or  a  wet  cord  can  make  conversation  indistinct.  Hence 
it  is  unwise  to  jerk  the  cord  or  to  allow  it  to  become  twisted  or  wet. 


I 
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Notes  and  Comments  On  Chapter  VIII 
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Chapter  IX 

Contacts  Through  Correspondence 

"Herein  please  find  check  you  sent  for  last  month's  bill.  1 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  same  because  you  have  written 
over  the  date  and  blotted  it.  Kindly  send  us  another  check  im- 
mediately." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  by  a  customer  of  a  gas 
and  electric  company.  The  customer  was  so  disgusted  with  the  letter 
that  he  waited  until  his  service  was  about  to  be  discontinued  before 
sending  another  check.    With  the  check  he  sent  the  following  note : 

"I  hope  you  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  check  herein  con- 
tained. Kindly  credit  my  account  with  same,  and  buy  a  Hand- 
book of  English  Composition  to  find  out  what's  wrong  with 
this  letter." 

The  stilted,  thoughtless  letters  inflicted  upon  customers ! 

"Yours  of  the  10th  inst.  received  and  contents  noted.  Wish 
to  advise  order  will  go  out  in  due  time.  We  trust  same  will 
be  satisfactory.  We  hope  to  be  favored  with  your  future 
orders.    Thanking  you  for  same,  we  beg  to  remain." 

Trite,  moth-eaten  phrases  that  still  are  to  be  found  in  the  vocabularies 
of  present-day  correspondents. 

Such  letters  are  in  bad  form.  They  are  colorless,  cold-blooded,  im- 
personal, and  they  antagonize  customers.  How  can  a  customer  feel  alive 
to  the  personal  touch  of  the  company  when  he  receives  a  letter  written 
in  dead  language  ? 

Suppose  the  communication  first  mentioned  were  dictated  as  follows : 

"Unfortunately  the  date  of  the  enclosed  check  has  become 
blotted  in  some  way.  Would  you  mind  sending  us  another  to 
take  its  place?" 

These  two  sentences  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  three  sentences  of 
the  original  letter,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  cause  irritation.  No 
"Herein  please  find"  to  waste  words.  No  big  "I"  which  reveals  the 
writer's  mental  attitude.  Nothing  is  indicated  as  "impossible"  in  this 
version.  No  blaming  the  customer  for  some  fault.  And  the  word 
"kindly"  which  is  much  used  and  much  abused  is  omitted.  It  is  brief 
and  business-like,  yet  thoughtful  of  the  customer. 
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Common-sense  Letter-Writing 

The  use  of  good  form  in  letter  writing  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire 
as  it  might  seem.  With  a  little  practice  and  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
which  should  exist  between  customers  and  company,  an  employee  may 
in  time  make  his  letters  as  interesting  and  cordial  as  his  conversation. 
In  the  letters  above,  the  word  "same"  stands  out  like  a  boil.  In  the  days 
when  business  letters  were  written  by  hand,  this  word  was  probably 
used  to  economize  writing.  Today  its  use  persists  as  a  habit.  Note  the 
following : 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  9,  concerning  your  range, 

would  say  that  we  will  pick  up  your  old  range  and  connect 

same  on  Friday,  May  11." 

Which  is  to  be  connected,  the  old  or  the  new  range?    The  word 
"same"  is  often  ambiguous.    Why  not  write  letters  that  are  clear,  con- 

cise  and  easy  to  read  ? 

Another  correspondent  could  have  stated  the  same  facts  in  this  man- 
ner: 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  connect  your  new  range  on  Friday, 
May  11.  Your  old  range  will  be  picked  up  when  the  new  one 
is  installed." 

A  clear,  direct,  business-like  statement. 

Direct  Utterance  is  Forceful 


Compare  This 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  15, 

requesting  meter  card,  we  enclose 

same. 

With  regard  to  the  high  bills  that 
you  have  been  receiving,  we  can 
assure  you  that  we  have  read  the 
meter  accurately  and  that  the  gas 
has  been  used. 

I  enclose  a  check  for  $1.18 
which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  bill  for  $3.89  which 
you  paid,  and  the  corrected  bill 
for  $2.71,  which  is  enclosed  also. 


With  This 

The  enclosed  meter  card  is  sent 

at  your  request. 


Your  complaint  has  been  investi- 
gated. The  meter  has  been  read 
accurately. 


The  enclosed  check  for  $1.18  ad- 
justs your  account  on  the  basis 
of  the  accompanying  statement. 
Thank  you  for  calling  this  matter 
to  our  attention. 
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The  "We"  Attitude 

One  of  the  virtues  of  direct  utterance  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  "I's" 
and  "We's."  In  our  high-school  days  we  were  cautioned  against  the 
big  "I"  in  personal  letters.  In  business  this  sometimes  becomes  the  big 
"We."  A  customer  soon  feels  the  big  "We"  attitude  and  resents  it. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  overuse  of  the  pronouns  "I"  and 
"We."    It  means  avoiding  all  emphasis  on  selfish  considerations. 

For  instance,  what  do  you  think  of  this  statement : 

"I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  Company  cannot  accede  to 
your  request.  It  is  one  of  our  rules  that  we  do  not  give  one 
customer  what  we  do  not  give  others.  Hence,  we  cannot  raise 
the  gas  pressure  as  you  desire.  Hoping  that  we  can  serve 
you  in  other  ways,  I  am, — " 

Brevity  and  Selfishness 
There  are  two  bad  features  about  this  letter.  It  is  written  from  the 
selfish  viewpoint  and  it  is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory.  The  "we  atti- 
tude" of  the  writer  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  the  whole  "works" 
and  can,  therefore,  lay  down  the  law.  Brevity  and  direct  utterances  are 
forceful,  but  the  force  must  not  be  so  stressed  as  to  give  the  customer 
a  feeling  of  futility ;  nor  must  one's  pride  in  the  company  and  his  loyalty 
to  company  rules  be  an  excuse  for  a  domineering  tone.  The  following 
letter,  although  somewhat  lengthy,  would  be  far  more  satisfactory : 

"Your  request  has  received  much  consideration.  The  pres- 
sure at  your  meter  is  as  high  as  anywhere  on  our  system.  We 
find  that  to  supply  higher  pressure  in  general  would  be  danger- 
ous as  well  as  inefficient  for  most  uses.  Comparative  uni- 
formity of  pressure  gives  most  efficient  service  because  appli- 
ances must  always  be  readjusted  if  the  pressure  is  changed. 

"With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  have  studied  your 
request  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  find  that  a  general 
increase  of  pressure  in  your  district  would  inconvenience  a 
number  of  customers.  To  install  the  necessary  equipment  to 
give  you  alone  increased  pressure  would  be  too  costly  an  in- 
vestment, on  the  basis  of  your  present  consumption. 

"However,  we  would  like  to  have  you  satisfied  and  Mr. 
Green,  one  of  our  engineers,  will  call  upon  you.  Between  you, 
there  may  be  found  some  happy  solution  to  your  problem." 
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The  Advertising  Value  of  Letters 

All  letters  involve  not  only  the  reputation  of  the  dictator  but  in 
many  cases  the  reputation  of  the  company.  They  are  representative, 
and  every  correspondent  is,  in  a  sense,  writing  a  part  of  the  Company's 
history.  Letters  constitute  enduring  records,  and  with  the  proper  use 
of  words  the  records  may  fairly  breathe  with  life.  Words,  therefore, 
are  the  all-important  factor. 

In  the  personal,  face-to-face  interview  actions  often  speak  louder 
than  words.  In  conversations  between  persons  some  words  might 
cause  offense  were  they  not  accompanied  by  a  smile  and  a  pleasing, 
courteous  manner.  On  the  telephone,  the  hearer  does  not  see  the  facial 
expression,  and  it  is  the  tone  that  counts.  The  tone  often  speaks  louder 
than  the  words.  But  in  a  letter  everything  depends  on  words.  A 
letter  has  tone,  too,  but  the  tone  is  created  by  the  words  which  reflect 
the  author's  word-habits  and  his  state  of  mind  when  dictating.  If  the 
tone  is  selfish,  the  thought  meager,  and  the  manner  of  expression  of- 
fensive, the  unfavorable  impression  remains  in  the  reader's  mind  long 
after  the  letter  has  served  its  main  purpose.  Every  letter  has  an  ad- 
vertising value,  good  or  bad,  for  the  company.    A  bad  letter  generates 

ill-will. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  that  pleases  is  a  reminder  of  service  being 
rendered.  It  is  a  document  attesting  to  the  efficiency  of  the  writer  and 
the  organization  he  represents— a  good-will  advertisement  for  the  com- 
pany. In  the  letter  last  quoted  the  writer  advertised  a  service  of  thought 
and  consideration  for  the  customer.  In  behalf  of  his  company  he  paved 
the  way  toward  securing  increased  consumption  from  this  customer. 
Why  not  make  every  letter  do  likewise? 

Study  the  following  letter  with  "the  advertising  value"  in  mind: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  13,  with  which  you  re- 
turned a  bill  for  $4.89,  we  wish  to  say  that  there  was  a  mistake 
and  we  enclose  corrected  bill  for  $3.80." 

That's  all  there  was  to  the  letter.  It  seems  to  leave  the  customer 
wondering  if  mistakes  are  regular  occurrences.  There  is  no  good-will 
advertising  here.    Another  clerk  might  have  written : 

"The  enclosed  bill  is  to  replace  the  one  you  returned  July 
13.  Thank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  our  attention.  You 
will  understand  that  with  thousands  of  bills  to  be  sent  out  each 
month,  there  is  bound  to  be  an  error  some  time.  You  may  be 
assured  that  the  account  is  perfectly  correct.  We  are  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you." 
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Notice  the  frequent  use  of  "you."  The  first  writer  used  the  phrase 
"we  wish  to  say."  Instead  of  "wishing,"  why  not  say  it?  In  another 
instance  given  above  the  writer  uses  "would  say."  Why  not  take  the 
positive  attitude  and  eliminate  these  useless  phrases?  The  last  letter 
does  not  "wish  to  say"  anything ;  it  says  it  in  positive,  assuring  tones 
— tones  that  advertise  positive  service. 

"We"  is  a  good  word  if  used  sparingly.  Compare  the  "you  attitude" 
of  the  above  letter  with  the  "we  attitude"  of  the  following : 

"We  are  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  We  want 
to  state  that  we  were  correct. 

"We  made  an  investigation  of  your  account.  We  found  that 
we  have  not  made  an  error  in  reading  the  meter,  nor  in  the 

bookkeeping. 

"We  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  that  you  did  use  the  gas. 
Your  bill  will  probably  be  lower  next  month." 

The  first  sentence  is  superfluous.  It  adds  one  unnecessary  "we"  and 
that  relic  of  the  last  century,  "ult."  If  you  must  refer  to  the  letter  and 
date,  why  not  use  English  instead  of  a  Latin  abbreviation?  The 
second  sentence  begins  with  the  useless,  "we  want  to  state."  The  next 
paragraph  emphasizes  what  "we"  did;  also  that  "we"  were  correct. 
The  next  to  last  statement  "rubs  it  in."  The  last  sentence  accom- 
plishes nothing  unless  it  may  be  future  trouble  for  the  company.  The 
person  who  dictated  this  letter  was  a  self-important  individual;  his 
letter  shows  that  he  is  only  concerned  with  what  "we"  think,  and  not 
with  advertising  "our  service." 


Beginnings  and  Endings 

In  previous  chapters  dealing  with  personal  contacts  we  stressed  the 
importance  of  extending  the  proper  greeting  and  leave-taking  to  the 
customer.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  proper  beginnings  and  end- 
ings to  letters.  One  of  the  letters  quoted  above  started,  "I  regret  to 
inform  you  that  the  company  cannot  accede  to  your  request."  Off  to 
a  bad  start !  Is  not  the  corrected  form  of  that  letter,  "Your  request 
has  received  much  consideration,"  far  better?  The  customer  is  being 
considered.    There  is  a  good  start.    He  reads  hopefully  on. 

Then  note  the  close  of  the  first  letter,  "Hoping  that  we  can  serve  you 
in  other  ways, — ."  Trite  and  commonplace.  But  see  the  ending  of 
the  second  letter  which  started  so  hopefully.  "Between  you,  there  may 
be  found  some  happy  solution  to  your  problem."  It  ends  hopefully, 
though  the  letter  has  been  written  to  refuse  a  request. 
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Again,  study  the  last  two  complete  letters  quoted.  The  first  begins, 
"The  enclosed  bill  is  to  replace  the  one  you  returned  July  13."  This  is 
a  direct  statement  of  the  business  in  hand.  The  next  sentence  thanks 
the  customer,  and  the  letter  closes,  "We  are  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
you."  A  good  beginning  and  a  good  ending.  The  latter  begins:  "We 
are  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult."  Moth-eaten!  And  it  ends, 
"Your  bill  will  probably  be  lower  next  month."  What  relief  does  that 
afford  ? 

Get  your  letters  off  to  a  good  start  and  leave  the  customer  with  a 
favorable  impression.  If  you  have  to  refuse  him,  leave  him  hopeful  for 
the  future.  At  least,  let  him  be  satisfied  that  you  have  given  his  request 
due  consideration.     Such  letters  create  good- will. 

Stock  Phrases — Faulty  Expressions 

Examine  the  following : 

Poor:  "We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  under  date  of  June  6,  re- 
questing .  .  .  ." 

Better :  "Your  letter  of  June  6,  requests  .  .  .  ." 

Do  not  use  "receipt"  and  "under  date  of." 

Poor:    "If  this  adjustment  is  not  satisfactory  notify  the  writer." 

Better:  "Please  notify  me  if  you  desire  further  information  on  this 
matter." 

Poor:    "Your  favor  received  and  contents  noted.' 

Better :    *' Your  letter  has  been  read  with  interest.' 

The  first  Hne  is  an  example  of  stilted  language. 

Poor:  "We  had  a  case  like  that  recently  and  this  party  .  .  .  .  " 

Better:    "One  of  our  customers  recently  had  a  similar  problem." 

Poor :    "Awaiting  your  further  orders  .  .  .  .  " 

Better :    "Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us  ....  " 

Poor :    "I  have  before  me  your  letter." 

Better :    "Thank  you  for  your  letter." 

Customers  do  not  care  where  you  have  their  letters. 

Poor:    "Your  check  for  January  has  come  to  hand." 

Better :    "Thank  you  for  the  check  covering  the  January  bill." 

Use  Reference  Books 
A  list  of  common  faults  may  be  added  to  indefinitely.  Only  a  few 
are  given  here  to  indicate  their  nature.  Misspelling  and  poor  punctua- 
tion add  to  the  little  errors.  The  dictionary  habit  is  a  good  one,  and  if 
you  have  many  letters  to  write,  study  a  handbook  of  English  Composi- 
tion.   Keep  it  handy,  and  refer  to  it  often. 
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Real  improvement  in  letter-writing  does  not  come  through  reading 
such  material  as  you  find  in  this  chapter.  This  is  just  a  beginning.  It 
supplies  something  to  think  about  at  the  start.  Actual  improvement 
only  comes  from  daily  practice  on  the  job  in  everything  you  write. 


Improvement  vs.  High-Flown  Language 

Improvement  does  not  mean  the  cultivation  of  a  lofty  vocabulary. 
The  language  of  our  ordinary  conversation  is  the  language  for  letters. 
Imagine  a  customer  receiving  this : 

"All  employees  commissioned  to  index  meters  have  creden- 
tials that  are  properly  authenticated.  The  man's  picture  and 
his  own  peculiar  signature  are  irrefragable  evidence  of  his 
identity.' 
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What  this  writer  wishes  to  say  is: 

"Our  meter  readers  carry  identification  cards,  and  you  may 
be  certain  he  is  the  proper  man  by  his  picture  and  signature." 


Courtesy  Letters 

Many  companies  are  using  so-called  courtesy  letters.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  and  how  they  should  be  used,  but 
Welcome  Letters,  and  Farewell  Letters  are  in  general  use. 

Welcome  letters  are  those  addressed  to  new  customers  immediately 
after  service  has  been  connected.  Those  responsible  for  sending  them 
should  be  sure  the  customer  is  a  new  customer  and  that  the  service  is 
connected  before  the  letter  is  sent.  Thank  you  letters  are  sent  to  pur- 
chasers of  merchandise  or  to  those  making  payments  of  various  kinds 
to  the  company  as,  for  instance,  the  final  installment  on  a  gas  refrigera- 
tor. Sales  appeals  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  thank  you  letters; 
they  are  good-will  builders  only.  Farewell  letters  are  to  bid  a  cus- 
tomer good-bye  when  he  is  leaving  the  company's  territory.  This  is 
sent  to  the  address  furnished  by  the  customer  for  sending  his  final  bill. 

Courtesy  letters  must  not  be  "gush."  They  should  give  a  feeling  of 
sincerity.  They  must  not  be  too  long,  and  they  must  not  be  too  obvi- 
ously "form  letters  of  good-will."  They  should  be  signed  by  the  man- 
ager, district  manager,  or  vice-president  in  charge  of  customer  or  com- 
mercial relations.    A  rubber  stamp  signature  should  not  be  used. 
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Welcome  Letters 

These  are  brief  letters,  carefully  prepared  in  simple  language,  sug- 
gesting helpfulness.  They  add  a  human  touch  to  the  business  relation- 
ship. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  wording  and  the  amount  of  information  to 
be  put  into  a  welcome  letter.  One  example  used  oy  an  eastern  electric 
company  is  quite  long.  It  starts  out  with  a  word  of  greetmg;  then  it 
lists  the  seven  branch  offices  of  the  company  and  continues : 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  services  which  can 
be  rendered  to  you  at  these  offices.  At  any  of  them  you  can 
pay  your  bills,  discuss  your  problems  with  competent  men  and 
women,  and  see  for  yourself  many  new  and  fascinating  ways 
to  make  that  great  force,  ELECTRICITY  your  servant. 

"We  can  show  how  ELECTRICITY  can  supply  all  the 
blessings  of  heat,  light,  power  and  even  cold — how  it  can  wash 
for  you,  iron  for  you,  heat  your  home  or  office,  make  your 
toast,  chill  your  icebox,  and  do  a  score  or  more  of  other  things. 

"We  can  show  you  how  correct  lighting  and  properly  placed 
fixtures  and  lamps  can  transform  and  beautify  your  home — 
how  a  little  touch  here  and  there  can  accomplish  results  that 
will  delight  you — show  you  these  things  actually  worked  out 
in  display  rooms  at  these  offices. 

"No  matter  what  your  needs,  you  will  find  courteous  service 
and  a  desire  to  be  helpful  to  you  at  all  our  offices. 

"Pick  out  the  nearest  one  and  make  it  a  point  to  stop  in  there 
the  next  time  you  are  in  that  vicinity,  thereby  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  you  personally  our  appreciation  of  your 
patronage." 

The  majority  of  letters  are  shorter  and  avoid  much  of  the  "we  atti- 
tude" that  is  noticeable  in  this  example.  The  first  paragraph  almost 
says,  "Perhaps  you  don't  know  how  competent  and  great  we  are."  The 
second  paragraph  would  be  better  if  it  started  with  the  word,  "electric- 
ity." The  third  paragraph  suggests  that  the  customer's  home  is  now 
ugly  and  in  need  of  transforming,  and  again  it  takes  "us"  to  show  the 
customer  how  it  can  be  done.  The  last  two  paragraphs  are  good,  but 
nullified  by  what  has  gone  before.  When  sales  appeals  creep  into 
courtesy  letters,  they  invariably  become  neither  good  sales  letters,  nor 
good  courtesy  letters. 

The  power  of  suggestion  is  a  remarkable  thing.  Specimens  of  good 
welcome  letters  are  shown  in  Samples  1  and  2.     Sample  1  succeeds  in 
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suggesting  that  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager  will  be  given  to 
each  customer.  It  makes  the  customer  feel  important  to  receive  such 
a  letter.  There  is,  however,  a  bad  suggestion  concerning  service.  Note 
the  sentence  beginning,  "If  at  any  time  you  do  not  receive  the  satisfac- 
tory service  to  which  you  are  entitled,  .  .  ."  "Oh,  ho !"  says  the  cus- 
tomer, "they  intend  to  give  good  service,  but  the  manager  knows  very 
well  they  don't.  I'll  let  him  know  about  that  fellow  who  took  my  appli- 
cation." Sample  2  avoids  such  a  reaction  from  the  customer.  Its  sug- 
gestion is  positive.  It  says  just  enough  to  be  an  ideal  welcome  letter. 
Sample  1  could  be  improved  by  substituting,  "If  at  any  time  I  can 
personally  assist  you,  I  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  would  let  me 
know." 

Thank  You  Letters 

These  letters  are  not  in  such  general  use  as  the  welcome  letter.  They 
are  chiefly  to  show  the  company's  appreciation  for  merchandise  patron- 
age. A  variation  of  the  thank  you  letter  may  be  used  after  interrup- 
tions in  service  or  after  unavoidable  delays.  The  purpose  here  is  to 
thank  the  customer  for  his  patience  and  to  assure  him  that  the  company 
appreciates  his  cooperation.  Sample  3  is  of  this  type.  When  a  New 
York  bank  was  putting  up  its  new  skyscraper  building,  it  sent  similar 
letters  to  those  within  sound  of  the  riveting,  asking  pardon  for  the  noise. 
Hundreds  of  letters  were  received  in  answer.  From  their  pleasantness 
one  might  think  the  senders  liked  the  sound  of  the  riveting. 

Sample  4  is  a  specimen  of  the  thank  you  letter  sent  after  a  mer- 
chandise purchase.  W^hat  do  you  think  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  it  suggests?  It  is  not  really  a  good  thank-you  letter  because  it  is 
used  as  a  device  for  bringing  in  prospects. 

Compare  the  impression  that  Sample  4  might  make  upon  the  cus- 
tomer with  the  human,  personal  touch  secured  by  Sample  5.  WTiich 
sample  appeals  to  you  more  ?  Which  would  tend  to  make  the  customer 
use  the  gas  company's  service  more  freely? 

Sample  6  is  a  specimen  thank  you  letter  which  is  sent  after  the  final 
payment  on  deferred-payment  purchases.  The  thanking  should  not 
be  too  profuse.    Why  ? 

Farewell  Letters 

The  farewell  letter  expresses  appreciation  for  the  customer's  past 
patronage.  It  expresses  regret  at  the  severance  of  business  relations.  It 
wishes  the  customer  success  and  happiness  in  his  new  home.  And  it 
states  the  hope  that  the  company  may  have  the  privilege  of  serving  the 
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customer  sometime  again  in  the  future.     Sample  7  is  a  letter  of  this 
type. 

Good-Will  Through  Correspondence 

Correspondence  can  build  good-will.  The  chief  fault  with  most  of  it 
is  the  failure  to  think  in  terms  of  the  customer.  Too  many  letters 
drastically  serve  notice  to  the  customer  that  he  must  do  something  or 
that  he  has  done  something  he  should  not  have  done,  or  that  the  com- 
pany is  always  right. 

Even  notices  warning  that  a  meter  will  be  locked  for  non-payment 
can  be  firm,  yet  with  the  sting  removed.  Compare  samples  8  and  9. 
Which  do  you  think  would  better  serve  to  keep  the  customer  friendly? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  keep  delinquent  customers  friendly  ? 

Courtesy  letters  help  to  make  the  business  grow.  They  need  careful 
preparation  if  they  are  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  tone  of  all  letters 
is  important,  but  the  tone  of  courtesy  letters  is  especially  so.  They  must 
avoid  bad  suggestions  that  are  caused  by  the  use  of  phrases  so  trite 
that  they  are  meaningless. 

Whether  you  write  or  dictate  letters  as  part  of  your  job,  or  not,  a 
study  of  this  material  is  valuable.  It  gives  you  a  valuable  background 
for  Book  V,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  how  to  make  the  business 
grow. 


Sample  3- 
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Samples  of  Letters 

■Welcome  Letter 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  as  one  of  our  new  customers  and 
thank  you  for  your  patronage. 

The  intention  of  our  entire  organization  is  to  serve  you 
courteously  and  well.  If  at  any  time  you  do  not  receive  the 
satisfactory  service  to  which  you  are  entitled,  I  will  con- 
sider it  a  favor  if  you  inform  me  so  that  I  may  give  your 
wishes  my  personal  attention. 


Sample  2 — Welcome  Letter 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a  customer  of  the  X.  Y.  Z. 

Gas  Company. 

This  company  is  untiring  in  its  effort  to  provide  a  service 

which  will  be  satisfactory  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

We  want  you  to  enjoy  your  relations  with  us,  and  if  at 

any  time  we  may  assist  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
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-Thank  You  Letter 

We  are  enlarging  our  mains  on  Cherry  Lane  to  give  the 
new  residents  on  Bluff  Street  Extension  the  benefit  of  our 
service.  This  work  may  cause  certain  irregularities  in  your 
service  which  are  unavoidable. 

The  cooperation  of  our  customers  on  Cherry  Lane  has  been 
splendid.  We  hope  that  you  will  bear  with  us  until  the 
work  is  completed. 

-Thank  You  Letter 

We  are  interested  to  know  how  your  gas  appliances  are 
functioning. 

When  we  installed  your  equipment,  we  accepted  an  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  our  service  to  you,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
100%  efficiency.  Obviously  the  appliance  is  an  important 
part  of  this  service;  but  we  cannot  know  how  well  it  is 
serving  you,  unless  you  tell  us. 

In  case  any  unforeseen  "kink"  has  developed,  or  just  to 
assure  us  of  your  continued  satisfaction,  will  you  kindly 
return  the  enclosed  postal  card,  properly  checked?  It  re- 
quires no  stamp.  Just  drop  it  in  the  box. 
On  the  card  you  will  also  find  space  for  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  friends  who  may  be  interested  in  a  gas  appli- 
ance similar  to  yours.  As  an  inducement  for  your  coop- 
eration, we  are  reserving  for  you  an  attractive  set  of  bridge 
score  pads,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  on  receipt  of  the 
above  information. 


Sample  5 Thank  You  Letter 


Mr.  Green,  one  of  our  salesmen,  tells  me  you  have  just  pur- 
chased one  of  our  Magic  Chef  ranges.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  It  is  a  great  appliance  and  will  give  you  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

New  appliances  sometimes  need  regulating.  You  will  be 
sure  to  let  us  know  if  we  can  assist  you  in  any  way  in 
securing  its  best  operation,  won't  you  ? 
Have  you  ever  talked  to  one  of  our  Home  Service  repre- 
sentatives ?  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  Miss  Smith 
to  see  you.  She  is  a  specialist  in  getting  the  best  use  out  of 
a  range  and  will  gladly  discuss  with  you  the  operation  of 
your  other  appliances. 
Thank  you  for  your  patronage,  Mrs.  Watson. 
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Sample  6 — Thank  You  Letter 

We  have  received  the  final  payment  on  your  Electrolux 
refrigerator.    Thank  you. 

We  know  you  have  found  it  a  pleasure  to  have  this  modern 
convenience  in  your  home.  It  certainly  is  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing to  know  that  the  food  is  being  kept  at  a  temperature 
constantly  below  50  degrees,  to  know  that  there  are  plenty 
of  ice  cubes  ready  for  a  cool  drink,  and  to  be  able  to  vary 
the  menu  with  frozen  salads  and  desserts.  Our  customers 
tell  us  that,  after  experiencing  gas  refrigeration,  they  would 
have  no  other  kind. 

Your  patronage  is  appreciated,  and  be  assured  that  to  serve 
you  is  our  aim  and  privilege. 

Sample  7 — Farewell  Letter 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  service  at  the  above  ad- 
dress is  being  discontinued.  We  regret  that  you  no  longer 
are  to  be  one  of  our  family  of  customers.  We  have  enjoyed 
serving  you. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  you  to  your  new  location,  and, 
should  you  return  to  our  territory,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  in- 
deed to  serve  you  again. 

Sample  8 — Notice  That  Meter  Will  he  Locked 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  your  gas  bill  is  unpaid. 

If  not  paid  on  or  before  July  10,  your  meter  will  be  locked. 

-Notice  That  Meter  Will  he  Locked 

We  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  notify  you  that  your  gas 
bill  is  unpaid.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these  matters 
slip  attention.  It  is  part  of  our  service  to  remind  custom- 
ers of  overdue  accounts. 

However,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  on  sending  notices. 
We  must  lock  some  meters.  Our  collector  will  call  on  or 
before  July  10.  If  satisfactory  settlement  is  not  made  by 
that  date,  your  meter  will  have  to  be  locked. 


Sample  9- 


NoTES  AND  Comments  on  Chapter  IX 

Get  copies  of  some  old  letters  that  you  have  dictated  and  compare 
them  with  the  material  in  this  chapter.  Note  below  any  poor  expres- 
sions you  have  used,  and  substitute  better  ones  to  take  their  place. 
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Chapter  X 
THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  JOBS 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  covered  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
more  important  duties  assigned  employees  engaged  in  contacting  with 
large  proportions  of  the  gas-using  public.  However,  meter  readers, 
order  and  adjustment  clerks,  correspondents,  telephone  operators  and 
others  who  fill  the  more  obvious  jobs  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  a 
true  cross-section  of  the  average  gas  company  personnel.  What  may  at 
first  hand  appear  to  be  a  small  job  handled  by  a  so-called  specialist  may 
in  actual  practice  be  a  key  position  so  far  as  contacts  with  the  public 
are  concerned. 

In  reality,  no  position  occupied  by  a  gas  company  employee  is  a  spe- 
cial job,  nor  is  the  one  who  occupies  it  a  specialist  if  by  that  term  is 
meant  an  individual  who  can  shut  himself  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
organization  and  still  carry  on  successfully  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
public  relations.  All  employees,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  positions 
occupied  or  the  duties  assigned,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  company  or- 
ganization. Poor  performance  at  one  point  takes  its  toll  at  that  par- 
ticular point  and  affects  all  other  points.  To  be  satisfactory,  gas  serv- 
ice must  be  of  high-grade  character  at  every  point,  and  no  service  short 
of  a  universally  good  service  is  desired  by  the  progressive  operators  of 
gas  companies  today.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  inquire  into 
some  additional  jobs  that  go  to  make  up  the  complete  picture. 

Information — But  How  Much  ? 

In  many  gas  companies  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees to  occupy  the  highly  exacting  position  of  information  clerk.  As 
is  generally  the  case,  the  information  clerk  is  the  first  point  of  attack  for 
the  irate  customer.  It  is,  also,  the  first  stopping  place  for  the  customer 
who  is  in  a  hurry  but  who  wants  to  obtain  promptly  all  the  facts  in- 
volved in  some  specific  problem  which,  to  him,  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  at  that  moment.  Because  they  are  attracted  by  the 
word  "Information"  many  customers  believe  that  any  and  all  problems 
can  be  solved  at  that  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duties  of  the  aver- 
age information  clerk  are  to  answer  every  inquiry  as  fully  as  possible, 
and,  where  special  handling  is  necessary,  to  direct  the  customer  to  the 
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proper  person.     How  to  do  this  tactfully  and  pleasantly  requires  much 
patience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  company  procedure. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  information  clerk's 
duties  on  the  score  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  customers'  re- 
quests call  for  speciaHzed  knowledge  in  their  successful  handling.  The 
sooner  customers  are  directed  to  the  proper  persons  in  the  organization, 
the  smoother  will  be  the  contacts,  it  is  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
formation clerks  have  performed  extremely  valuable  service  in  seeing 
that  customers  are  directed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  proper  persons 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  to  serve  them.  Furthermore, 
such  clerks  generally  dispose  of  a  large  number  of  customers  in  a  day 
whose  questions  are  easily  answered  at  that  particular  station  in  the 
company.  In  your  group  discussions,  it  will  be  emphasized  that  an 
information  clerk  who  merely  acts  as  a  buffer  or  whose  conception  of 
the  job  is  to  "pass  the  buck,"  will  in  time  be  supplanted  by  one  who 
will  handle  the  job  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  customer  and  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  or  her  own  convenience.  Good  judgment  will 
dictate  how  far  one  can  go  in  giving  information. 

The  Home  Service  Representative 

The  Home  Service  representative  might  be  cited  as  a  good  example 
of  the  so-called  specialist  who  may  operate  on  her  own  initiative, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  opposite  is  the  truth  in  actual  practice.  Some  time 
ago  a  woman  who  had  bought  a  new  gas  range  called  at  the  office  of 
the  gas  company  and  said  to  one  of  the  demonstrators,  "I  came  in  to 
see  if  some  one  could  tell  me  how  to  can  peaches  in  my  new  oven."  The 
next  day  this  demonstrator  met  the  Home  Service  director  and  said, 
"There  was  a  lady  in  here  yesterday  morning  and  she  wanted  to  know 
how  to  can  peaches  in  her  new  range.  Well,  I  told  her  the  best  I  could, 
but  I  don't  know  much  about  canning  peaches.  I  didn't  send  her  up  to 
your  office  because  I  didn't  think  you  would  want  to  be  bothered  with 
her." 

"Bothered  with  her!"  exclaimed  the  home  service  director.  "That 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  advice  our  department  was  established  to  give. 
Evidently  I'll  have  to  do  some  missionary  work  among  you  salesmen, 
for  you  haven't  caught  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  home  service  work." 

The  opportunities  for  making  friends  and  for  ironing-out  service 
troubles  that  are  available  to  the  Home  Service  representative  are  be- 
yond computation.  The  aim  of  Home  Service  is  to  improve  the  atti- 
tude of  the  customer  and  this  is  done  by  making  calls  right  in  the  home. 
One  director  tells  of  her  experience  in  making  a  survey  call  and  being 
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met  with  "That  gas  company  is  hard-hearted  but  I  guess  everything  is 
all  right."  The  Home  Service  girl  could  tell  that  everything  was  not 
all  right  and  in  conversation  learned  that  the  gas  bills  were  considered 
to  be  too  high. 

The  range  was  examined  and  a  yellow  flame  was  detected.  This  was 
adjusted  and  proof  was  given  through  a  study  of  the  meter  to  show 
that  the  new  flame  actually  used  less  gas.  This  and  adjustments  of 
some  other  complaints  changed  a  doubter  to  a  friend. 

Home  contacts  such  as  this  make  many  friends  for  the  gas  company. 
There  are  calls  on  new  customers  on  the  gas  lines,  follow-up  calls  on 
purchasers  of  new  equipment,  complaint  calls  on  poor  service,  request 
calls  for  information  or  assistance  in  baking,  and  survey  calls.  The 
last  type  of  call  is  a  house-to-house  call  in  certain  assigned  districts. 
Many  trivial  cases  of  dissatisfaction  and  some  that  are  not  so  trivial 
are  uncovered  and  settled  by  Home  Service  women  or  by  other  depart- 
ments after  the  complaints  are  brought  to  their  attention. 

Home  Service  workers  and  the  service  men  should  become  acquainted 
with  each  other's  work.  Many  companies  have  interchanging  classes  so 
that  each  may  have  the  attitude  and  information  of  the  other.  This 
same  interchange  of  ideas  between  Home  Service  women  and  salesmen 
would  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Ideas,  suggestions  and  leads  coming  into  the  Home  Service  depart- 
ment from  the  other  departments  of  a  company  enable  the  Home  Serv- 
ice girls  to  perform  an  exceedingly  valuable  service.  Here  is  another 
example  when  team  work  brings  a  large  reward.  When  the  salesman, 
fitter,  complaint  clerk  and  all  others  in  contact  positions  work  in  har- 
mony with  and  support  the  Home  Service  department,  the  standard  of 
gas  service  in  the  customer's  eyes  is  almost  sure  to  be  improved. 

What  Can  the  Elevator  Operator  Do? 

First,  he  can  do  his  full  part  as  a  contact  employee  by  operating  his 
car  safely  and  efiiciently,  and  by  displaying  a  courteous  and  considerate 
manner  to  all  who  depend  upon  him  for  transportation.  The  best  in- 
formation clerk  in  the  world  will  have  her  work  nullified  if  the  elevator 
operator  does  not  know  the  location  of  important  contact  employees  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  discharging  customers  on  the  wrong  floors.  Moreover, 
customers  frequently  ask  operators  questions  of  a  general  nature  which 
it  is  possible  to  answer  without  a  brusque,  "You'll  have  to  see  the  in- 
formation clerk  on  the  main  floor."  Previous  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  enemy-forming  habit  of  shunting  customers  from  one  place  to 
another,  only  to  have  the  exasperating  process  repeated  for  the  second 
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time  for  no  reason  other  than  that  some  employee  **did  not  know  that 
Miss  Jennings  had  moved  to  the  third  floor."  A  breakdown  in  service 
at  a  point  far  removed  from  the  company's  office  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  the  breakdown  occurs  right  at  headquarters  the  customer  may 
easily  suspect  that  things  are  rotten  at  the  core. 

During  the  time  the  elevator  is  occupied  and  is  moving,  the  operator 
is  in  command  of  his  own  little  army  so  to  speak.  For  brief  periods  of 
time  he  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is,  naturally,  the  gas 
company  to  everyone  in  his  charge.  Customers  do  not  care  for  idle 
conversation  with  him  during  these  periods,  nor  do  they  think  highly  of 
him  if  he  takes  advantage  of  his  surroundings  and  jokes  with  other  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  car.  Elevator  operators  are  just  as  important 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  good  customer  relations  as  many  another  employee 
with  an  important  sounding  title.  Courtesy,  dignity,  agreeableness  and 
close  attention  to  the  maneuvering  of  the  car  with  safety  of  transporta- 
tion the  prime  consideration,  all  go  to  make  up  the  highly  efficient  ele- 
vator operator. 

The  Employment  Department 

In  a  certain  large  gas  company  an  average  of  fifty  persons  a  day  call 
at  the  employment  department  and  apply  for  positions.  For  years  the 
officers  of  this  company  paid  slight  attention  to  the  public  relations  as- 
pect of  this  department's  work  for,  as  they  thought,  it  was  far  removed 
from  any  connection  with  the  actual  service  problems  of  the  company. 
Then  one  day  a  letter  arrived  from  a  customer,  criticising  the  employ- 
ment department  in  these  words : 

Yesterday  I  applied  for  a  position  in  your  company.  I  was 
handed  a  blank,  asked  to  fill  it  out  and  leave  it  with  a  clerk. 
I  tried  to  engage  the  clerk  in  conversation  but  he  said  he  didn't 
have  time  to  talk,  that  the  application  form  told  the  whole 
story. 

I  received  less  friendly  attention  from  your  company  than  I 
did  from  any  employment  agency  in  this  city.  Do  you  think 
this  is  right?  Remember,  please,  I  am  a  customer  of  your 
company.    Does  this  mean  anything  to  you  ? 

Thereafter,  the  employment  department  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  study.  This  showed  that  the  treatment  given  applicants  was 
far  below  the  standard  maintained  generally  by  the  company.  A  month 
later  the  conditions  complained  of  in  the  letter  had  disappeared  and 
today  the  employment  department  of  that  company  functions  one  hun- 
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dred  per  cent  from  the  standpoint  of  satisfactory  customer  contacts.  In 
another  company,  thousands  of  interviews  with  customers  are  held 
each  year  by  employment  department  clerks,  who  utilize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  impart  information  of  value  to  the  company.  As  one  execu- 
tive expresses  it,  ''The  work  of  this  department  would  seem  to  be  miles 
removed  from  the  actual  job  of  selling  gas  service,  but  in  reality  it  is 
very  definitely  a  part  of  the  complete  picture.  Persons  who  enter  our 
employment  department  feel  under  obligation  to  us.  We  seize  that  op- 
portunity to  make  more  and  better  friends  for  the  company." 

After  Working  Hours — What? 

Does  an  employee's  obligation  to  the  company  cease  as  soon  as  he 
stops  work  for  the  day  ?  How  far  should  one  go  in  upholding  the  repu- 
tation of  the  company  outside  working  hours?  Let  us  look  at  two  illus- 
trations to  get  the  point. 

The  party  at  Mabel's  house  was  in  full  swing  when  Fred  Smith,  an 
adjustment  clerk  in  the  gas  company,  entered  with  his  girl  companion. 
Upon  seeing  Fred,  Ralph  Summers  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said  so 
that  all  could  hear,  *'Hey,  Fred,  I've  got  a  bone  to  pick  with  you."  **Go 
ahead,"  said  Fred,  "I  can  stand  it  if  you  can."  "Well,"  continued 
Ralph,  "you  fellows  down  at  the  gas  office  have  messed  up  things  for 
sure  in  my  house.  Mother  couldn't  get  the  range  to  work  yesterday  and 
called  the  company.  A  man  would  be  up  right  away,  they  said,  but  up 
to  ten  minutes  ago  he  hadn't  appeared.  We  have  eaten  three  cold  meals 
so  far  and  believe  me  I'm  going  to " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  Fred.  "I  quit  work  three  hours  ago 
and  when  I  quit,  I  quit,  understand?  I  take  all  sorts  of  abuse  during 
working  hours,  but  I  don't  take  it  outside  working  hours,  see?  If  you 
have  a  complaint  to  register,  beat  it  to  the  company  and  don't  blow  off 
in  a  place  like  this." 

There  were  giggles  and  muffled  laughter  at  this,  and  "Atta-boy,  Fred, 
you  tell  'em,"  from  Fred's  girl  companion. 

"I  didn't  expect  you  to  do  anything  about  it  now,"  explained  Ralph 
a  bit  sheepishly,  "but  I  thought  I  would  mention  it  as  long  as  you  are 
with  the  company." 

"Call  up  the  president,"  countered  Fred.  "He  says  he  wants  to  hear 
from  customers  who  are  sore.    Go  ahead,  call  him  up." 

"Call  the  president,  call  the  president,"  chided  the  others.  Ralph, 
however,  decided  to  forget  about  it,  temporarily.  A  half  hour  later  he 
slipped  quietly  from  the  room  and  telephoned  the  president.  That  offi- 
cial promised  to  have  a  man  at  his  house  in  an  hour.    Ralph  reported 
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this  to  Fred,  who  replied,  "All  right.  Why  shouldn't  the  president  snap 
into  it  ?  What  has  he  got  to  do  ?  Let  him  sit  for  eight  hours  at  the  com- 
plaint desk  and  at  night  he  wouldn't  be  conscious." 

When  Ralph  arrived  home  that  night  his  mother  greeted  him  with 
the  news  that  the  range  had  been  fixed  and  that  someone  representing 
himself  to  be  the  president  of  the  gas  company  had  telephoned  to  find 
out  if  everything  were  satisfactory. 

"I  called  him  up,"  explained  Ralph.  "That's  what  Fred  Smith  sug- 
gested at  the  party,  and  I  took  him  up  on  it." 

"That  was  little  enough  for  Fred  to  suggest,"  said  Mrs.  Summers. 

"Pardon  me,  mother,  but  that  was  a  lot  for  Fred  to  do.  He  is  one 
of  those  fellows  who  forgets  the  company  one  minute  after  five  o'clock 
at  night  and  doesn't  think  of  it  again  until  nine  o'clock  the  following 
morning."  t 

How  many  Fred  Smiths  have  you  met  oflF  the  job  ?  Would  you  call 
him  a  loyal  employee  of  the  company  ? 

Miss  Swann  Makes  Her  Debut 

Consider  this  illustration : 

During  a  municipal  campaign  in  the  West,  a  leading  politician  invaded 
a  small  town  served  by  gas  from  a  large  company  in  the  adjoining  city. 
On  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  the  campaigner  let  loose  a  vitriolic  attack 
on  the  gas  company.    At  one  point  in  his  impromptu  address  he  asked : 

"Did  you  ever  go  in  that  company's  office  and  get  decent  treatment? 
Have  you  noticed  the  kind  of  people  you  have  to  deal  with — a  bunch 
of  pin-heads,  know-nothings,  dumb-bells,  boobs.  ..." 

At  that  moment  a  shrill  voice  at  the  back  of  the  crowd  cried : 

"That  is  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  an  em- 
ployee of  the  gas  company.  Do  I  look  like  a  pin-head,  a  know-nothing, 
a  boob  ?" 

The  crowd  turned  as  cne  and  fastened  its  attention  on  Miss  Nellie 
Swann,  complaint  clerk  at  the  company.  Miss  Swann  talked  as  she 
edged  her  way  to  the  steps  and  stood  beside  the  speaker.  Several  times 
the  campaigner  tried  to  interrupt  but  the  crowd  yelled  him  down. 

"Give  the  lady  a  chance.  Let  her  alone.  Go  on,  madam,"  the  crowd 
yelled,  as  the  complaint  clerk,  now  turned  campaigner  herself,  defended 
her  company  against  the  other's  unjustified  attack.  She  talked  for  per- 
haps ten  minutes  and  then  turned  to  face  the  politician.  He  had  slipped 
away,  a  badly  outpointed  and  beaten  contestant  for  the  public's  support 
at  the  polls. 

Later  that  evening  a  reporter  interviewed  Miss  Swann. 
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**I  never  made  a  speech  before  in  my  life,"  she  said.  "I  happened  to 
be  passing  this  corner  and  heard  what  that  man  said.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  wouldn't  let  him  get  away  with  it,  and  I  didn't.  I'd  do  it  again, 
too,  and  so  would  almost  every  employee  of  our  company." 

A  newspaper  the  following  morning  commented  on  a  certain  politician 
whose  experience  in  a  nearby  town  the  night  before  had  proved  the  old 
assertion  that  "he  was  long  on  wind  and  short  on  facts."  "Corporation 
baiting  isn't  the  popular  and  profitable  sport  it  used  to  be,"  said  this 
paper. 

Do  you  believe  Miss  Swann  was  under  any  obligation  to  defend  her 
company?    Would  you  do  likewise  under  similar  circumstances? 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  X 

Use  the  space  below  for  your  answers  to  the  questions  asked  in  the 
text  of  this  chapter. 


: 


,: 
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Case  Study 

Read  the  story  through ;  then  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  story 
and  answer  the  questions  on  the  Question  Sheet  which  is  to  be  found 
within  the  back  page. 

"I  want  to  file  a  complaint  about  high  bills,"  said  Mrs.  White  to  the 

floorman  at  the  gas  company's  office. 

"Kindly  see  Mr.  Ralph  who  sits  at  the  first  desk  over  there,"  said  the 
floorman  pointing  to  a  desk  over  which  there  was  a  sign  reading  "High 
Bill  Adjuster." 

"Are  you  Mr.  Ralph?"  asked  Mrs.  White. 

1.  "Right,"  replied  the  other. 

"I  want  to  see  you  about  high  bills,"  explained  Mrs.  White. 
Ralph  examined  the  bill  Mrs.  White  had  with  her,  asked  how  many 
persons  there  were  in  her  family,  the  number  and  kinds  of  appliances, 

and  then  said ; 

"I'll  send  an  investigator  to  your  house  to  look  over  things." 

"Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Mrs.  White. 

2.  "That's  all  I  can  do,"  he  said.     "The  investigator  will  get  the 

facts." 
"Maybe  there  is  a  mistake  in  my  bill,"  she  suggested. 

3.  "Don't  worry  about  that,  madam,"  replied  Ralph.  "You  pay  this  bill 
at  the  cashier's  window,  and  if  we  find  it  isn't  right  we'll  make  an  ad- 
justment." 

Mrs.  White  approached  the  cashier's  window.  She  wondered  if  she 
were  not  entitled  to  a  little  more  attention  than  she  had  received  from 
Ralph.  She  handed  the  cashier  the  bill  and  the  exact  change  in  payment. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  cashier. 

"Oh !  I  forgot  to  tell  that  man  I  was  moving,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

"What  man,  madam?"  asked  the  cashier. 

"That  man  over  there— Mr.  Ralph,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

4.  "He  doesn't  handle  such  cases,"  advised  the  cashier.  "Call  at  the 
service  department  and  they'll  fix  you  up." 

"Service  Department?"  repeated  Mrs.  White. 

5.  "Yeah,  service  department,"  said  the  cashier.    "You'll  see  it  over 

there  to  the  left." 

At  the  service  department,  orders  for  locking  and  unlocking  the 
meter  were  filled  out  and  Mrs.  White  entered  the  appliance  salesroom. 
Here  she  purchased  a  small  space  heater  and  asked  that  it  be  delivered  to 
her  new  address  on  the  morning  of  February  6.  Her  meter  was  to  be 
unlocked  at  the  new  apartment  that  morning. 
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"You  can  count  on  it,"  said  the  clerk. 

Mrs.  White  returned  home.  An  hour  later  Simpson,  a  high  bill  in- 
vestigator for  the  gas  company,  arrived. 

6.  "Are  you  the  Mrs.  White  who  made  a  complaint  about  high  bills  ?" 
was  his  greeting.  Mrs.  White  admitted  she  was.  "All  right,"  continued 
Simpson,  "I'll  take  a  look  around  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

In  five  minutes  he  had  made  his  investigation. 

7.  "Everything's  jake,"  he  stated.  "The  range's  dirty — grease  on 
the  burners.    Better  tell  your  girl  to  wash  those  burners." 

"You  mean  that  the  dirty  burners  are  responsible  for  my  high  bills  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  White. 

"No,  I  didn't  say  that,"  answered  Simpson.  "Your  bills  are  all  right 
— there's  no  trouble  here." 

"Then  why  do  you  mention  my  dirty  range  ?"  insisted  Mrs.  White. 

8.  "Because  it  needs  cleaning,"  was  Simpson's  quick  answer. 
"W^ere  you  sent  here  to  find  fault  with  my  housekeeping?"  snapped 

Mrs.  White. 

Simpson  put  on  his  hat. 

9.  "No  argument,  lady,"  was  his  parting  remark  as  he  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  White  addressed  a  fiery  note  to  the  "Complaint  Department"  of 

the  company.     She  said  Simpson's  remarks  had  been  "insulting." 
The  following  day  she  received  an  answer.    It  read : 

10.  "Yours  of  the  38th  received  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  wish 
to  say  that  party  complained  of  will  be  asked  to  make  full  explanation. 
After  investigating  same  we  will  report  to  you. 

"Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  make  everything  right,  we  remain 

Capitol  Gas  Company." 
(Signed)  Philip  May,  For  the  Company. 

Mrs.  White  moved  into  her  new  apartment  early  on  the  morning  of 
February  6.  Her  space  heater  had  been  promised  for  delivery  that 
morning.  It  arrived  at  a  few  minutes  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  delivery  man  explaining  that  it  was  the  company's  regular  time  for 
delivering  in  that  part  of  town. 

"But  it  was  promised  for  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

11.  "Then  the  fellow  who  told  you  that  didn't  know  his  business," 
said  the  delivery  man.  "We  come  out  here  in  the  afternoons,  not  the 
mornings." 

After  he  was  gone  Mrs.  White  left  her  apartment  to  purchase  some 
groceries.  When  she  returned  the  janitor  informed  her  that  a  man 
from  the  gas  company  had  called  to  turn  on  the  gas. 
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"He  said  he'd  call  back  again  in  a  little  while,"  said  the  janitor. 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  White.  "I  thought  the  gas  was 
already  on.    I  arranged  everything  two  weeks  ago." 

Another  hour  passed  and  no  gas  service.  Finally,  the  doorbell  rang 
and  Charles  Johnson,  a  fitter,  identified  himself  and  said  he  had  come 
to  connect  the  space  heater.  This  was  Mrs.  White's  opportunity  to  vent 
her  feelings.  For  five  minutes  Johnson  listened  closely  to  a  flood  of 
complaints  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before  from  an  angry  customer. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  speak  he  measured  his  words  and  said 

slowly : 

12.  "I'll  make  everything  right,  Mrs.  White." 

"I  don't  believe  it — I  can't  believe  it,  not  after  this,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

13.  "I'm  telephoning,"  said  Johnson  as  he  sped  down  the  stairs.  He 
called  the  shop  and  spared  no  one's  feelings.  Hogan,  the  fitter  who  had 
the  order  for  unlocking  Mrs.  White's  meter,  had  not  called  his  office  in 
more  than  an  hour. 

"Stick  on  the  job,"  ordered  the  shop  superintendent.     "I'm  sending 
out  another  fitter  this  minute." 
Johnson  returned  to  Mrs.  White's  apartment. 

14.  "Everything  is  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry  I  cannot  unlock  the 
meter,  but  another  man  is  on  the  way  from  the  shop.  He'll  unlock  the 
meter  and  I'm  staying  right  here  to  see  that  you  get  service."  He  looked 
about  him.    "Can't  I  help  arrange  some  of  this  furniture  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  White.    "That  divan  belongs  over  there." 

Johnson  had  it  shifted  in  a  moment.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  dining-room  table.  Using  his  screw-driver  he  fastened  the  legs  to 
the  table.  Then  he  set  up  and  connected  the  space  heater  so  that  it 
would  be  ready  when  the  gas  was  turned  on. 

"You're  different,"  said  Mrs.  White  after  she  had  watched  him. 
Johnson  ignored  the  remark  and  kept  on  working. 

The  fitter  dispatched  from  the  shop  arrived  in  due  time,  the  gas  was 
turned  on  and  Johnson  tested  out  his  work.  In  the  meantime  Mrs. 
White  had  prepared  a  cup  of  coffee  for  herself,  and  was  placing  one 
potato  in  the  oven  to  bake  it  just  as  Johnson  came  to  report  his  work 
finished. 

"I  hope  my  gas  bills  aren't  as  high  here  as  they  were  in  my  old  place," 
she  remarked  to  Johnson  who  had  seen  the  one  potato  enter  the  oven. 

"Are  you  baking  just  one  potato?"  he  asked. 

"Every  day — one  potato,"  she  answered.  "My  husband  won't  eat 
potatoes  any  other  way." 

15.  "I  suggest,  then,  that  you  buy  one  of  those  top-burner  plates  and 
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"You  can  count  on  it,"  said  the  clerk. 

Mrs.  White  returned  home.  An  hour  later  Simpson,  a  high  bill  in- 
vestigator for  the  gas  company,  arrived. 

6.  "Are  you  the  Mrs.  White  who  made  a  complaint  about  high  bills?" 
was  his  greeting.  Mrs.  White  admitted  she  was.  "All  right,"  continued 
Simpson,  "I'll  take  a  look  around  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

In  five  minutes  he  had  made  his  investigation. 

7.  "Everything's  jake,"  he  stated.  "The  range's  dirty— grease  on 
the  burners.    Better  tell  your  girl  to  wash  those  burners." 

"You  mean  that  the  dirty  burners  are  responsible  for  my  high  bills  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  White. 

"No,  I  didn't  say  that,"  answered  Simpson.  "Your  bills  are  all  right 
— there's  no  trouble  here." 

"Then  why  do  you  mention  my  dirty  range  ?"  insisted  Mrs.  White. 

8.  "Because  it  needs  cleaning,"  was  Simpson's  quick  answer. 
"Were  you  sent  here  to  find  fault  with  my  housekeeping?"  snapped 

Mrs.  White. 

Simpson  put  on  his  hat. 

9.  "No  argument,  lady,"  was  his  parting  remark  as  he  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  White  addressed  a  fiery  note  to  the  "Complaint  Department"  of 

the  company.     She  said  Simpson's  remarks  had  been  "insulting." 
The  following  day  she  received  an  answer.    It  read : 

10.  "Yours  of  the  28th  received  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  wish 
to  say  that  party  complained  of  will  be  asked  to  make  full  explanation. 
After  investigating  same  we  will  report  to  you. 

"Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  make  everything  right,  we  remain 

Capitol  Gas  Company." 
(Signed)  Philip  May,  For  the  Company. 

Mrs.  White  moved  into  her  new  apartment  early  on  the  morning  of 
February  6.  Her  space  heater  had  been  promised  for  delivery  that 
morning.  It  arrived  at  a  few  minutes  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  delivery  man  explaining  that  it  was  the  company's  regular  time  for 
delivering  in  that  part  of  town. 

"But  it  was  promised  for  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

11.  "Then  the  fellow  who  told  you  that  didn't  know  his  business," 
said  the  delivery  man.  "We  come  out  here  in  the  afternoons,  not  the 
mornings." 

After  he  was  gone  Mrs.  White  left  her  apartment  to  purchase  some 
groceries.  When  she  returned  the  janitor  informed  her  that  a  man 
from  the  gas  company  had  called  to  turn  on  the  gas. 
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"He  said  he'd  call  back  again  in  a  little  while,"  said  the  janitor. 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  White.  "I  thought  the  gas  was 
already  on.    I  arranged  everything  two  weeks  ago." 

Another  hour  passed  and  no  gas  service.  Finally,  the  doorbell  rang 
and  Charles  Johnson,  a  fitter,  identified  himself  and  said  he  had  come 
to  connect  the  space  heater.  This  was  Mrs.  White's  opportunity  to  vent 
her  feelings.  For  five  minutes  Johnson  listened  closely  to  a  flood  of 
complaints  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before  from  an  angry  customer. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  speak  he  measured  his  words  and  said 

slowly : 

12.  "I'll  make  everything  right,  Mrs.  White." 

"I  don't  believe  it— I  can't  believe  it,  not  after  this,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

13.  "I'm  telephoning,"  said  Johnson  as  he  sped  down  the  stairs.  He 
called  the  shop  and  spared  no  one's  feelings.  Hogan,  the  fitter  who  had 
the  order  for  unlocking  Mrs.  White's  meter,  had  not  called  his  office  in 
more  than  an  hour. 

"Stick  on  the  job,"  ordered  the  shop  superintendent.  "I'm  sending 
out  another  fitter  this  minute." 

Johnson  returned  to  Mrs.  White's  apartment. 

14.  "Everything  is  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry  I  cannot  unlock  the 
meter,  but  another  man  is  on  the  way  from  the  shop.  He'll  unlock  the 
meter  and  I'm  staying  right  here  to  see  that  you  get  service."  He  looked 
about  him.    "Can't  I  help  arrange  some  of  this  furniture  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  White.    "That  divan  belongs  over  there." 

Johnson  had  it  shifted  in  a  moment.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  dining-room  table.  Using  his  screw-driver  he  fastened  the  legs  to 
the  table.  Then  he  set  up  and  connected  the  space  heater  so  that  it 
would  be  ready  when  the  gas  was  turned  on. 

"You're  different,"  said  Mrs.  White  after  she  had  watched  him. 
Johnson  ignored  the  remark  and  kept  on  working. 

The  fitter  dispatched  from  the  shop  arrived  in  due  time,  the  gas  was 
turned  on  and  Johnson  tested  out  his  work.  In  the  meantime  Mrs. 
White  had  prepared  a  cup  of  coffee  for  herself,  and  was  placing  one 
potato  in  the  oven  to  bake  it  just  as  Johnson  came  to  report  his  work 
finished. 

"I  hope  my  gas  bills  aren't  as  high  here  as  they  were  in  my  old  place," 
she  remarked  to  Johnson  who  had  seen  the  one  potato  enter  the  oven. 
'Are  you  baking  just  one  potato?"  he  asked. 

'Every  day — one  potato,"  she  answered.     "My  husband  won't  eat 
potatoes  any  other  way." 

15.  "I  suggest,  then,  that  you  buy  one  of  those  top-burner  plates  and 
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covers,"  said  Johnson.  ''It's  a  shame  to  use  a  big  oven  just  to  bake  one 
potato'    You  can  do  the  same  thing  with  one  top  burner/' 

"Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  confessed  Mrs.  W  hite.  "I'll  try  it. 
Maybe  that  accounts  in  part  for  the  high  bills." 

'*It  most  certainly  does,"  said  Johnson. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  White.     "You  know  your  business,  young  man. 

Johnson  departed  with  a  feeling  that  he  done  his  best  to  make  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  White.    He  had  been  gone  perhaps  thirty  minutes  when 

Hogan  arrived. 

"I'm  from  the  gas  company  to  turn  on  your  gas,"  he  said.     "I  was 

here  earlier  but  you  were  not  home." 

16.  "What  do  you  mean,  earlier?"  cried  Mrs.  White.  "You  were 
here  three  hours  ago.    Get  out  of  here.    I've  had  my  gas  connected." 

She  shut  the  door  in  Hogan's  face. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  COURSE 

I.  Read  the  book  through.  Where  there  are  pages  for  making  notes, 
make  them  on  the  first  reading.  If  you  change  your  point  of 
view  later,  change  the  notes.  Do  not  tear  pages  out  of  the  book. 
These  books  are  your  own  personal  property  and  the  notes  are 
your  own  personal  observations. 

II.  Then  study  the  book,  chapter  by  chapter.  When  you  go  through 
the  book  this  time,  test  yourself  by  means  of  the  review  work  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  Put  your  observations  and  comments 
down  at  this  point  in  the  space  provided. 

III.  If  there  are  questions  that  occur  to  you  which  you  would  like  dis- 
cussed, if  there  are  points  in  the  book  that  are  not  clear  to  you, 
or  if  you  disagree  with  some  point  made,  make  a  note  of  these 
questions  or  points  in  the  space  provided  for  them  at  the  back 
of  the  book. 

IV.  Take  all  such  questions  and  comments  with  you  to  your  confer- 
ences on  the  Course  and  bring  them  up  for  discussion. 

V.  Any  questions  or  problem  situations  that  are  not  answered  satis- 
factorily for  you,  write  out  upon  the  space  provided  on  the  Ques- 
tion Sheet  which  accompanies  the  book. 

VI.  Fill  out  the  Question  Sheet  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  you 
receive  your  book  and  return  to  your  conference  leader  or  to 
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The  Secretary,  A.  G.  A.  Course 

J.  DAVID  HOUSER  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

chanin  building 
New  York  City 
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Chapter  I 

MAKING  THE  BUSINESS  GROW 

Stability  of  the  Gas  Industry 

In  Book  II  we  made  some  general  observations  on  the  gas  industry, 
its  steady  growth  in  the  past  and  its  present  prospects  for  expansipn 
in  the  future.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  necessary  background  of 
information  on  which  to  approach  the  material  covered  in  this  book, 
let  us  look  again  into  the  industry's  past  and  re-emphasize  certain  funda- 
mentals which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  problems  of  today. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  gas  business  originated  in  Lon- 
don, in  1812,  it  was  almost  exclusively  a  lighting  business.  For  several 
decades  it  appeared  almost  certain  that  the  industry  was  to  dominate 
the  lighting  field,  so  strong  was  its  hold.  Then  the  blow  fell.  Edison's 
electric  light  came  on  the  market  and  ever)i:hing  was  changed.  The  gas 
business  had  to  find  new  outlets,  new  uses  for  its  product,  or  eventually 
quit.  But  the  business  was,  on  the  whole,  soundly  and  conservatively 
financed  and  well-managed,  with  plenty  of  resourcefulness  and  fight  in 

reserve. 

All  of  us  know  what  happened  in  the  following  years.  Today  the  gas 
business  is  almost  exclusively  a  heating  business.  The  complete  and 
swift  "about  face"  executed  by  the  gas  companies  was  made  without 
missing  a  step.  Before  they  could  register  a  positive  gain,  however, 
they  had  first  to  find  new  business  to  make  up  for  annual  losses  of  the 
lighting  load.  For  years  it  was  a  bitter  struggle.  Finally,  the  victory 
was  won,  but  not  without  feeding  the  junk  pile,  and  adopting  a  complete 
change  in  methods  of  selling  and  a  new  approach  in  dealing  with  the 
public. 

Today,  we  know  that  the  industrial,  commercial  and  financial 
"muscle"  developed  in  shifting  the  gas  business  from  lighting  to  heat- 
ing, has  enabled  the  business  to  get  results  undreamed  of  when  the 
shift  began.  In  the  last  eleven  years,  for  example,  the  manufactured 
gas  industry  has  made  and  distributed  more  gas  than  had  been  made 
in  all  of  the  previous  107  years  since  the  first  gas  company  began 
operation  in  London  in  1812. 

Was  it  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  or  bad  fortune  that  forced  the  in- 
dustry to  execute  its  "about  face"  and  win  new  markets?     As  one 
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industrial  leader  expresses  it,  'The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  gas  industry  was  the  invention  of  Edison's  electric  light." 

Rise  of  the  Natural  Gas  Industry 

The  first  recorded  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  was  at 
Fredonia,  New  York,  in  1821.  La  Fayette  saw  it  there  on  his  triumphal 
tour  of  the  country.  The  natural  product  is  found  mostly  in  or  near 
petroleum  fields.  It  has  had  several  periods  of  high  industrial  import- 
ance since  petroleum  development  began,  but  nothing  like  that  which 
has  come  from  the  discovery  of  the  immense  new  gas  fields  within  recent 
years  in  the  south,  the  southwest,  the  northwest  and  the  far  west. 

Pipe  lines  now  carry  natural  gas  up  to  500  miles  from  the  remote 
sources  of  supply  to  centers  of  population  and  industry.  Lines  of 
1,000  miles  and  more  are  on  the  way.  So  useful  is  the  product  and 
so  great  the  apparent  supply,  that  practical  men  envision  the  country 
criss-crossed  by  gas  pipe  lines  much  as  it  is  now  traversed  by  railroads. 

The  present  trend  is  toward  coordinating  natural  gas  resources  and 
facilities  with  existent  manufactured  gas  systems,  thus  enhancing  the 

industry's    industrial,    social 
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"-^"^  and     all-around     usefulness. 

The  value  of  natural  gas 
service  to  small  communities 
and  even  to  comparatively 
large  centers  which  have 
lacked  gas  service  adequate 
for  industrial  expansion  and 
large-scale  employment, 
needs  no  emphasis  here.  The 
entrance  of  natural  gas  serv- 
ice into  many  heretofore  soft 
coal  and  wood-burning  com- 
munities has,  according  to  one  authority,  "ch*anged  the  face  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  areas  affected." 

In  the  manufactured  gas  business  it  is  figured  that  transportation 
and  distribution  equipment  represent  60%  or  more  of  the  total  invest- 
ment. Maintenance  of  the  transmission  and  distribution  systems,  in 
all  details  from  main  laying  and  pipe  jointing  to  protection  from  soil 
erosion,  is  a  problem  common  to  both  manufactured  and  natural  gas, 
and  no  easily-solved  one. 

Load  factor  is  the  greatest  single  element  in  the  economics  of  long- 
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distance  gas  transportation.  And  load  factor  brings  up  all  the  details 
of  marketing,  from  utilization  on  one  hand  and  rate  making  on  the 
other,  to  personal  salesmanship  in  disposing  of  the  product  and  personal 
service  to  customer-users. 

Rapid  Rise  in  Gas  Sales 

Except  in  the  matter  of  production,  the  problems  of  manufactured 
gas  and  natural  gas  companies  are  practically  identical.  Generating 
plants  and  their  expansion  do  not  have  to  be  provided  and  financed  for 
natural  gas.  However,  gas-bearing  reserves  to  supplant  depleted  areas 
do  have  to  be  provided  and  financed. 

The  natural  gas  output  of  the  country  in  1929  was  approximately  two 
and  one-half  times  the  output  of  1922,  only  seven  years  before.  The  in- 
crease in  1929  over  1928  was  better  then  20%,  an  impressive  increase  for 
a  single  year  of  declining  business.  The  merits  of  natural  gas  in  point  of 
efficiency,  convenience,  cleanliness  and  economic  advantage  are  beyond 
question.  There  are  apparently  immense  reserves  of  it  available.  How- 
ever, the  sources  of  supply  are  usually  remote  from  the  potential  large- 
volume  markets  for  gas,  and  large-scale  financing  is  required  for  getting 
the  product  to  those  markets.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
considered  likely  that  natural  gas  development,  both  financially  and  in- 
dustrially, may  turn  out  to  be  the  very  largest  phase  of  public  utility 
and  public  service  development  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  popular  mind,  electricity  is  the  modern  industrial  giant  of 
paramount  significance — a  miracle-working  giant.  But  electricity  and 
gas  are  simply  different  forms  of  energy.  Taking  them  as  the  "Energy 
Twins,"  gas  is  much  the  larger.  By  the  engineering  formula  for  trans- 
lating one  kind  of  energy  into  terms  of  another,  the  combined  manu- 
factured and  natural  gas  production  of  1929  in  the  United  States  was 
the  energy  equivalent  of  835,300,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity, 
or  more  than  nine  times  the  country's  total  production  of  electricity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  investment,  this  gas  industry  of  ours  is  now 
some  150  millions  better  than  a  five  billion  dollar  industry,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  a  billion  dollars  in  1929.  Natural  gas  enter- 
prises account  for  something  more  than  a  third  of  that  total  invest- 
ment, and  they  had  about  42%  of  the  total  revenue  in  1929. 

The  Appliance  End  of  the  Business 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  for  the  first  50  years  of  their  ex- 
istence, many  gas  companies  which  have  been  operating  for  75  years  or 
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longer  paid  little  if  any  attention  to  the  appliance  end  of  their  business. 
At  all  of  the  conventions  of  gas  men  prior  to  1900,  practically  the  entire 
program  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  problems  of  production  and 
distribution.  In  the  last  generation  this  picture  has  changed  greatly, 
with  the  result  that  at  any  meeting  of  gas  men  held  nowadays  the  in- 
creasing of  output  is  an  important,  if  not  the  dominant,  feature  of  the 
program. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the  gas-using  equipment  was  com- 
paratively crude  and  inefficient.  Even  after  the  electric  light  was  in- 
vented and  the  gas  industry  was  spurred  on  to  greater  efforts  than 
ever,  appliances  for  domestic  service  were  built  chiefly  with  an  eye 
toward  efficient  operation  and  with  little  consideration  for  their  attrac- 
tiveness, either  in  design  or  color.  Today,  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
building  gas  appliances  is  in  line  with  the  development  in  taste  of  all 
housewives,  with  the  result  that  most  all  appliances  offered  for  sale 
add  materially  to  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

In  the  development  of  attractive  and  efficient  appliances,  the  gas 
industry  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  housekeeping  and  has  increased  the  leisure  enjoyed  by 
housewives.  Moreover,  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  such  equip- 
ment has  made  an  appeal  to  that  great  army  of  people  who  have  little 
time  to  keep  house  in  the  usual  sense  and  who,  therefore,  desire  at- 
tractive appliances  which  will  perform  their  service  quickly,  economi- 
cally, and  with  complete  satisfaction. 

Improving  Quality  and  Performance  Standards 

Without  the  agency  of  the  gas  company  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
major  lines  of  gas  appliances  would  have  come  to  be  so  universally 
used.  Extensive  and  costly  pioneering  work,  the  use  of  advertising  and 
all  manner  of  sales  effort,  and  cooperation  with  plumbers  and  other 
**sales  allies"  have  helped  to  make  the  appliance  business  the  success  it 
is  today.  However,  the  situation  was  not  always  so  satisfactory.  In 
order  to  assure  the  sale  of  safe  equipment,  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion established  its  laboratory  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Before  appliances 
were  built  to  such  exact  standards  as  now  exist,  much  gas-using  equip- 
ment was  of  a  bargain-counter  nature.  Complaints  of  appliance  opera- 
tion were  usually  interpreted  as  due  to  poor  gas  or  poor  service  rendered 
by  the  gas  company. 

In  citing  an  example,  an  official  of  one  gas  company  says :  "You  will 
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remember  that  February,  1926,  was  one  of  the  coldest  winter  months 
in  years.  During  one  particularly  cold  period,  I  passed  a  second-hand 
furniture  store.  On  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  windows  were  perhaps 
100  gas  radiators.  I  did  not  see  a  single  one  of  modern  type  in  the 
entire  display.  All  were 
rusty  and  all  more  or  less  noL'(u.jT  d  bo/o 
battered.     I  was  tempted  to  '^ 

buy  the  whole  lot  and  break 
them  up,  but  I  was  deterred  ^ 
by  the  thought  that  if  I  did 
that  with  50  or  100  and  the 
news  got  around,  I  would 
find  my  territory  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  all  such  ap- 
pliances in  the  country  and 
would  find  myself  forced 
into  the  junk  business.  The 
American  Gas  Association  and  its  membership  have  educated  people 
away  from  the  use  of  such  equipment  and  have  taught  them  to  select 
appliances  with  care  and  discrimination." 

Without  an  improvement  in  all  departments  of  the  appliance  end  of 
the  business,  the  gas  industry  could  not  have  made  its  growth  record  of 
recent  years.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  further  improve- 
ment. The  industry  is  right  now  engaged  in  extensive  research  pro- 
grams toward  this  end. 

In  a  three-room,  cold  water  flat  in  the  poor  section  of  town  lived 
Mrs.  White,  a  widow,  and  her  two  children.  When  the  collector  for 
the  company  called  one  day  he  detected  the  odor  of  escaping  gas.  He 
traced  it  to  a  cheap  and  inferior  make  of  space  heater  which  Mrs.  White 
said  she  had  purchased  from  a  plumber. 

"That  piece  of  junk  will  kill  you  if  you  don't  watch  out,"  warned  the 
collector.  "You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  buy  such  trash.  First 
thing  you  know  you'll  all  be  dead.  Why  don't  you  buy  such  things  at 
the  gas  company's  office  ?" 

The  widow  was  too  startled  to  answer  at  the  moment.  Finally,  she 
said: 

"You  mean  it  is  dangerous — that  it  might  kill  us  ?" 

'Sure,  it'll  kill  you,  if  you  don't  watch  your  step,"  replied  the  collector. 

'What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  pleaded  helplessly. 

'Take  it  to  the  plumber  and  demand  your  money  back,"  advised  the 
gas  man.    "He  ought  to  be  jailed  for  selling  such  stuff." 
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The  collector  left  and  Mrs.  White  turned  off  the  heater.  Later  she 
called  upon  the  plumber  and  repeated  what  the  collector  had  said.  The 
plumber  was  furious  and  telephoned  the  sales  manager  of  the  gas 
company  that  he  was  through  with  the  company  for  life. 

"I  advised  that  woman  against  purchasing  that  heater,"  said  the 
plumber,  "but  she  insisted  on  taking  it.  It's  not  the  best  heater  on 
the  market  but  it's  not  unsafe,  either." 

The  sales  manager  called  upon  the  plumber,  apologized  for  the  col- 
lector's actions  and  both  visited  Mrs.  White's  flat.  Later  that  day,  Mrs. 
White  was  supplied  with  a  heater  from  the  gas  company,  and  the 
plumber,  after  a  talk  with  the  manager,  agreed  not  to  sell  any  more 
heaters  of  the  type  condemned  by  the  collector. 

"You  performed  a  valuable  service  by  locating  a  dangerous  heater," 
said  the  manager  to  the  collector  the  following  day,  "but  you  handled  the 
case  in  the  wrong  way.  Your  talk  to  Mrs.  White  distressed  her  and 
all  but  lost  us  the  friendship  of  the  plumber.  And  yet  you  did  not 
solve  the  problem,  for  you  failed  to  advise  us  immediately  that  the 
heater  was  on  our  lines." 

"I  understand  it  now,"  said  the  collector.  "It  was  the  first  case  of 
its  kind  in  my  experience." 


The  Competitive  Situation 

In  selling  gas  service  today,  competition  is  severe  and  complexing. 
Everything  considered  it  probably  requires  more  resourcefulness  to 
meet  today's  competition  from  all  sources  than  when  the  electric  light 
began  to  supersede  the  gas  light.  Despite  this  situation,  leaders  of  the 
industry  believe  they  can  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  business  and 
can  also  greatly  accelerate  its  present  rate  of  progress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  sharper  competition  is  looked  upon  as  an  incentive,  not  a  deterrent, 
to  the  future  of  the  gas  industry. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  competition  challenging  the  gas  business 
today  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Progress  of  electric  cooking,  both  domestic  and  commercial,  water 
heating  and  refrigeration. 

2.  Progress  of  electricity  in  industrial  heating  operations. 

3.  Improved  efficiencies  in  oil-burning  house  heating  equipment  and 
decreasing  prices  of  fuel  oil. 

4.  Liquified  gases  in  industrial  applications. 

5.  Improvement  in  coal-burning  heating  apparatus,  and  organized  ad- 
vertising and  sales  efforts  by  coal  dealers. 
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6.  Changing  trends  in  habits  of  living,  with  more  emphasis  on  lux- 
uries than  on  necessities.    We  may  call  this  indirect  competition. 

Let  us  take  these  six  comp)etitive  points  and  discuss  them  briefly  from 
the  sales  point  of  view. 

The  Cooking  Load — Gas  Versus  Electricity 

The  cooking  load  is  said  to  represent  about  one-half  of  the  total  busi- 
ness of  the  manufactured  gas  industry.  Domestic  water  heating  is  a 
considerable  percentage.  Gas  refrigeration,  while  growing,  has  not  yet 
reached  sizable  proportions.  In  several  sections  of  the  country  the  main 
threat  to  gas  cooking  and  water  heating  comes  from  electricity. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  15,000,000  gas  ranges  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  This  shows  the  wonderful  popularity  of  gas  in  the 
kitchen.  There  have  been  something  like  1,000,000  electric  ranges  sold 
in  this  country  to  date.  This  proves  that  electric  cooking  is  practicable 
and  saleable.  In  1925  the  electric  ranges  sold  during  the  year  amounted 
to  85,000.  This  figure  had  grown  to  160,000  for  1928.  For  1930  the 
estimate  is  180,000.  Why  this  growth,  some  part  of  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  gas  industry  ? 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  electric  cooking  gains  because  of  de- 
termined and  expensive  sales  and  advertising  effort.  Until  recently, 
electric  ranges  were  sold  principally  where  gas  mains  did  not  exist,  but 
now  such  competition  has  entered  gas-served  territories.  The  com- 
petitive dangers  are  well  set  forth  in  a  recent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Gas  Association,  which  says  that  the 
way  to  overcome  this  competition  calls  for  a  sustained  program  of  su- 
perior sales  promotion,  including  the  expenditure  of  more  money  for 
advertising  and  the  highest  grade  sales  personnel. 

We  now  take  up  Point  No.  2,  "Progress  of  electricity  in  industrial 
heating  operations."  This  is  largely  a  technical  subject  and  must  be 
handled  by  engineers  imbued  with  fighting  sales  spirit.  There  is  no 
economic  reason  why  the  splendid  progress  of  manufactured  gas  in 
many  forms  of  industrial  applications,  should  not  continue  if  backed  by 
scientific  rate  schedules,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  management,  con- 
tinuous research  and  the  extremely  important  matter  of  prompt  and 
expert  servicing.  For  natural  gas  the  industrial  field  is  particularly 
large  and  attractive,  with  the  advantage  in  favor  of  gas. 

Competition  from  Liquefied  Gases 
Turning  to  Point  No.  3,  it  is  realized  today  that  liquefied  gas  in  the 
form  of  butane  has  become  a  serious  competitor  of  manufactured  gas 
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for  industrial  uses.  Here  again  properly  designed  rate  schedules  are 
important  to  hold  and  obtain  business.  In  the  form  of  propane,  and 
sold  as  various  bottled  gases  in  suburban  and  rural  territories,  liquid  gas 
is  not  a  competitor  and  is  serving  as  the  advance  agent  for  ultimate 
city  or  central  station  gas  service,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
latter  can  sometime  be  rendered.  These  gases,  their  development  and 
utilization,  are  of  very  great,  possibly  revolutionary,  interest  to  the 
industry. 

Developments  in  the  petroleum  industry  have  created  an  enormous 
potential  production  of  highly  concentrated,  easily  transported  and  low- 
priced  gas  in  liquid  form,  suitable  for  heating  purposes.  It  can  be  dis- 
tributed in  tanks  or  pipes,  either  as  a  gas  or  a  liquid.  Sponsors  of  this 
product  are  inaugurating  gas  service  in  very  small  communities  which 
have  not  had  gas  previously,  and  replacing  various  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured gas  in  other  small  places.  Up  to  the  present  this  product  cannot 
compete  on  a  price  basis  with  natural  gas  for  domestic,  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes,  or  with  manufactured  gas  for  domestic  purposes 
in  and  near  communities  of  substantial  size. 

Gas  companies  are  the  existing  and  best  economically  situated  re- 
tailers of  gas  for  domestic,  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  It  has 
been  suggested,  therefore,  that  they  should  properly  become  the  dis- 
tributors of  liquid  gases  as  well  as  becoming  consumers  of  these  ma- 
terials in  gas  manufacturing  and  other  processes.  This  would  not  mean 
monopoly,  because  the  field  would  still  be  open  to  other  distributors 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  raw  materials  to  draw  upon.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  this  proposal  by  a  number  of  gas  companies.  Some 
companies  are  already  in  the  butane  gas  business  and  have  built  dis- 
tributing pipe  systems  in  small  towns.  Others  are  using  butane  to 
enrich  manufactured  gas. 

Competition  in  House  Heating 

Points  Nos.  4  and  5  may  be  considered  together.  They  relate  to 
competition  in  house  heating  by  oil  and  coal.  In  this  field  we  have  a 
fuel  in  gas  that  is  the  finest  and  cleanest  agent  economically  obtainable ; 
it  also  costs  more,  as  a  rule,  but  where  natural  gas  is  adequate  in 
quantity  and  very  low  in  price  it  is  almost  universally  used.  Manufac- 
tured gas  has  made  steady  progress.  In  1927,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  42,000  homes  heated  by  manufactured  gas  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1928  the  number  had  grown  to  77,000.  In  three  years  the 
consumption  of  manufactured  gas  for  house  heating  nearly  doubled. 
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Notwithstanding  this  growth,  executives  in  the  gas  industry  are  almost 
one  in  believing  that  anything  approaching  satisfactory  expansion  of 
gas  house  heating  demands  the  most  alert,  forceful  and  intelligent  sales 
eflFort  which  the  industry  can  bring  to  bear.  Competition  with  coal  and 
oil  is  aggressive  in  many  localities,  and  the  growth  of  gas  house  heating 
has  been  the  result  of  the  hardest  kind  of  sales  work. 

Indirect  Competition 

In  reference  to  Point  No.  6,  which  deals  with  indirect  competition,  an 
experienced  official  of  one  large  group  of  companies  says: 

**This  is  the  most  easily  overcome  of  the  lot.  I  believe  this,  first 
because  if  a  family  wants  to  live,  sleep  and  eat  in  a  home  it  must  in  all 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  country  have  heat  in  winter,  and  everywhere 
fuel  to  cook  with,  and  more  or  less  hot  water.  These  things  are  basic 
in  normal  domestic  life.  They  are  indispensable.  Books,  music,  games, 
automobiles,  airplanes,  or  any  other  natural  or  synthetic  product  cannot 
take  their  place. 

"The  home  instinct  is  inbred.  Temporary  habits  of  eating  and  living 
can  have  no  broad  permanent  effect  upon  it.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
ask  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  delicatessen-minded  mother,  and  the 
hotel-bound  father. 

"Second,  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  bodily  warmth,  nourish- 
ment and  cleanliness,  the  problem  of  properly  equipping  people  with 
gas-consuming  appliances  is  comparatively  simple.  The  answer  is  found 
in  devoting  attention  to  the  direct  forms  of  competition  already  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  five  points,  and  in  adjusting  sales  and  advertising 
efforts  to  the  contemporary  style  and  tempo.  Appliance  manufacturers 
can  be  trusted  to  improve  and  adorn  their  products  to  suit  popular 
fancies  and  style  trends,  as  they  have  done  very  cleverly  during  the 
past  few  years." 

The  Need  for  Better  Sales-Promotion  Work 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  gas  business  has  become  much 
more  sales-conscious.  Its  awakening  is  reflected  in  the  increased  sales 
of  gas  already  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  That  growth  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  definite  sales-promotion  and  campaigning  to  un- 
cover new  customer  prospects  and  then  sell  them  on  the  advantages  of 
using  gas  service. 

Incidentally,  when  rightly  organized  and  pushed,  sales-promotion 
yields  certain  indirect  gains  of  actual  value.    It  tends  to  humanize  the 
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business,  to  bring  about  a  better  and  more  wholesome  public  conception 
of  the  business.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  business  that  is  out  on 
the  street  selling  its  product  in  stiff  competition,  instead  of  sitting  back 
in  a  come-and-get-it  attitude,  is  bound  to  be  on  better  terms  with  the 
public;  it  becomes,  as  one  gas  man  defines  it,  more  like  "one  of  us 
folks"  and  less  like  an  "octopus."  And  that  is  an  important  gain  for 
another  reason :  it  tends  to  keep  ourselves  and  the  public  reminded  that 
ours  is  a  keenly  competitive  business,  in  spite  of  its  being  called  a 
monopoly  business. 

Although  the  progress  made  in  sales-promotion  work  has  been  note- 
worthy, opinion  in  the  gas  industry  is  almost  unanimous  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  felt  by  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  and 
evaluate  conditions  that  many  gas  companies  have  not  been  nearly  as 
alert  in  stepping  up  their  sales  and  advertising  plans  as  they  might  have 
been.  Such  policies  for  the  most  part,  it  is  said,  have  been  ultra-conserv- 
ative. They  have  been  conservative  in  spending  larger  sums  for  new 
business  development— in  employing  brains,  energy  and  man-power 
in  adequate  volume  to  get  maximum  returns.  Happily,  the  gas  in- 
dustry has  accepted  such  criticism  as  a  challenge  to  improve  its  selling 
methods.  The  emphasis  today  is  being  placed  more  and  more  on  the 
selling  end  of  the  business,  and  rightly  so. 

At  this  point  we  may  put  the  question,  who  in  the  average  company 
organization  is  responsible  for  increasing  sales  of  gas?  Is  it  the  par- 
ticular and  special  duty  of  the  appliance  salesmen  and  the  advertising 
men  to  make  good  or  take  the  punishment?  Are  these  two  departments 
alone  to  be  held  responsible  for  increasing  the  output  or  losing  the 

business  ? 

How  about  the  meter  reader?  And  the  information  clerk,  the  fitter, 
the  collector,  the  home  service  girls,  and  others  not  definitely  assigned 
to  saleswork?  Should  they  too  be  held  responsible  for  building  up  a 
bigger  load?  Is  it  right  to  expect  them,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
duties,  to  be  salesmen  or  saleswomen?  What  can  they  do  to  sell  more 
gas? 

These  questions  and  others  will  come  up  for  fuller  discussion  in 
later  chapters,  but  the  observation  to  be  made  here  and  now  is  that 
every  employee  of  a  gas  company  is  a  sales  agent  for  his  company, 
whether  he  or  she  knows  it  or  not.  All  of  us  constitute  the  company, 
and  all  of  us,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  selling  the  one  thing  which  the  company  is  in  business  to  sell 
— gas  service. 

How  can  we  do  it  ?    By  trying  our  best,  first,  to  please  customers  in 
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the  hundreds  of  ways,  big  and  little,  that  are  at  our  disposal,  and  second, 
to  conduct  ourselves  and  execute  our  work  in  the  spirit  that  what  bene- 
fits the  company  most,  helps  us  most. 

What  the  Employee  Can  Do 

Let  us  be  a  little  more  specific  and  cite  some  actual  examples.  An 
appliance  maintenance  man  is  ordered  to  repair  a  range  on  the  cus- 
tomer's premises.  The  range  is  hopelessly  out  of  date,  a  probable 
gas-waster  and  the  one  discordant  feature  in  an  otherwise  modernly- 
equipped  kitchen.  A  few  words  to  the  housewife,  tactfully  spoken, 
describing  the  merits  of  the  newest  ranges  may  very  easily  pave  the 
way  for  a  sale.  The  least  that  any  wide-awake  maintenance  man  could 
do  for  his  company  in  the  circumstances  would  be  to  hand  in  a  card  to 
his  company  containing  the  customer's  name  and  address  and  model 
and  year  of  manufacture  of  the  range  in  question.  This  would  serve  as 
a  lead  for  a  salesman. 

The  meter  reader's  job  may  appear  to  be  drab  and  devoid  of  oppor- 
tunities for  making  sales  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  alert  and  sales- 
conscious  meter  readers  are  turning  in  prospects  each  day  which  result 
in  sales.  The  coal-burning  furnace  in  the  customer's  basement,  with 
its  attendant  ashes  and  filth,  may  be  commented  on  in  casual  and  pleas- 
ant manner  by  the  meter  reader  as  Step  No.  1  in  creating  the  desire 
for  a  gas-fired  unit,  the  ultimate  in  convenience  and  cleanliness. 

"Think  of  the  jump  you  fellows  in  the  gas  business  have  on  us," 
said  an  executive  of  a  corporation  which  deals  in  brushes.  "Your 
repairmen,  your  meter  readers  and  other  employees  on  many  occasions 
during  the  year  are  readily  admitted  to  the  customer's  premises  and  in 
some  cases  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  place.  What  an  opportunity 
to  size  up  the  customer's  requirements  in  the  way  of  new  and  improved 
gas-using  equipment !  We  have  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  methods  to  get 
in  a  home,  whereas  the  door  is  willingly  opened  to  you.  Sales?  Why, 
you  fellows  literally  have  prospects  handed  to  you  on  a  silver  platter." 

The  trouble,  to  paraphrase  a  famous  quotation,  is  that  "many  are 
called  on,  but  few  are  approached  with  sales  contact  definitely  in  mind." 

But  there  are  other  opportunities  for  making  sales  which  by  no  means 
are  restricted  to  employees  who  have  the  advantage  of  entering  the 
customer's  home  or  who  are  assigned  to  the  sales  floor  of  the  com- 
pany. Information  and  complaint  clerks,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  tele- 
phone operators — all  can  plant  the  seed  which  leads  to  a  sale.  In 
companies  where  employees  are  rewarded  for  handing  in  leads  which 
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result  in  sales,  the  best  records  often  are  made  by  those  whose  jobs  at 
first  thought  appear  to  have  no  sales-making  opportunities  connected 
with  them.  Water  heaters,  space  heaters,  ironers  and  even  complete 
house  heating  installations  have  been  sold  by  the  score  on  leads  ob- 
tained from  talking  with  customers  outside  business  hours.  Gossip  and 
idle  conversation  often  have  served  as  the  entering  wedge  for  a  few 
well-chosen  words  designed  to  make  a  sale.  Practically  every  contact 
and  every  situation  has  its  sales-making  opportunity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
alert  man  or  woman  employee  who  thoroughly  believes  in  his  own  job 
and  in  the  gas  business. 


A  Telephone  Operator  Makes  a  Sale 
A  telephone  operator  at  the  gas  company  spent  a  week-end  with  some 
persons  who  had  recently  moved  to  the  outskirts  of  town  so  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  could  have  complete  quiet.  The  din  of  city  traffic 
had  made  the  old  lady  so  nervous  that  she  jumped  at  the  slightest  noise. 
At  breakfast  the  first  morning  the  ice-man  called  and  the  telephone 
girl  noticed  that  the  mother  immediately  left  the  table  and  hurried  to 
the  front  part  of  the  house. 


"The  ice-man  dropped  a  piece  of  ice  the  other  day,"  explained  a 
member  of  the  family,  '*and  mother  nearly  hit  the  roof.  Since  then 
she  gets  as  far  away  from  the  kitchen  as  she  can  when  the  ice-man 

calls." 

"I  should  think  a  gas  refrigerator  would  be  just  the  thing  for  her," 

suggested  the  telephone  operator. 
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"The  vibration  would  drive  her  mad,"  replied  the  other. 

"But  there  is  no  vibration  with  the  gas  refrigerator,"  explained  the 
girl.  'It  is  absolutely  noiseless.  There  are  no  moving  parts,  nothing  to 
wear  out  and  aside  from  a  small  gas  flame  and  small  flow  of  water  there 
are  no  other  expenses  connected  with  its  use." 

"Maybe  the  average  person  couldn't  detect  any  noise  in  such  a  refrig- 
erator," commented  one  of  the  daughters,  "but  I'm  sure  mother  would." 

"There  is  no  noise — it  is  absolutely  silent,"  persisted  the  girl. 

"Then,  that's  what  we  need  here,"  said  the  others.  "Mother  will  have 
to  see  it,  however.  She  can't  go  down  town ;  that's  against  the  doctor's 
orders." 

"She  won't  have  to,"  said  the  girl.  'I'll  have  a  salesman  call  and 
take  her  to  the  house  nearest  here  where  there  is  a  gas  refrigerator. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  all  I  say  it  is,  and  your  mother  will 
be  convinced,  I'm  sure." 

The  following  week  a  sale  was  made  and  shortly  thereafter  the  tele- 
phone operator  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  mother  say,  "I'll  always 
be  grateful  to  you  for  suggesting  that  refrigerator." 


Future  of  the  Gas  Industry 

Vastly  increased  use  of  gas  beyond  anything  now  known  is  forecast 
by  the  trends  of  the  times.  Such  increase  is  in  line  especially  with 
conservation  practices,  with  social  and  economic  trends  toward  elimina- 
tion of  smoke,  elimination  of  trafiic-congesting  transportation  of  solid 
fuels  and  their  residues,  and  elimination  of  the  waste  in  valuable  by- 
products lost  when  fuels  are  burned  in  the  raw  state.  Today  gas  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  ideal  fuel  for  every  purpose  to  which  it  can 
be  economically  applied — clean,  convenient,  efficient,  flexible,  control- 
lable to  the  fraction  of  a  single  degree  of  temperature.  Moreover,  as 
research  and  invention  expand,  the  opportunities  for  the  further  eco- 
nomic use  of  gas  are  enhanced  accordingly.  As  one  industrial  forecaster 
puts  it,  "the  use  of  solid  fuel  will  become  as  obsolete  as  candle  light." 

The  natural  gas  supply  will  doubtless  outlast  any  of  us  now  living. 
The  manufactured  gas  industry,  as  every  employee  knows,  is  linked 
forever  with  coal.  Coal  is  nature's  great  repository  of  energy  now  but 
crudely  utilized.  The  conversion  of  coal  into  gas  and  collateral  prod- 
ucts offers  the  one  and  only  means  of  unlocking  the  secrets  of  this  vast 
treasure  house  of  energy  and  placing  its  gifts  at  the  disposal  of  civilized 
peoples.  From  every  standpoint — economics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
health  and  the  American  standard  of  living,  the  gas  industry  occupies 
a  strategic  position. 
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Review  of  Chapter  I 

The  investment  in  distribution  equipment  is  higher  in  the  natural  gas 
business  than  it  is  in  the  manufactured  gas  business.    Why  is  this? 

Of  the  four  features  below  which  one  is  the  most  important  (check 
one)  for  a  gas-using  appliance  to  possess? 

(  )   Economy. 

(  )   Beauty. 

(  )   Durability. 

(  )  Safety. 

Jot  down  below  six  selling  points  or  advantages  in  favor  of  gas  fuel. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

State  two  advantages  of  gas  refrigeration. 

1 

2 

Mention  three  ways  in  which  contact  employees  may  help  their  com- 
pany to  increase  the  domestic  use  of  gas. 

1.     

2 

3 

Which  fuel  do  you  believe  will  dominate  the  future  heating  business 
of  the  nation? 

(        )  Oil. 

(         )   Coal. 

(         )  Gas. 
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State  two  reasons  for  your  choice. 


1. 
2. 


Do  you  know  of  any  employee  of  your  company  whose  job  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  or  her  to  secure  information  which  might 
result  in  the  sale  of  a  new  appliance  ? 

(         )  Yes; 

(         )  No. 

If  your  answer  is  "Yes"  what  position  does  that  employee  occupy? 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  I 


Chapter  II 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HOME 

That  the  American  home  has  undergone  some  striking  and  even 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  past  ten  years  is  a  fact  known  to  every  alert 
employee  of  the  gas  industry.  At  various  times  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  American  housewife  is  today  the  dominating  factor  in  the  pur- 
chasing world.  We  readily  admit  such  an  assertion,  for  all  about  us 
we  see  evidences  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Let  us  pause  here  in  order 
to  absorb  some  facts  which  may  astound  many  of  us  who  have  not 
given  the  matter  more  than  passing  attention. 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  tells  us  that  women  spend 
fifty-two  billion  dollars  a  year,  $350,000  a  minute.  Forty-one  per  cent 
of  the  checking  accounts  and  48%  of  the  savings  accounts  are  in  the 
names  of  women.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  of  the  largest 
public  utility  system  in  the  United  States  are  women. 

It  was  women  who  were  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  self- 
starters  and  closed  cars.  They  did  not  stop  there,  however.  The 
demand  for  color,  artful  design  and  luxurious  upholstery  also  came  from 
women.  They  had  something  to  say  about  bigger  and  more  powerful 
eiigines,  too.  And  since  they  did  more  driving  than  the  men  they  made 
the  first  demands  for  high  test  gasoline.  The  automobile  manufacturer 
was  forced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  American  housewife  or  go  out 
of  business.  One  manufacturer  was  slow  in  doing  so.  His  sales  dropped 
with  a  terrifying  suddenness.  A  competitor  captured  these  lost  sales 
and  gained  thousands  of  others.  Finally,  the  then  slow-to-see  manu- 
facturer built  a  new  car,  the  Ford,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
proofs  obtainable  today  of  the  American  woman's  power  and  dictation 
in  the  purchasing  world. 


Understanding  the  Homemaker's  Problems 
How  many  industries  do  you  suppose  are  in  as  close  contact  with  the 
American  home  as  the  gas  industry  ?  We  do  not  know  of  any  which 
comes  closer  to  home  problems  and  the  conditions  of  the  home  than 
the  gas  business.  Gas  service  goes  into  the  heart  of  the  home,  without 
middleman  or  go-between.  It  is  a  home  necessity,  so  much  so  that  only 
those  who  have  been  denied  it  temporarily  because  of  an  unfortunate 
interruption  really  understand  its  true  worth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  argued  that  the  gas  business  can  dictate  its  own 
terms  to  its  customers,  since  they,  the  customers,  must  have  gas  service. 
In  the  old  days,  such  an  attitude  was  conceivable.  It  did  not  last  for 
long,  however.  Today  it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  ignore  the  de- 
mands of  customers.  More  than  that,  the  industry  could  not  operate 
efficiently  if  the  demands  of  customers  were  not  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided for  years  ahead  of  time. 

The  gas  industry  is  proud  of  its  past  record  in  lifting  burdens  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  woman,  but  it  will  make  far  greater 
progress  in  that  direction  in  the  future.  The  executives  in  the  gas 
business  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  biggest  job 
ahead  is  selling.  More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  merchandising 
end  of  the  business  than  ever  before.     Research,  market  analysis  and 
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other  forms  of  investigational  work  are  putting  valuable  data  at  our 
disposal — data  which  would  have  been  thrown  away  as  useless  ten  years 
ago  because  it  would  not  have  been  properly  understood  then. 

As  to  woman's  buying  habits,  we  know  that  she  is  more  emotional 
than  man.  She  is  more  concerned  with  her  surroundings,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  objects  and  furnishings  of  her  home.  She  is  constantly 
demanding  something  diflFerent — something  with  more  color  in  it,  more 
style,  more  up-to-dateness.  The  keynote  of  her  buying  habits  seems 
to  be  change.  Eye-appeal  is  all  important  to  her.  She  is  more  in- 
fluenced by  it  than  are  men.  In  one  way  this  is  a  good  thing,  for  it  is 
easier  to  get  her  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  drawback,  for  it 
is  more  difficult  to  hold  her  attention.  Men  like  action  appeals — what 
a  product  does,  how  a  thing  works,  the  mechanism  of  it.  Women  are 
first  interested  in  how  it  looks.  This  is  why  the  American  housewife 
has  demanded  such  striking  changes  in  design,  color,  style. 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  emphasized  the  need  of  understanding 
the  customer's  point  of  view  if  we  expect  to  make  pleasant  contacts 
for  our  business.  To  make  the  gas  business  grow  we  must  go  a  bit 
further  and  understand  the  housewife's  problems.  But  even  that  is  not 
sufficient.  After  we  know  the  housewife's  problems,  we  must  take  the 
final  step  and  see  how  we  can  relate  our  product  and  our  appliances  to 
her  problems,  and  do  our  very  best  to  aid  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
those  problems. 


Homemaking  Problems  Today 

Every  contact  employee  knows  as  the  result  of  his  or  her  personal 
experience  with  customers,  some  of  the  problems  which  face  the  Ameri- 
can home  today.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  be  engaged  in  business  to 
know  this.  We  face  certain  problems  in  our  own  homes,  not  occa- 
sionally but  every  day.  A  person  could  be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and 
still  know  of  their  existence. 

The  editors  of  leading  magazines  for  women  have  given  this  matter 
careful  study  for  years,  and  have  classified  the  homemaker's  chief  prob- 
lems under  these  five  main  heads :  . 

1.  Food  and  cookery. 

2.  Fashions  and  clothing. 

3.  Homebuilding,  installation,  decoration. 

4.  Care  and  feeding  of  children. 

6.  Beauty,  toilet  and  personal  hygiene. 
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The  rating  of  these  may  vary  according  to  class,  locality  or  income, 
but  they  still  remain  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  home.  There 
are  also  certain  trends  which  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
modern  homemaker.  As  contact  employees  we  must  know  something 
about  these  trends  or  we  will  fail  to  understand  our  customers  and 
their  points  of  view.  Here  are  six  of  the  most  important  ones  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  gas  business : 

1.  The  home  used  to  be  a  workshop.  Today  it  is  regarded  as  the 
center  of  social  and  cultural  development.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  remember  we  are  considering  trends. 

2.  There  is  a  noticeable  movement  toward  smaller  homes,  the  kitch- 
enette apartment  and  the  apartment  hotel.  "Shoe-box  living,"  this 
has  been  called. 

3.  Hand  labor  in  the  home  is  fast  disappearing.  Automatic  control 
of  heating  and  a  variety  of  appliances,  easy  to  use  and  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  attached  to  their  use,  have  replaced  hand  labor.  The  scarcity 
of  servants  is  largely  responsible  for  this  trend.  We  are  told  that  98% 
of  all  homemakers  are  doing  their  own  work. 

4.  In  home  cooking,  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  food  values,  smaller 
portions  and  ease  and  rapidity  in  preparation.  Menus  are  being  sim- 
plified.   Quantity  has  given  way  to  quality,  plus  style  and  service. 

5.  Eleven  million  women  have  entered  business.  The  trend  is  toward 
"hand-to-mouth"  housekeeping,  with  a  demand  for  packaged  foods, 
canned  products  and  swift  and  efficient  means  of  cooking  them. 

6.  More  people  are  eating  in  restaurants  than  ever  before.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  pre-cooked  food  of  the  delicatessen  variety. 

All  of  the  above  trends  are  having  a  marked  effect  upon  the  gas  busi- 
ness. You  know  some  of  the  changes  they  are  responsible  for  in  your 
community.  Also,  you  know  what  effect  they  are  having  on  the  gas 
business  and  how  much  concern  they  are  causing  the  executives  of 
your  company. 

"I  started  housekeeping  in  1907,"  said  a  well-known  household  ef- 
ficiency expert  recently.  "My  daughter,  now  at  Cornell  University, 
may  start  her  problems  in  1937 — thirty  years  later.  She  will  bear  little 
or  no  relation  to  me  or  to  the  past ;  her  housekeeping  will  not  duplicate 
mine.  She  will  have  an  entirely  new  outlook  on  the  same  old  problems. 
She  will  be  influenced  by  new  appeals.  In  1907  I  could  not  have 
bought  a  dress  of  rayon,  a  closed  six-cylinder  car,  a  radio  or  an  avocada 
pear.    In  1937  I  am  sure  that  my  daughter  will  be  able  to  buy  a  dress 
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of  synthetic  shavings,  a  three-engine  sport  model  airplane,  a  cabinet 
model  television  set  and  a  sandwich  paste  of  potted  palm  hearts.    Who 
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knows?    At  least  her  housekeeping  will  be  different  and  her  appeals 
will  be  different." 


Right  and  Wrong  Appeals 

How,  then,  shall  we  as  contact  employees  help  build  the  business? 
What  shall  we  emphasize  in  our  sales  talks  ?  What  should  be  our  view- 
point ? 

To  talk  of  the  mechanics  of  gas  service  is  obviously  out  of  keeping 
with  the  present  trend  of  the  times.  It  may  make  some  sales  but  it  will 
not  raise  the  general  level.  The  heating  value  of  gas,  any  so-called 
"cubic  feet"  talk,  and  all  references  to  gas  service  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  homemaker's  problems  are  ineffective  in  this  present  day. 
We  must  deal  with  those  factors  which  constitute  the  most  powerful 
appeals  of  the  day.  Among  these  are  safety,  sanitation,  beauty,  com- 
fort, leisure,  health  and  convenience.  If  we  can  connect  our  product 
and  our  appliances  with  those  selling  points  or  appeals  we  will  "get  over" 
our  message  and  help  make  the  business  grow. 


Joe  Durst,  A  Fitter,  Comes  to  Bat 

Mrs.  Richardson,  president  of  a  woman's  club  in  a  western  city,  had 
inaugurated  an  effective  anti-smoke  campaign  which  had  aroused  great 
interest.    One  day  she  purchased  a  space  heater  from  the  gas  company. 
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The  employee  who  waited  upon  her  was  particularly  proud  of  the  sale 
because  he  knew  Mrs.  Richardson  and  her  anti-smoke  work.  He  de- 
cided not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  sounding  her  out  on  a  gas- 
fired  furnace. 

"I  hope  this  is  the  first  step  toward  an  up-to-date  gas-fired  furnace 
for  your  home,"  said  he.  "Your  campaign  against  smoke  is  doing  a  lot 
of  good,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  set  an  example  by  installing  a  gas- 
fired  unit.  All  the  officers  of  this  company  heat  their  homes  with  gas, 
you  know." 

"Can't  afford  it,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson.  ''That's  the  trouble 
with  this  smoke  problem.  All  of  us  know  gas  is  the  solution  but  the 
masses  can't  afford  to  use  it  for  heating.  You  lower  your  rates  and 
I'll  give  you  an  order  tomorrow." 

Two  weeks  later  the  salesman  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson had  purchased  a  gas  furnace.  He  hastened  to  get  the  facts  from 
the  sales  manager,  for  he  thought  that  the  sale  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  his  talk  with  her  on  the  smoke  nuisance. 

"Joe  Durst,  a  fitter,  gets  the  credit,"  said  the  sales  manager.  "He  did 
the  cleverest  bit  of  sales  work  I  have  heard  of  in  many  a  day.  Joe  went 
to  the  Richardson  home  to  fix  the  space  heater — a  new  one,  I  believe, 
she  bought  from  you.  Mr.  Richardson  was  home,  sick  with  a  cold.  He 
is  a  writer,  you  know,  and  spends  a  lot  of  time  at  home.  He  was  in  bad 
humor  when  Joe  arrived  and  blamed  the  space  heater  and  his  coal 
furnace  for  not  keeping  the  house  warm. 

"Joe  got  the  gas  heater  working  and  then  asked  for  a  thermometer. 
He  went  from  room  to  room  and  noted  the  various  temperatures  on  a 
card.  There  was  a  difference  of  five  degrees  or  more  in  some  rooms, 
while  the  room  in  which  Richardson  was  reclining  on  the  divan,  near 
the  gas  heater,  was  ten  degrees  hotter  than  any  of  the  others. 

*7oe  read  the  figures  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  said  a  few  pointed  words 
about  the  relation  of  uneven  room  temperatures  to  colds  and  chills,  and 
suggested  that  a  central-fired  unit  was  a  guarantee  against  just  such 
conditions.  Mrs.  Richardson  listened  carefully  and  then  telephoned  the 
doctor.  He  must  have  recommended  gas  heat,  for  she  turned  immediately 
to  Joe  and  asked  him  all  about  a  gas  furnace.  Some  of  the  questions 
Joe  couldn't  answer  fully,  so  he  did  the  wise  thing  and  telephoned  the 
company.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  in  the  office,  got  the  call,  and 
with  Kelly,  the  engineer,  I  hurried  out  to  the  Richardsons. 

"We  put  in  an  hour  answering  questions,  estimating  radiation  and 
looking  over  the  house.  Finally,  we  presented  the  figures  and  got  the 
order.     Mrs.  Richardson's  reason  for  installing  the  gas  unit  was  that 
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she  would  not  let  expense  stand  in  the  way  of  her  husband's  health." 
"I  certainly  hand  it  to  Joe,"  said  the  salesman.  *T  thought  at  first  that 
I  might  have  been  responsible  for  the  sale.  I  tried  to  get  her  interested 
because  of  her  warfare  against  smoke.  But  I  can  see  now  that  I  didn't 
get  to  first  base — not  when  the  health  of  her  husband  was  involved." 

Joe  Durst,  fitter,  had  connected  the  product  and  the  appliance  with 
an  immediate  need  of  the  Richardsons. 


Have  We  Made  Customers  Suspicious? 

There  are  thousands  of  homemakers  who  still  think  of  gas  as  an  out- 
moded illuminant,  as  something  connected  with  matches  and  with  the 
daily  grind  of  preparing  three  meals  a  day.  How  to  make  them  think  of 
gas  in  terms  of  its  comfort-giving,  convenience-assuring  and  other 
up-to-date  characteristics  is  a  job  for  all  of  us. 

The  gas  industry  has  been  severely  criticised  for  making  too  many 
negative  appeals.  Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  how  to  save 
gas,  it  is  charged.  We  are  told  that  we  have  instilled  caution  in  the 
customer's  mind  by  telling  her  not  to  turn  the  flame  too  high,  or  not  to 
use  the  oven  when  a  top  burner  will  do  just  as  well.  These  appeals,  it 
is  claimed,  have  made  the  customer  suspicious  and  penny-pinching.  As 
to  the  justice  and  fairness  of  these  criticisms,  you  can  decide  out  of 
your  own  experience. 

Furthermore,  we  are  charged  with  having  held  down  gas  to  the  cook- 
ing and  kitchen  level — of  getting  customers  to  think  of  gas  as  a  cooking 
fuel  only.  We  have  failed,  it  is  said,  in  selling  gas  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sults which  it  gives  the  housewife  in  making  a  more  agreeable  and 
comfortable  home.  Our  selling  job,  we  are  reminded,  should  be  to 
present  gas  service  and  our  appliances  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  customer — a  warm,  evenly  heated  home,  no  mat- 
ter how  stormy  the  weather ;  a  dependable,  uniform,  safe,  noiseless  food 
storage  and  a  plentiful,  immediate  hot  water  supply  for  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry  and  the  bathroom. 

Today's  homemaker  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  listen  to 
theoretical  language.  She  wants  to  hear  of  the  actual  results  she  may 
expect  to  obtain  from  a  new  and  better  appliance.  Her  interest  is  in 
use,  not  mechanics.  Above  all  else,  she  wants  and  indeed  expects  the 
representative  of  the  gas  company  to  relate  gas  service  and  its  contribut- 
ing appliances  to  a  solution  of  her  daily,  almost  hourly  problems.  This, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  we  as  purchasers  ourselves  would  want, 
isn't  it  ?    After  all,  it  is  just  practical,  common-sense  merchandising. 
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At  this  point  it  may  be  asked:  Has  today's  homemaker  forgotten 
such  things  as  quality,  good  workmanship  and  economy  of  operation? 
By  no  means  has  she  forgotten  them.  In  the  present  scheme  of  things 
time-saving,  health,  cleanliness  and  efficiency  appeals  are  the  most  im- 
portant when  related  to  her  home  tasks. 


Will  Homes  Replace  Shoe-Box  Living? 

From  1921  to  1928,  the  percentage  of  families  in  apartments  increased 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty-three.  The  exodus  from  the  home  to  the 
more  confined  and  compressed  methods  of  living  in  apartments  has  been 
increasing  since  1928.  Today  there  appears  to  be  no  let-up  in  this 
movement. 

"What,"  asks  one  authority,  "has  been  the  result  of  this  unfortunate 
and  wholesale  exodus?  Evils  which  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate — 
cramped  personalities,  uncreative  lives,  failure  to  establish  family  stand- 
ards because  of  hectic  moving,  and  thwarted  childhood  deprived  of  its 
heritage  of  air  and  sun  and  play. 

"But  does  anyone  infer  that  Mrs.  Consumer  wants  to  leave  her  spa- 
cious home  which  affords  restful  privacy  and  gracious  living,  pull  her 
bed  each  night  from  a  folding  door,  and  eat  her  meals  off  the  library 
table?    No." 

Some  of  the  factors  held  responsible  for  this  exodus  are  claimed  to 
be  the  lack  of  servants,  and  the  drudgery  and  dirt  connected  with  the 
use  of  solid  fuel  in  heating  the  home  and  providing  hot  water.  Some 
critics  blame  the  gas  industry,  in  part,  for  causing  this  great  change 
from  home  life  to  shoe-box  living.  They  say  that  if  gas  companies  had 
developed  automatic  gas  heating  in  time,  and  had  provided  satisfactory 
automatic  hot  water  service,  the  home  would  not  be  as  deserted  as  it 
is  today.    Here  is  a  pK)int  to  discuss  in  your  group  conferences. 

One  thing,  however,  appears  more  certain  than  it  did  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Experts  are  agreed  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  get 
under  way  a  return  movement  from  the  apartment  back  to  the  home. 
But  they  all  agree  that  it  will  not  come  unless  the  home  can  be  managed 
with  a  minimum  of  attention  and  labor,  and  with  freedom  from  too 
much  dependence  upon  the  mechanics  of  the  household.  The  gas  in- 
dustry can  help  materially  in  bringing  about  this  return  to  the  fireside. 
Furthermore,  it  has  a  responsibility  to  bear  in  this  direction.  As  con- 
tact employees  we  can  render  a  valuable  contribution  toward  larger  sales 
if  we  properly  interpret  gas  service  to  the  public. 

This  means  the  merchandising  of  the  performance  results  of  our  prod- 
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uct  and  our  appliances  in  language  that  appeals  the  strongest  to  the 
homemaker.  When  we  do  this  we  will  talk  of  gas  house  heating  in 
terms  of  its  even  temperature,  its  freedom  from  attention  and  responsi- 
bility, and  the  warmth,  comfort,  cleanliness,  lack  of  noise  and  additional 
basement  space  it  assures.  A  water  heater  will  not  be  described  as  a 
piece  of  machinery  but  will  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  dependable, 
abundant  hot  water  supply  for  cooking,  washing  clothes,  dishes,  and 
for  daily  hygiene.  The  noiseless,  automatic,  safe  features  of  the  gas 
refrigerator  will  be  stressed,  plus  its  many  hospitality  aids.  The  ease 
of  cooking,  the  sure  baking  results  obtainable,  and  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance and  harmonizing  colors  of  the  modern  gas  range  will  have  their 
effect  in  reviving  the  art  of  home  cooking.  And  so  it  will  be  with  one 
appliance  after  another.  This  will  be  the  "new"  selling  which  will  make 
the  business  grow — a  selling  which  all  of  us  can  do,  each  of  us  in  his  or 
her  particular  way. 


Review  of  Chapter  II 

State  five  selling  points  you  would  stress  in  describing  gas  house  heat- 
ing to  a  woman  customer. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5.    

If  it  is  true  that  the  gas  industry  has  made  its  customers  penny-pinch- 
ing by  telling  them  how  to  avoid  waste,  do  you  think  we  should  stop 
such  practice  and  take  no  further  thought  of  how  customers  use  gas  ? 


(         )  Yes; 
(         )  No. 


Why? 
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Name  the  various  gas-using  appliances  that  are  used  today  in  the 
completely  gas-equipped  home. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  II 


Check  the  statement  below  .which  you  believe  to  be  true  as  the  result 
of  your  own  experience. 

(         )  Fear  of  gas  is  holding  back  our  business. 
(         )   Customers  give  it  very  little  thought. 
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Chapter  III 

KEEPING  THE  PUBLIC  INFORMED 

In  the  old  days  of  the  gas  business,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
meter,  gas  was  sold  under  contract,  to  be  used  a  certain  number  of  hours 
daily.  As  a  check  on  customers,  the  old-time  company  had  men  patrol 
districts.  Each  man  was  equipped  with  a  strong  club.  If  gas  were 
found  to  be  burning  after  the  hour  mentioned  in  the  contract,  the  patrol- 
man would  rap  on  the  sidewalk  with  his  club  and  yell,  "Lights  out." 

This    pictureque    old    fel- 
low, a  sort  of  successor  to 
the  town  crier  of  earlier 
days,   was   a  walking  re- 
minder that  the  gas  com- 
pany was  on  the  job.    The 
customers  of  those  times 
saw  precious  little  of  gas 
company    employees,    for 
there    were    few    of    the 
latter,  most  of  them  be- 
ing engaged  in  firing  the 
retorts  and  digging  ditches. 
How  different  it  all  is  today !     In  the  average  company  hundreds  of 
public  contacts  are  made  each  twenty-four  hours.    On  special  occasions 
such  as  moving  time,  they  may  run  into  the  thousands.    On  a  single  day 
recently,  the  following  contacts  were  noted  in  a  company  serving  a 
middle  western  city  : 

The  president  was  interviewed  by  a  magazine  editor  on  the  outlook 
for  the  gas  business  during  the  coming  year.  Later,  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  the  Mayor,  he  consented  to  serve  with  other  leading 
citizens  on  a  committee  to  plan  for  some  needed  park  improvements. 

The  commercial  manager  addressed  the  weekly  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Club  on  "Some  New  Developments  in  Public  Utility 
Advertising." 

The  home  service  director  held  a  cooking  demonstration  in  the  com- 
pany's auditorium  which  was  attended  by  200  women  customers. 

The  employment  manager  interviewed  twenty  applicants  for  gas 
company  positions. 
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The  company's  emergency  truck  made  two  trips  to  fires  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  early  afternoon  the  life-saving  squad  successfully 
resuscitated  an  old  lady  who  very  nearly  died  of  gas  poisoning. 

In  the  evening  the  company's  motion  picture  film  was  shown  before 
forty  members  of  the  Men's  Club  of  a  certain  church,  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  company  made  a  short  talk  on  the  gas  business. 

All  of  these  contacts  were  in  addition  to  the  regular  daily  calls  of 
meter  readers,  fitters,  appliance  maintenance  men,  and  the  customers 
interviewed  and  waited  on  by  salesmen,  cashiers  and  clerks  at  the  com- 
pany's main  office  and  its  three  sub-offices.  An  official  of  the  company 
who  asked  that  a  check-up  be  made  that  day,  estimated  that  the  com- 
pany had  rubbed  elbows  with  2,000  customers. 

Part  of  the  Community 

Every  gas  company  is  an  important  part  of  the  community  or  city 
picture,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  and  a  booster  for  a  bigger  and 
better  community.  You  cannot  go  into  the  gas  business  with  the  idea 
that  if  earnings  are  poor,  you  can  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to  the  next 
town.  The  gas  company  is  rooted  to  its  community,  literally  staked 
down  for  life.    And  this  is  true  of  practically  every  public  utility. 

"The  relation  of  a  public  utility  to  its  customers,"  says  a  noted 
economist,  "differs  from  that  of  every  other  merchant,  for  while  the 
merchant  has  a  pleasant  business  acquaintance  with  his  customer,  the 
public  utility  is  married  to  him.  This  makes  the  problem  of  public  re- 
lations a  major  one  in  the  industry." 

The  thought  might  be  carried  further  to  include  a  life  marriage  be- 
tween the  utility  and  the  city  it  serves.  Therefore,  the  matter  of  satis- 
factory public  relations  strikes  right  at  the  heart  of  things.  "It  is  not 
a  matter  of  trying  to  get  along  with  our  public/'  says  an  executive,  "but 
a  matter  of  either  getting  along  or  heading  for  ruin."  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  both  the  public  utility  and  the  public  that  this  obligation  exists. 
Both  have  responsibilities  to  meet,  and  in  meeting  them  both  get  better 
acquainted. 


Campaigning  for  the  Company 

A  certain  public  utility  man  recalls  vividly  the  time  when  two  public 
service  companies  were  granted  franchises  in  his  city  and  were  allowed 
to  engage  in  a  competitive  struggle  to  obtain  new  customers.  On  one 
occasion  he  saw  several  truck  loads  of  appliances  dumped  on  the  streets 
and  offered  free  to  persons  who  would  consent  to  leave  the  older  and 
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established  company  and  come  on  the  lines  of  the  new  company.  So 
expensive  was  this  foolish  struggle  that  it  very  nearly  reduced  both  com- 
panies to  bankruptcy.  In  the  meantime  there  were  frequent  interrup- 
tions of  service  and  a  general  demoralization  and  breakdown. 
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This  sort  of  thing  was  not  countenanced  for  long,  however.  During 
the  second  week  of  the  open  battle  for  existence,  it  developed  that  few 
customers  had  consented  to  entrust  such  an  important  thing  as  their 
utility  service  to  a  new,  inexperienced  and  untried  organization.  Free 
appliances,  greatly  reduced  rates  and  other  proffered  advantages  did 
not  sway  them.  They  wanted  good  service — everything  else  was  in- 
cidental. 

A  similar  situation  today  is  unthinkable  but  if  it  should  happen,  ex- 
perience would  merely  repeat  itself — the  loss  of  customers  to  a  com- 
peting and  invading  organization  would  be  insignificant,  and  in  the  end 
the  established  company  would  obtain  the  vote  of  confidence. 

Confidence  in  a  business  enterprise,  we  are  reminded,  is  a  peculiar 
attribute.  It  does  not  come  suddenly.  It  comes  gradually.  You  are 
almost  unaware  of  its  progress,  but  when  it  sinks  in  and  takes  hold,  it 
builds  up  a  wall  over  which  a  competing  business  cannot  climb. 

To  build  up  confidence  in  the  company  for  which  we  work,  to  increase 
its  prestige  and  its  reputation  for  rendering  good  service,  and  to  protect 
its  fair  name  in  the  face  of  unjustified  criticism  or  attack,  is  an  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  every  employee  of  the  company.  We  speak  of  gas 
service  and  gas-using  appliances  as  things  we  must  sell.  We  are  for- 
ever advertising  them  and  talking  about  them.    Is  it  not  also  necessary, 
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along  with  our  product  and  our  appliances,  to  sell  our  company  to  the 
community  and  our  customers?  Our  company's  reputation  for  unin- 
terrupted service,  its  important  position  in  the  civic  and  industrial  life  of 
the  city,  the  high  regard  for  and  popularity  of  its  securities  and  the 
contributions  it  is  constantly  making  toward  higher  standards  of  living 
— are  these  not  assets  of  the  greatest  value  which  should  be  sold  by 
every  alert  and  loyal  employee  ? 


Informing  The  Public 

There  are  several  phases  to  each  employee's  work  but  these  are  per- 
haps the  most  important:  First,  the  mechanics  of  the  job — ^the  what, 
when  and  how  to  do  it  phase.  Second,  the  courtesy  aspect  of  the 
job.  Third,  the  information  aspect  of  the  job,  which  calls  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  the  public  utility  business,  the  policies  of 
the  company  and  a  desire  to  create  friends  for  the  company. 

The  executives  of  every  progressive  company  are  constantly  trying 
to  cultivate  a  better  understanding  with  the  public.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  they  talk  before  meetings  of  civic  groups  and  other  bodies. 
Some  appear  more  frequently  in  public  than  others,  but  the  average  con- 
tact employee  will  meet  more  customers  in  a  year  than  one  executive 
will  in  a  lifetime. 

A  large  amount  of  money  is  spent  on  advertising  designed  to  build 
better  public  relations  as  well  as  to  sell  service  and  appliances.  The 
average  utility  company  is  constantly  trying  to  interpret  itself  to  the 
public  in  terms  that  the  public  will  understand.  Activities  of  this  nature 
will  continue  as  long  as  there  is  a  public  utility  industry,  but  which  do 
you  suppose  is  more  effective  as  a  good  will  producer — sprinter's  ink 
and  type,  or  a  personal,  face-to-face  conversation  ?  There  is  nothing  to 
be  substituted  for  the  personal  contact.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  could 
not  live  without  it.  Good  public  relations  mean  good  personal  relations. 
No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  personal 
equation. 

We  have  noted  in  previous  books  of  this  Course  how  the  inquiries 
of  customers  afford  splendid  opportunities  to  make  friends.  Sometimes 
we  are  apt  to  consider  inquiries  as  evidences  of  dissatisfaction,  trouble 
and  expense — something  to  be  looked  upon  as  unpleasant  and  unavoid- 
able. On  the  contrary  they  should  be  regarded  as  opportunities  to  build 
good  will  and  genuine  friendship  for  the  company. 

The  mental  state  of  dissatisfied  customers  is  not  of  the  moment.  It 
has  developed  from  past  experiences.    When  a  customer  becomes  dis- 
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satisfied  he  is  liable  to  speak  of  it  to  others  and  thus  create  enmity 
toward  the  company.  We  must,  therefore,  encourage  customers  to 
come  to  us  direct  with  their  problems,  for  with  such  contacts  come 
opportunities  to  make  friends.  "Don't  tell  your  neighbors,  tell  us,"  was 
the  title  of  a  gas  company  advertisement  urging  customers  to  register 
their  complaints  immediately  with  the  company  instead  of  wasting  time 
talking  them  over  the  back  fence  with  neighbors. 

A  Typical  Contact 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Henry  Enlow,  a  meter  reader.  He  was  a 
willing  and  conscientious  worker  but  was  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  pro- 
cedure when  customers  asked  him  to  take  an  order  for  a  repair  or  to 
turn  on  service  or  to  disconnect. 

Mrs.  Tracy  was  unlocking  the  front  door  of  her  suburban  home  when 
she  saw  a  meter  reader  leaving  the  premises  next  door. 

Mrs.  Tracy:    "You  work  for  the  gas  company,  don't  you?" 

Enlow :    "Yes,  ma'm. 

Mrs.  Tracy :  "I  am  moving  in  here  and  I  would  like  to  have  my  gas 
turned  on.  The  moving  van  will  be  here  any  minute  now.  Can  you 
turn  on  my  gas  ?" 

Enlow :    "No,  ma'm.    I  am  just  a  meter  reader." 
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Mrs.  Tracy :    "Will  I  have  to  go  all  the  way  into  the  office  ?" 

Enlow:    "Yes,  ma'm." 

Mrs.  Tracy:  "Now  that's  provoking.  I  don't  see  why  you  can't 
take  my  order  and  save  me  the  trip.    You're  an  employee,  aren't  you  ?" 

Enlow :  "Yes,  ma'm,  but  I'm  not  permitted  to  do  anything  but  read 
meters." 
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Mrs.  Tracy:  "That's  the  way  with  these  big  companies — a  lot  of 
red  tape.  Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  down  to  the  office.  By  the 
way,  I  owe  the  company  for  my  last  month's  bill.  Will  they  let  me  pay 
it  on  weekly  installments?" 

Enlow :    "I  can't  say,  ma'm." 

Mrs.  Tracy :    "Well,  I  don't  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere  with  you." 

Enlow  tipped  his  hat  and  departed.  He  had  not  violated  any  rule  of 
his  company,  and  he  had  not  been  discourteous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  take  orders.  Yet  in  his  contact  with  Mrs.  Tracy  he 
had  failed  to  help  her  beyond  the  bare  statement  that  she  would  have  to 
call  at  the  company  to  arrange  for  service. 

That  night  Enlow  attended  a  meeting  of  meter  readers  at  the  com- 
pany. As  he  heard  others  discuss  their  methods  of  contacting  and  mak- 
ing friends  for  the  company,  he  began  to  be  a  little  worried  over  his 
own  procedure.  When  he  went  home  that  night  he  decided  that  his 
methods  were  wrong  and  that  he  would  have  to  revise  them.  As  he 
thought  over  the  matter  and  reviewed  his  contact  with  Mrs.  Tracy  that 
day  he  decided  that  the  conversation  should  have  gone  something  like 
this: 

Mrs.  Tracy :    "Can  you  turn  on  my  gas?" 

Enlow :  "I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  it,  madam.  I  do  not  have  the  proper 
equipment.    I'm  a  meter  reader." 

Mrs.  Tracy :    "Will  you  have  someone  come  out  and  do  it  then  ?" 

Enlow :  "I'll  gladly  call  the  office  for  you  but  it  would  be  better  if 
you  did  this  yourself.  They  will  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  and 
you  know  the  answers  better  than  I  do.  There  won't  be  any  delay  if 
you  do  the  telephoning." 

Mrs.  Tracy :  "But  we  have  no  telephone.  I  don't  see  why  you  can't 
take  the  order." 

Enlow:  "Suppose  we  ask  for  the  use  of  a  neighbor's  telephone. 
I'll  get  the  office  and  then  you  can  answer  their  questions.  You  see, 
they  can't  turn  on  the  gas  without  getting  certain  information  from 
you." 

Mrs.  Tracy :    "I  understand  it  now.    I'll  do  it  myself." 

Enlow :  **Call  Regent  2000  and  ask  for  the  service  desk.  They  will 
fix  you  up  in  a  jiffy." 

Mrs.  Tracy :  "How  about  paying  that  past-due  bill  of  mine  on  weekly 
installments  ?" 

Enlow :    "The  service  desk  will  tell  you  all  about  that  too." 

Compare  this  procedure  with  the  first.  A  great  improvement,  isn't 
it?    To  courtesy,  Enlow  added  helpfulness.    He  took  pains  to  make  it 
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clear  to  Mrs.  Tracy  that  she  alone  was  best  equipped  to  give  the  com- 
pany the  information  it  desired.  Mrs.  Tracy  knew  perfectly  well  she 
would  have  to  give  the  company  certain  information  when  she  first 
interviewed  Enlow,  but  she  probably  thought  she  could  side-step  it. 
Enlow  did  not  make  it  clear  the  first  time  that  she  could  not  do  so.  In 
his  revised  conversation  with  her,  he  covered  this  point  nicely.  Some- 
times, making  friends  is  largely  a  matter  of  giving  the  proper  kind 
of  information  in  a  pleasant,  helpful  manner. 


Correcting  Misinformation 

Two  commuters  were  waiting  for  the  train  to  take  them  into  the  city. 
"Look  at  this,**  said  one  of  them,  holding  the  morning  paper  so  the 
other  could  see  and  pointing  to  a  headline  reading,  "Gas  Kills  Three/' 
"A  sure  sign  winter  is  on  the  way,"  he  commented.     "Every  fall  the 

papers  are  full  of  this  kind 
of  news.  Why  the  devil 
doesn't  the  gas  company  do 
something  about  it?" 

"Why  should  they?" 
asked  the  other.  "Everybody 
knows  that  gas  is  a  back 
number.  Pretty  soon  we'll 
all  be  using  electricity." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  an 
employee  of  the  gas  com- 
pany who  had  overheard 
the  conversation.  "That 
story  in  the  papers  this 
morning  refers  to  three 
I  work  for  the  gas  company  and  I  hate 
to  see  us  blamed  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Errors  in  the  newspaper 
headlines  sometimes  cause  us  to  be  wrongly  accused. 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  the  man  with  the  newspaper.  "It  says 
further  on  that  coal  gas  fumes  were  the  cause." 

"Sure  it  does,"  replied  the  gas  man.  "That  happens  right  along.  I 
thought  you  fellows  ought  to  know." 

"Glad  you  told  us,"  said  the  others.  On  the  train  later  on,  the  man 
who  had  predicted  the  passing  of  the  gas  business  remarked : 

"That  gas  company  bird  was  on  the  job,  wasn't  he?  Honestly,  we 


deaths  from  coal  gas  fumes. 
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take  too  much  for  granted.  Some  of  us  only  get  the  time  to  read  head- 
lines and  we  think  that  is  enough.  I'll  bet  the  editor  of  that  newspaper 
will  get  a  letter  from  the  gas  company  today." 

And  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  When  the  newspaper  clippings 
were  placed  on  the  desk  of  the  company's  publicity  man,  he  caught  the 
offending  headline  at  once.  Then  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper and  pleaded  for  fair-dealing  and  accuracy.  Progress  was  slow 
but  the  company  was  determined  to  stamp  out  this  evil. 


Disseminating  The  Facts 

Twenty  years  ago  big  business  was  made  the  victim  of  all  sorts  of 
unjustified  and  sensational  attacks  in  the  newspapers  and  periodical 
press.  Merely  being  big — a  corporation — was  sufficient  cause  for  mud 
slinging  by  publicity  seekers  and  so-called  friends  of  the  common 
people.  Those  were  the  days  of  secrecy  in  corporate  affairs,  and  this 
policy  more  than  any  other  was  responsible  for  the  period  of  muckrak- 
ing which  flourished.  Writing  letters  and  interviewing  editors  and  other 
persons  with  the  idea  of  correcting  their  warped  and  distorted  view- 
points was  considered  to  be  just  so  much  lost  time.  Look  wise  and  say 
nothing  was  the  practice  adopted  by  corporations. 

Finally,  one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  companies  decided  to  act  and 
to  permit  no  misleading,  prejudiced  or  unjustified  statement  to  go  un- 
answered. Letters  by  the  thousands  were  written.  Hundreds  of  news- 
papers were  read.  The  corporation  was  on  the  lookout  for  mud  slinging 
and  was  determined  to  stop  it.  At  first  it  appeared  that  the  job  was 
hopeless.  Gradually,  however,  the  corporation's  letters  began  to  appear 
in  the  papers.  These  gave  facts  and  the  company  pleaded  for  a  decision 
based  on  the  facts.  The  attacks  began  to  be  less  frequent,  then  they 
became  not  only  less  frequent  but  very  much  milder,  and  finally  they 
almost  stopped.  Hurling  invective  at  corporations  became  no  longer  a 
popular  sport.  The  corporations  came  to  life  and  fought  for  a  square 
deal  and  got  it. 

Today  no  alert  and  honest  business  organization  would  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  an  unjustified  attack.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
public  service  companies  where  public  understanding  of  the  public 
utility  business  has  not  kept  step  with  the  tremendous  growth  and  scien- 
tific advance  of  the  business.  Never  ceasing  efforts  to  keep  the  public 
informed  are  necessary — more  necessary  for  the  public  utilities  than  for 
most  other  business  enterprises. 
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Protecting  The  Industry's  Interests 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  the  employees  of  a  public 
utility  can  help  supplant  false  information  with  the  true.  Not  long 
ago  a  popular  team  playing  in  vaudeville  poked  ridicule  at  the  accuracy 
of  the  gas  meter.  The  dialogue  was  amusing  and  brought  rounds  of 
laughter.     One  night  a  gas  company  employee  attended  the  theater 

and  heard  the  attack  on  the 
meter.  It  was  funny  to 
everyone  else  but  it  did  not 
amuse  him. 

The  following  morning 
he  reported  the  matter  to  a 
vice-president  of  his  com- 
pany. This  official  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  vaudeville  team 
and  asked  them  if  they 
could,  without  any  great 
damage  to  their  act,  elim- 
inate the  references  to  the 
gas  meter.  Such  publicity, 
wrote  the  vice-president, 
was  capable  of  creating  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  and  was,  therefore,  harmful  to  the  company  and  to 
the  gas  business  in  general,  even  though  it  was  given  in  good  humor. 

Shortly  before  closing  that  day,  the  vice-president  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  senior  member  of  the  team. 

"We're  going  on  tonight  without  any  reference  to  the  meter,"  he 
said.  "Fm  glad  you  wrote  us  as  you  did.  We  don't  need  to  be  funny 
at  the  expense  of  anyone.  Come  up  and  hear  our  skit.  You'll  find  two 
tickets  in  your  name  at  the  box  office." 

Why  all  this  bother  because  of  some  funny  remarks  on  the  gas 
meter?  Was  it  worth  the  trouble?  The  vaudeville  team  in  question 
was  starting  out  on  a  country-wide  tour  during  the  course  of  which  they 
would  play  to  an  audience  of  several  hundred  thousand  persons.  Was  it 
worth  while  ?    Very  much  so. 

The  secretary  to  the  sales  manager  of  a  combination  gas  and  electric 
company  was  reading  her  newspaper  one  night  when  she  ran  across  a 
little  item  teUing  of  the  invention  of  a  new  process  to  make  "illuminating 
gas  that  will  sell  for  less  than  half  the  present  price  charged  the  public." 
The  inventor  had  already  exhibited  his  process,  the  paper  said,  and 
"some  important  Wall  Street  interests  were  about  to  provide  funds  for 
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its  further  development  and  utilization."  The  story  went  on  to  say  that 
the  new  process  would  have  a  revolutionary  effect  upon  the  gas  business. 

The  secretary  cut  out  the  clipping  and  handed  it  to  her  employer  the 
next  morning.  After  reading  it,  he  passed  it  to  the  company's  chief 
gas  engineer.  Later  it  reached  the  office  of  the  president.  Two  months 
later  the  newspapers  featured  a  story  describing  a  raid  made  by  the 
attomey-general's  office  upon  a  stock  promoter  in  the  financial  district. 
The  great  gas-making  invention  had  turned  out  to  be  a  get-rich-quick 
stock  promotion  venture  in  the  hands  of  a  charlatan  whose  past  criminal 
record  showed  him  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  robbing  unsuspecting 
persons  of  their  savings. 

The  news  item  caught  by  this  girl  employee  had  not  only  saved  the 
loss  of  money  by  uninformed  investors  but  had  the  invention  turned  out 
to  be  as  successful  as  described,  the  gas  company  might  have  been  the 
first  to  purchase  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girl  clipped  the  item  be- 
cause she  thought  her  company  might  desire  to  use  the  new  process ! 

Looking  Beyond  The  Company 

All  public  utilities  are  subject  to  practically  the  same  political  and 
personal  attacks.  Unjust  criticism  of  one  utility  has  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  all  utilities  and  upon  the  utility  industry  itself.  At  the  basis 
of  most  of  this  criticism  is  a  misunderstanding  of  facts,  or  the  common 
failure  of  individuals  to  make  allowances  for  conditions  which  may  be 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  utility  in  question.  A  popular 
pastime  for  some  malcontents  is  to  condemn  the  whole  utility  industry 
because  of  the  failings  that  may  be  evident  in  a  single  utility.  It  is  so 
easy  to  generalize ;  so  difficult  to  stick  to  the  facts. 

No  one  objects  to  criticism  provided  it  is  based  on  facts  and  is  con- 
structive in  nature.  But  unless  one  has  the  facts  and  is  sure  of  his  or 
her  ground  it  is  better  to  abstain  altogether  from  criticism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employee  of  a  gas  company  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
fundamental  facts  of  his  own  business,  often  can  correct  individuals 
who  make  unfair  and  harmful  statements  against  the  industry.  By 
doing  this  the  employee  renders  a  service  to  the  entire  utility  industry, 
he  helps  his  own  company,  for  it  is  part  of  the  industry,  and  he  benefits 
the  individual  by  giving  him  a  true  picture  of  conditions  as  they  actually 
are.  There  are  several  hundred  thousand  employees  in  the  utility  in- 
dustry. What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  utility  business,  do  you  sup- 
pose, if  everyone  of  these  employees  were  to  "pull"  for  it  year  in  and 
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year  out  ?    Here,  indeed,  is  a  subject  which  may  well  come  up  for  in- 
teresting discussion  in  your  group  conferences. 

Loyalty  To  The  Company 

There  is  no  qualification  either  of  mind  or  skill  that  outweighs  loyalty. 
An  employee  may  be  industrious,  ambitious  and  honest.  He  may 
possess  all  the  other  necessary  qualifications  that  enable  him  to  do  his 
job  satisfactorily  and  take  over  a  better  job  some  day — experience,  tact, 
rare  ability,  patience,  courtesy  and  a  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  But  if  he  is  not  loyal,  if  his  heart  is  not  with  the  company,  all 
of  his  other  qualifications  count  for  nothing.  Such  an  employee  is  not 
the  man  for  the  job. 

Here  is  a  story  written  by  the  vice-president  of  a  Texas  telephone 
company  to  his  managers.  It  deals  with  loyalty  in  a  manner  which  we 
are  not  soon  likely  to  forget. 

''Whenever  I  think  of  this  loyalty  business,"  he  wrote,  "I  am  re- 
minded of  a  little  incident  at  one  of  the  district  meetings  of  the  state 

telephone  association  a  year 
^^     v't  or  two  back.     One  of  the 

delegates  at  that  meeting 
was  a  young  fellow  who 
had  been  sent  over  to  rep- 
resent a  certain  small  tele- 
phone company  that  led  a 
sort  of  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence away  back  in  the 
willows  somewhere,  down 
in  one  corner  of  the  state. 
"It  was  one  of  those 
high-grass  outfits,  Mr. 
Manager;  the  kind  that 
does  most  of  its  bookkeeping  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and  where  the 
subscriber  rings  the  operator  and  says:  "Gimme  Cal  Brown's  house, 
Bess — and  how's  your  maw's  rheumatism  this  morning?"  Where  they 
buy  dry  batteries  in  quantities  of  one-sixth  of  a  dozen,  and  whenever  a 
subscriber  dies  they  have  to  curtail  expenses  because  of  the  falling  off 
in  revenue. 

"It  wasn't  much  of  a  company,  Mr.  Manager,  but  this  young  fellow 
I  started  to  tell  you  about,  who  represented  it  at  the  meeting,  was  just 
as  full  of  enthusiasm  about  it  as  an  East  Texas  pup  is  full  of  fleas.    He 
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would  stand  around  with  the  bunch  and  join  in  their  talk  about  the 
great  things  their  respective  companies  were  doing — or  the  great  things 
they  were  doing  themselves,  maybe — and  every  time  some  fellow  pulled 
off  a  good  one  about  some  stunt  his  concern  had  put  on  recently,  this 
youngster  would  chime  in  with  some  tale  of  the  wonderful  things  his 
company  did  too. 

"When  some  telephone  man  would  tell  about  his  company's  high 
collection  record,  our  friend  would  say  pridefully:  'That's  fine.  Now, 
as  for  my  company,  we  always  collect  up  to  99  ^/io% — ' 

"Maybe  some  fellow  would  blow  a  little  about  the  fine  bunch  of 
operators  his  company  had.  Right  away  our  young  friend  would  come 
back  with :  'They  must  be  mighty  good,  but  do  you  know  I  believe  our 
chief  operator  is  about  the  best  there  is  in  Texas.  Lemme  tell  you  how 
she  handles  the  business — ' 

"Whenever  one  of  the  gang  popped  off  a  little  about  the  insurance 
plan,  or  sick  benefits,  or  pensions,  or  something  of  the  kind  his  company 
provided  for  its  employees,  our  friend  would  rejoin:  That's  a  good 
idea.  It's  too  bad  our  company  is  too  small  to  do  such  things.  But 
I'll  tell  the  world  they  sure  treat  a  fellow  white.' 

"Some  of  the  fellows  sort  of  poked  a  little  fun  at  this  enthusiastic 
young  man,  Mr.  Manager,  and  spoke  slightingly,  even  though  in  jest,  of 
his  company.  'Why,  if  we  owned  that  outfit,  we'd  use  it  for  a  P.B.X,' 
one  of  them  said,  and  another  came  in  with,  'Yes,  those  five  calls  they 
handle  a  day  must  have  gone  to  this  fellow's  head.'  Others  kept  the 
ball  rolling,  and  as  the  society  reporters  put  it,  a  pleasant  time  was  had 
by  all.     I  think  I  took  a  dig  or  two  at  him  myself.     But — 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Manager,  I'm  not  so  sure  we  were  right  in  hand- 
ing such  a  package  to  this  backwoods  boy.  Of  course,  he  was  rather 
bombastic  but  then  you've  got  to  bombast  a  little  when  you  want  to 
say  something  really  big  about  a  thing  that  doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans.  But  bombast  or  no  bombast,  I  want  to  say  one  thing — ^that  boy 
believed  in  his  company ! 

"He  was  loyal.  He  was  sincere.  He  didn't  have  much  to  talk  about, 
but  he  made  the  best  record  he  could  with  the  material  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  considered  that  two-by-four  outfit  he  worked  for  as  the 
best  of  its  size  in  the  world ;  he  cheerfully  concurred  in  its  every  action ; 
he  stood  back  of  it  on  every  count ;  he  was  willing  to  talk,  fight,  or  wade 
through  hell  and  high  water  for  it — and,  I'll  tell  the  world,  Mr.  Mana- 
ger, that's  loyalty ! 

"That's  the  kind  of  men,  Mr.  Manager — loyal  men — that  we  want  in 
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this  Texas  Telephone  Company,  and  unless  my  own  belief  is  wrong, 
that's  the  kind  we've  got !" 

Review  of  Chapter  III 

Check  the  topics  below  upon  which  you  consider  yourself  sufficiently 
well-informed  to  explain  intelligently  to  customers. 

)  Source  of  gas  supply. 

)  Distribution. 

)  Metering. 

)  Accounting,  billing  and  collecting. 

)  Rate  structure. 

)  State  regulation. 

)  Company  organization. 

)  Home  service. 

)  Selling  gas  and  gas  appliances. 

)  Gas  fitting  and  repairing. 

)  Adjustment  and  appliances. 

)   New  developments  in  the  industry. 

)  The  future  of  gas  fuel. 

)   Immediate  problems  facing  your  business. 

Are  there  any  topics  you  have  not  checked  upon  which  you  would 
like  to  be  better  informed?    If  so,  mark  them  with  an  X. 

In  giving  out  information  other  than  that  concerning  your  own  job, 
what  should  you  keep  in  mind  ? 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  III 

Note  below  any  comments  that  occur  to  you  on  the  material  in  this 
chapter  that  is  of  particular  interest.  Also  add  anything  you  would 
like  to  have  discussed  in  your  conference  group. 
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Chapter  IV 

IS  GAS  SERVICE  EXPENSIVE? 

In  this  chapter  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recite  lengthy  cost  figures 
to  show  the  relative  cost  of  using  gas  as  compared  with  other  fuels. 
Those  interested  can  obtain  this  information  from  their  own  company 
for  the  fuels  available  in  their  locality.  The  question  can  be  discussed, 
however,  in  its  general  sense.    Is  gas  expensive? 

It  Depends  on  the  Point  of  View 

The  expense  of  anything  is  relative.  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of 
view.  The  luxuries  of  yesterday  are  the  commonplaces  and  necessities 
of  today.  What  is  expensive  to  one  person  may  be  cheap  to  another. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  money  one 
possesses,  either.    Rather  it  is  the  price  standard  we  have  in  mind. 

A  person  who  has  the  money  to  satisfy  most  of  his  reasonable  desires 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  buying  the  lowest  cost  articles  on  the  market.  To 
such  a  person  a  certain  commodity  may  seem  expensive,  while  the  same 
thing  would  appear  to  be  cheap  to  a  person  in  the  habit  of  buying  the 
highest-priced  articles. 

Mere  cheapness  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a  motive.  It  is  the  same 
with  low  cost.  To  broaden  the  market  and  enable  those  with  less  money 
to  satisfy  their  desires,  low  cost  constitutes  a  powerful  sales  factor.  To 
bargain  hunters,  cheapness  may  be  an  important  consideration  of  the 
moment,  but  every  so-called  cheap  article  must  give  at  least  some  sat- 
isfaction or  the  purchaser  will  be  displeased. 

Henry  Ford  has  worked  on  the  low  cost  principle  in  selling  his  prod- 
uct. Since  automobiles  satisfy  so  many  of  our  desires,  he  knew  that 
people  would  want  them.  He  also  knew  that  the  average  person  did 
not  have  the  money  to  purchase  a  high-priced  car.  Putting  the  price  of 
the  Ford  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  income  was  the 
way  to  reach  this  broad  market.  Those  with  moderate  incomes  who  had 
the  wants  and  needs  that  a  car  is  able  to  satisfy  then  bought  Fords. 

The  Wish  To  Possess 

All  of  us  have  the  wish  to  possess.  To  some,  the  possession  of 
money  takes  precedence  over  all  other  desires.     On  the  other  hand, 
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many  people  are  satisfied  only  with  what  money  can  buy.  Most  of  us 
are  between  these  two  extremes.  That  is,  if  two  commodities  are  equally 
efficient  in  satisfying  our  want,  we  prefer  to  buy  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  because  in  doing  this  we  gain  the  possession  of  the  thing  we  want, 
and  retain  a  balance  of  our  money.  What  is  saved  can  then  be  laid  by 
for  the  rainy  day. 

The  possession  of  money  breeds  power ;  it  adds  to  prestige.  It  sat- 
isfies for  some  the  desire  for  social  recognition.  To  others  money  is  a 
strong  tool  with  which  to  work,  a  means  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of 
themselves  and  others  bound  to  them  through  family  ties  and  devotion. 

Gas  service  may  be  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner.  It  too  acts  as  a 
tool  or  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  definite  and  practical  human  wants 
and  needs.  As  we  have  noted  in  Chapter  II  it  is  closely  related  in  a 
sales  way  to  safety,  sanitation,  beauty,  comfort,  leisure,  health  and 
convenience.  Technically,  we  deliver  it  as  so  many  cubic  feet  of  energy, 
but  to  the  customer  it  means  a  warm,  comfortable,  evenly-heated  home ; 
a  dependable,  trouble-free,  noiseless  refrigeration  system ;  an  immediate, 
plentiful  supply  of  hot  water;  a  quick,  sanitary  means  of  garbage  dis- 
posal, and  so  on.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  possession  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences that  gas  service  makes  possible,  feeds  our  pride  of  ownership 
and  of  up-to-dateness  ? 

The  Matter  of  Cost 

To  have  a  variety  of  our  wants  and  desires  satisfied  so  well  by  gas 
service  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  that  service  today.  From  this 
standpoint  gas  service  is  cheap,  exceedingly  cheap.  By  concentrating 
attention  upon  the  human  needs  that  gas  satisfies,  little  thought  need  be 
given  to  cost.  "Not  how  cheap,  but  how  good,"  is  the  thought  to  be 
emphasized. 

The  trend  in  the  cost  of  gas  and  gas  appliances  is  constantly  down- 
ward, as  more  and  more  economies  in  production  and  distribution  are 
being  eflFected.  This  places  our  service  and  its  units  of  use  within  the 
reach  of  more  and  more  pocketbooks.  The  utilization  of  gas  in  one  or 
more  ways  is  now  within  the  purchasing  power  of  almost  everyone's 
income  today.  But  through  price  reduction  and  the  invention  of  new 
appliances,  we  are  coming  closer  everyday  to  the  time  when  gas  service 
will  be  universally  used  as  a  heating  medium. 

Today  we  have  special  rates  and  oflFer  other  incentives  toward  the 
larger  use  of  our  service.  Contact  employees  can  aid  in  bringing  about 
rate  reductions  by  helping  their  company  to  obtain  such  new  business 
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as  the  company  desires  the  most  from  the  standpoint  of  load  factor.  In 
your  company  this  may  be  water  heating.  In  another  company  it  may 
mean  house  heating.  In  other  companies  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two, 
plus  a  constant  attention  to  retaining  the  cooking  load.  Here  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  you  should  be  fully  acquainted.  Make  it  your  business 
to  know  in  what  directions  your  company  is  most  eager  at  the  moment  to 
expand,  and  then  devote  your  best  selling  efforts  toward  that  end. 


Who  Can  Afford  Complete  Gas  Service? 

Each  time  a  conflict  arises  between  considerations  of  economy  and  of 
good  service  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  recall  what  has  happened  in 
the  automobile  and  radio  industries.  Note,  out  of  your  own  experi- 
ence and  those  of  your  friends,  how  cheerfully  pec4)le  discard  something 
good  for  something  better  that  costs  more.  You  can  recall  instances  of 
people  choosing  the  things  that  costs  more  merely  because  the  higher 
price  indicates  that  it  is  right  up  to  the  minute — the  latest  thing  avail- 
able. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  only  the  well-to-do  can  afford  com- 
plete gas  service.  No  doubt  you  hear  that  said  every  day.  In  America 
the  average  family  usually  affords  what  it  wants.  There  are  thousands 
of  Americans  now  using  automobiles  whose  family  budgets  will  not 
balance  because  of  this  fact,  but  this  does  not  cause  them  to  put  the 
automobile  in  the  garage  or  sell  it — they  keep  right  on  using  it  day  in 
and  day  out. 

There  are  likewise  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  waiting  for  the 
gas  companies  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  convenience  and  luxury  of 
automatic  heating  by  gas.  When  they  have  a  taste  of  this  luxury  they 
will  be  as  slow  to  give  it  up  as  they  are  sk>w  now  to  give  up  their 
automobiles. 

The  public  in  increasing  numbers  will  pay  for  complete  gas  service 
if  we  do  our  full  part  as  contact  employees  in  selling  that  service.  We 
can  depend  on  the  engineers  and  the  rate  specialists  and  others  to  back 
us  up.    The  job  ahead,  therefore,  is  one  of  selling. 

To  judge  what  other  people  may  think  in  terms  of  our  own  price 
standard  is  folly.  People  like  what  they  pay  for.  Americans,  espe- 
cially, have  a  suspicion  of  anything  they  get  for  nothing.  The  average 
individual  merely  asks  for  value  received  from  an  expenditure  of  his 
money.  To  the  user  of  gas  service  that  value  is  in  terms  of  our  ability 
to  meet  his  needs  and  desires. 
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A  Youngster  Points  the  Way 

Jack  Tierney,  a  youngster  in  the  early  twenties,  had  joined  the  sales 
organization  of  a  gas  company  shortly  before  it  entered  a  range  re- 
placement campaign.  Some  of  the  old  timers  among  the  salesmen  looked 
upon  Jack  as  a  young  lamb  ready  for  the  slaughter.  Others  were  amused 
at  his  enthusiasm  and  optimism,  and  predicted  that  within  ten  days  he 
would  move  on  to  something  far  easier  than  selling  gas  appliances. 

The  day  before  the  campaign  opened,  Jack  asked  the  sales  manager 
if  he  could  make  his  first  call  on  the  Lee  sisters,  two  middle-aged 
spinsters  who  were  rich  and  who  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  house  in 
what  used  to  be  the  aristocratic  part  of  town. 

"Sure  you  can,"  smiled  the  sales  manager,  "but  I  might  as  well 
warn  you  now  that  the  Lee  girls  don't  take  kindly  to  callers.  We've 
tried  to  get  to  them  for  years  and  no  one  has  succeeded  yet.  Suppose 
you  speak  to  Weeks  about  them.    He  knows  them  well." 

"My  advice  to  you,"  said  Weeks  to  Jack  a  few  minutes  later,  "is  not 
to  waste  your  time  on  two  old  dodos  who  live  like  misers  in  a  bam  of  a 
house.  I've  never  got  past  the  front  door.  They  won't  even  talk  with 
you  over  the  telephone.  I've  tried  it  and  know.  Take  the  advice  of 
an  old  hand  at  this  game  and  stay  shy  of  that  place." 

Shortly  before  closing  that  night  Jack  walked  in  the  sales  manager's 
office  with  an  order  for  a  new  range  and  a  new  space  heater,  and  the 
order  was  signed  by  one  of  the  Lee  spinsters.  Several  salesmen  were 
present,  including  the  veteran.  Weeks.  The  manager  looked  at  the 
order  and  then  shouted  : 

"By  golly !  you've  done  it.  Jack !  How  on  earth  did  you  get  it?" 

"I  just  walked  up,  rang  the  bell,  was  admitted  and  made  my  little 
talk,"  he  said.  "And  I  had  tea  with  them,  too." 

"You  did  what?"  asked  Weeks  in  consternation.  Jack  repeated  what 
he  had  told  the  manager.  "And  did  they  say  anything  about  the  hun- 
dred or  more  telephone  calls  I  had  made  ?"  added  Weeks. 

"All  they  said,"  replied  Jack,  "was  that  I  was  the  first  representative 
of  the  company  to  call  upon  them  in  years." 

"This  boy  has  taught  me — has  taught  all  of  us  a  lesson,"  said  the 
sales  manager.    "Now  let's  get  out  and  produce." 


Opportunities  Ahead 

The  greater  the  use  of  gas  service,  the  greater  will  be  our  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  in  the  future.  More  emphasis  on  service  and  less 
on  cost  and  certain  negative  appeals  described  in  Chapter  II  will  go 
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far  in  making  the  business  grow  at  a  still  faster  rate  than  it  is  growing 

today. 

A  home  heated  by  gas  in  winter  and  cooled  by  gas  in  summer  is  not 
an  idle  dream  but  an  almost  certain  development  of  the  near  future. 
Those  who  criticise  gas  on  the  basis  of  price  today  will  be  confounded 
in  time  by  the  additional  thousands  who  readily  use  more  of  this  essential 
fuel  in  their  homes  and  factories.  Even  if  we  grant  that  gas  often 
costs  more  than  raw  fuel,  there  must  be  some  pretty  strong  advantages 
in  favor  of  gas  to  balance  the  extra  cost.  The  truth  is  that  people  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  of  the  advantages  of  complete  gas  service.  Those 
who  now  use  gas  for  every  domestic  use  would  not  think  for  a  moment 
of  returning  to  another  fuel.  Such  customers  are  our  most  effective 
salesmen. 

The  gas  business  must  grow  and  we  must  grow  with  it.  Our  increas- 
ing standard  of  living  and  the  requirements  imposed  by  it  must  be 
served.  The  gas  industry  can  help  maintain  that  standard  as  can  few 
other  industries  today. 


The  advantages  of  gas  of  course  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the 
other  fuel.  In  your  opinion  are  these  advantages  worth  the  difference  in 
price?  

What  are  the  most  important  wants  and  needs  that  gas  service  satis- 
fies in  the  home?  


Review  of  Chapter  IV 
What  is  the  cheapest  raw  fuel  to  be  purchased  in  your  community? 

List  below  the  disadvantages  to  the  consumer  of  using  this  fuel  for, 
Water  heating     

House  heating  

List  below  the  advantages  of  using  gas  for, 

Water  heating  •• 

House  heating  
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  IV 


Chapter  V 
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TURNING  COMPLAINTS  INTO  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  sales  manager  called  for  Mason,  a  salesman  who  contacted  with 
builders,  contractors  and  architects. 

"Here  are  three  hot  leads,"  he  said,  handing  Mason  three  cards  which 
contained  reports  on  building  permits  issued  for  new  apartment 
houses.  "Note  the  first  one,  particularly.  That's  going  to  be  a  thirty- 
six  family,  high-class  job  on  the  north  side  of  town.  Get  out  there 
first  and  see  if  you  cannot  land  an  order  for  ranges.  Do  not  bother 
about  anything  else,  just  sell  him  ranges.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
other  appliances  through  another  source.    Good  luck." 

Mason  took  a  street  car  and  arrived  at  the  spot  a  half  hour  later.  A 
gang  of  excavators  was  at  work  but  the  builder  was  not  present.  Upon 
inquiry,  Mason  found  that  the  builder's  office  was  located  a  mile  away  in 
an  office  building.  Another  half  hour  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  office. 
After  waiting  his  turn  with  several  others  he  finally  reached  the  man  he 
wanted  to  see. 

Mason  introduced  himself  and  immediately  launched  upon  his  selling 
talk.  The  builder  listened  attentively  enough  but  it  was  easy  to  see  he 
was  in  no  buying  mood  that  morning. 

"You  want  me  to  come  down  to  your  office  and  see  your  ranges?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes.  We'll  be  glad  to  call  for  you  in  a  company  car,"  said  Mason. 

"How  do  you  get  that  way?'*  exploded  the  builder.  "Do  you  think 
I  can  spare  the  time  away  from  here  to  go  running  all  over  town  ?  IVe 
got  a  million-dollar  job  on  my  shoulders.  Does  that  mean  anything  to 
you  ?" 

"But  surely  you  would  like  to  see  all  the  models  in  our  office  before 
you." 

"YouVe  too  darned  independent,"  returned  the  dealer.  "Not  you,  but 
the  company.  The  place  to  sell  me  is  here  and  not  two  miles  away 
down  town." 

"It  won't  take  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,"  suggested  Mason. 

'Nothing  doing,"  replied  the  other. 

'Well,"  added  Mason,  "if  it  were  humanly  possible  to  bring  those 
ranges  out  here  so  that  you  could  look  them  over  I'd  do  it  in  a  minute. 
But  it  isn't  possible." 
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"That's  your  funeral,  not  mine,"  the  builder  answered. 

After  leaving  some  literature,  Mason  parted  with  a  pleasant  "Good 
day."  This  was  the  second  rebuff  of  its  kind  in  a  week.  He  wrote 
down  the  conversation  as  he  recalled  it  on  his  Customer's  Complaint 
Card  and  made  his  other  calls.  A  few  minutes  before  he  was  due  to 
report  to  the  sales  manager  an  idea  flashed  in  his  mind. 

Opportunity  in  a  Complaint 
Why  not  take  one  of  the  company's  big  covered  trucks  and  fit  it  out 
as  a  sort  of  display  room  for  ranges  ?  Eight  ranges  could  be  placed  in 
a  truck,  four  to  a  side,  with  plenty  of  aisle  space  in  between.  Instead 
of  requesting  builders  to  call  at  the  ofiice  to  inspect  the  latest  models, 
here  they  would  be  right  outside  the  builder's  office,  easy  to  see,  easy  to 

demonstrate  and  sales  could  be  clinched  on  the  spot. 

Mason  described  the  idea 
~L~      to  the  sales  manager,   but 
like    all     freshly-conceived 
ideas  it  was  open  to  plenty 
of  criticism. 

"Tie  up  a  $5,000  truck 
and  a  driver's  time  selling 
ranges?"  asked  the  hard- 
headed  sales  manager.  "The 
president  would  balk.  There 
isn't  enough  profit  margin 
to  justify  the  expense." 

Mason,  however,  was  not 
the  kind  to  admit  defeat 
so  soon. 

"Let's    try    it    out,    just 

once,"  he  suggested.    "And 

let's  try  it  on  that  builder  who's  sore.    We'll  call  his  bluff — ^go  out  there 

with  the  truck  and  show  him  we're  willing  to  go  all  the  way  for  him." 

"I'll  do  it  once  as  an  experiment,"  said  the  manager,  "and  I'll  go  out 

with  you  to  see  how  it  works." 

The  following  morning.  Mason's  idea  of  a  range  display  on  wheels 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  builder's  office.    Mason  renewed  his  contact. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  "I  owe  you  a  lot  of  thanks  for  giving 
me  a  bang-up  idea  on  selling  ranges."  The  builder  looked  dumb- 
founded. "You  said  yesterday  it  was  our  job  to  come  to  you  with 
the  ranges,  and,  by  golly,  that's  what  we  have  done." 
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"You  don't  mean  you  took  me  seriously,  do  you  ?"  asked  the  builder. 

"Certainly  did,"  said  Mason.  "The  best  thing  I  ever  did  was  to 
meet  you.  Here  was  one  time  when  a  knock  turned  out  to  be  a 
boost.  We've  got  a  truck  outside  with  the  latest  thing  in  ranges  in 
it.  In  five  minutes  you  can  get  the  whole  story  and  see  all  there  is  to 
see." 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned,"  was  the  builder's  reply  as  he  stepped  outside 
with  Mason. 

Later,  in  the  presence  of  the  sales  manager,  the  builder  signed  an  or- 
der for  thirty-six  of  the  highest-priced  ranges  sold  by  the  gas  company. 
Today  Mason's  idea  of  a  display  room  on  wheels  is  regularly  used  as 
an  effective  means  of  getting  orders  on  the  spot  from  builders.  Thus 
did  a  complaint  develop  into  a  money  making  and  good  will  building 
opportunity  for  the  company. 

The  Suggestion  Value  of  Complaints 

If  they  are  handled  in  the  right  way,  complaints  often  become 
suggestions  for  better  service.  It  was  revealed  recently  that  the 
presidents  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  made  it  their  parti- 
cular duty  to  have  all  letters  complaining  of  services  or  products  de- 
livered to  their  desks  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  factories.  They 
did  this  for  two  reasons :  First,  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  character 
of  unfavorable  opinion;  secondly,  to  study  the  complaints  for  their 
suggestion  value. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  leaders  of  industry  that  through 
careful  study  of  complaints  some  companies  have  developed  new  prod- 
ucts, made  an  improvement  in  service,  or  in  a  method  of  billing,  and 
in  other  ways  have  improved  public  relations.  In  one  office  it  is  the 
practice  to  have  all  complaints  received  and  handled  by  one  of  the 
chief  executives  who  each  month  selects  certain  of  the  complaints  and 
has  them  published  in  the  company's  magazine  which  is  issued  to  em- 
ployees. 

The  president  of  a  large  automobile  manufacturing  concern  once 
answered  a  complaint  concerning  new  models  from  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers and  then  issued  the  letter  and  the  answer  together  with  the 
customer's  final  reply  in  the  form  of  a  broadcast  to  the  entire  or- 
ganization. In  another  case,  the  president  of  a  company  received  a 
complaining  letter  from  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
"nut"  customer  to  the  members  of  the  service  department.  The  letter 
was  carefully  studied  and  later  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  a  totally 
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new  product  by  the  company  which  later  on  became  the  main  item  and 
a  large  profit-maker. 

Handling  complaints  with  the  idea  of  their  suggestion  value  in  mind 
was  the  policy  of  all  the  above  companies.  In  this  way  the  management 
kept  its  ear  close  to  the  ground.  Furthermore,  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing all  written  complaints  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  president  was  a 
wise  thing  to  do  because  that  official  had  the  authority  to  change  policy. 
When  an  unhealthy  condition  was  revealed,  steps  were  taken  im- 
mediately to  cure  it. 

An  instance  of  how  far  a  public  utility  company  will  go  in  welcom- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  complaints  was  given  in  a  former 
book  of  this  Course  where  a  customer  telephoned  the  president  of  a 
gas  company  at  night  and  told  him  his  troubles.  The  customer  was 
prompted  to  do  this  because  the  company  in  question,  over  the  presi- 
dent's name,  had  requested  it.  As  late  as  ten  years  ago  such  an  in- 
vitation would  have  been  considered  ridiculous,  for  the  emphasis  then 
was  more  on  the  technical  than  on  the  human  aspects  of  service.  To- 
day the  officers  of  many  gas  companies  will  answer  telephone  calls  in 
their  homes  at  night  and  carry  on  animated  conversations  with  dis- 
satisfied customers  in  an  endeavor  to  placate  them  and  cultivate  their 
friendship. 


A  Commissioner's  View  of  Complaints 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  public  relations  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  contact  employee,  a  member  of  a  public  service  commission  in  an 
eastern  state  said  to  a  convention  of  public  utility  men : 

"A  company  may  often  be  judged  by  its  lowliest  employees.  That  is 
the  difficult  feature  of  your  work,  to  train  each  and  every  employee 
who  comes  in  contact  with  the  public  to  be  patient,  courteous  and  tact- 
ful. 

"Company  officials  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  have  seen 
failure  in  securing  public  confidence  because  of  the  attitude  of  one 
or  two  subordinates  of  the  company  who  failed  to  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  the  public." 

Later  in  his  address  he  made  this  significant  observation : 

"A  commission  is  in  existence  to  regulate  and  not  to  manage.  It 
is  evident  that  a  company  management  which  allows  a  state  depart- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  an  adequate  organization  of  its  own  is  en- 
couraging the  public  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  company's  manage- 
ment a  solution  of  its  service  problems. 
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"We  believe  the  ideal  situation  to  be  that  one  wherein  the  relation- 
ship between  the  public  and  the  company  is  such  that  there  is  mutual 
trust  and  mutual  cooperation,  so  that  our  bodies  will  be  appealed  to 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  straighten  out  service  difficulties." 

To  state  it  pointedly,  the  commissioner  actually  told  his  hearers 
it  was  up  to  them  to  straighten  out  their  own  service  difficulties  and 
see  to  it  that  customers  registered  their  complaints  with  and  obtained 
satisfaction  from  the  company  instead  of  appealing  to  the  commission. 

And  why  not?  A  large  and  continuing  number  of  complaints  reg- 
istered with  a  commission  is  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inefficient 
management  on  the  part  of  a  public  utility.  Today  companies  strive 
to  reduce  such  complaints  to  a  minimum.  In  making  its  annual  report, 
a  commission  will  frequently  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  company  has 
managed  to  operate  through  a  twelve  months'  period  without  a  single 
service  complaint  having  been  registered  with  the  commission.  Such 
a  record  is  a  source  of  genuine  gratification  to  the  company  fortunate 
enough  to  make  it,  and  is  constantly  held  up  as  one  of  the  highest 
points  to  which  perfection  in  service  and  good  public  relations  can 
attain. 


Courtesy  and  Cooperation 

Previously  we  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  courteous  treat- 
ment of  customers.  In  our  discussions  we  have  treated  courtesy  chiefly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  outside  the  company  organization. 
Let  us  look  at  the  other  side,  the  value  of  courtesy  within  the  company, 
between  fellow  employees. 

It  might  be  asked,  "What  has  this  to  do  with  the  public?  Isn't  it 
possible  that  employees  may  be  very  courteous  to  each  other  and  still 
be  discourteous  in  their  contacts  with  the  public?"  The  answer  is, 
"It  doesn't  work  out  that  way."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposite  is 
the  truth  in  practice. 

Employees  who  are  courteous  to  each  other  are  invariably  more 
courteous  in  their  customer  contacts.  This  is  because  we  like  to  be 
treated  courteously  by  those  with  whom  we  work,  and  if  we  are  not 
so  treated  we  reflect  our  resentment  in  our  contacts.  Courtesy  is  a 
mark  of  good  breeding.  A  lack  of  courtesy  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
individual  concerned.  Since  we  are  creatures  of  habit  we  cannot,  it 
seems,  be  courteous  to  one  set  or  group  of  people,  and  discourteous  to 
another.    See  if  this  is  not  so  in  your  own  company  organization. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  cooperation.    We  have  already  referred 
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to  cooperation  between  employees.  That  is  one  form.  There  is  an- 
other, however — cooperation  of  the  employees  with  the  company.  This 
latter  form  is  built  upon  loyalty,  obedience  and  respect.  Rules  and 
regulations  for  the  good  of  all  must  be  lived  up  to.  The  game  must 
be  played  fairly  and  squarely. 

For  an  example,  take  the  matter  of  punctuality.  It  is  necessary 
to  establish  certain  working  hours,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  or- 
ganization and  no  business.  Lateness  is  largely  a  matter  of  chronic 
carelessness.  If  the  proper  care  is  exercised  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  arrive  on  the  job  a  minute  or  two  early  as  it  is  to  arrive 
a  minute  or  two  late  and  thereby  create  a  bad  record  and  example. 

There  are  certain  times  during  the  year,  the  winter  season  prin- 
cipally, when  transportation  and  other  delays  prevent  prompt  attend- 
ance. As  a  rule,  all  of  us  know  when  this  is  likely  to  occur,  and  we 
know,  furthermore,  that  if  we  give  ourselves  a  little  extra  time  to 
reach  the  office  we  will  not  get  there  late.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
frequent  tardiness.  When  you  analyze  the  reasons  for  it  you  will 
find  they  are  due  to  carelessness  and  a  lack  of  respect  for  company 
rules.  The  same  is  true  of  the  employee  who  fails  to  appear  at  the 
customer's  home  or  place  of  business  at  a  certain  hour  decided  upon 
in  advance.  Such  an  employee  labors  under  a  self-imposed  handicap 
before  he  starts,  because  he  has  already  broken  a  promise.  The  em- 
ployee who  is  constantly  late  in  arriving  at  the  office  is  a  robber  of 
company  time.  The  employee  who  is  constantly  late  in  his  appoint- 
ments with  customers  not  only  robs  his  company  of  time  but  creates 
customer  ill-will.    Make  punctuality  a  habit. 

There  are  times  when  an  employee  may  feel  that  his  particular  method 
of  doing  a  thing  is  better  than  the  practice  recommended  by  his 
supervisor.  He  may  be  so  sure  of  his  ground  that  he  will  argue  the 
fine  points  of  his  method  with  the  supervisor,  and  then  when  told  by 
the  latter  that  the  old  way  must  be  followed  because  it  is  still  the  best, 
he  may  become  disgruntled  and  decide  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  his 
own  method.  If  an  employee  persists  in  employing  this  practice  he 
will  work  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  company  and  eventually 
to  his  own  dismissal.  Such  an  employee  acts  counter  to  all  the  rules 
of  team  work  and  manifests  a  disrespect  for  his  superior. 

It  is  human  nature  to  consider  that  our  ideas  are  good.  Sometimes 
we  think  they  are  fool-proof,  and  occasionally  we  hit  upon  a  thing 
which  we  think  is  so  good  that  the  business  will  go  to  the  dogs  unless 
our  pet  suggestion  is  immediately  adopted.  The  trouble  with  most 
of  us  is  that  we  can't  see  far  enough  ahead  to  judge  the  merits  of 
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our  ideas  and  suggestions  trom  all  angles.  If  we  could  do  so  we 
would  quickly  decide  that  our  manner  of  doing  things  might  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  from  one  point  of  view  but  a  bad  one  from  a  number 
of  other  points. 

Teamwork  is  easy  to  write  about  but  hard  to  practice.  We  can't 
progress  without  it,  however,  and  while  for  the  moment  it  may 
tend  to  subjugate  the  individual,  it  is  only  by  advancing  the  interests 
of  all  that  we  reach  our  goal.  The  best  way  to  understand  these 
truths  is  to  discuss  them  in  your  conference  groups.  How  important 
a  factor  is  loyalty  to  the  company,  courtesy  to  fellow  employees  and 
teamwork  in  reducing  customer  complaints  ? 

Do  you  remember  Kipling's  famous  lines  ? 

"It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament, 

Nor  funds  that  they  can  pay. 
But  the  close  cooperation 

That  makes  them  win  the  day. 

"It  ain't  the  individual, 

Nor  the  army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  everlasting  teamwork 

Of  every  bloomin'  soul." 


Review  of  Chapter  V 

Write  below  at  least  two  customer  complaints  which  contained  sug- 
gestions for  service  or  other  improvements : 


Do  you  believe  punctuality  has  any  connection  with  the  quality  of 
work  turned  out  by  an  employee  ? 


( 
( 


)  Yes; 
)  No. 
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Do  you  know  of  an  employee  whose  record  of  attendance  is  bad  but 
whose  work  is  first  class  ? 


( 
( 


)  Yes; 
)  No. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  V 


Do  you  believe  employees  who  are  courteous  to  each  other  are  apt 
to  be  more  courteous  in  their  contacts  with  the  public? 


( 
( 


)   Yes; 
)  No. 


State  your  reasons  why : 
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Chapter  VI 
COOPERATING  WITH  OUR  ALLIES 

Two  years  ago  the  opinion  was  ventured  by  a  well-known  execu- 
tive in  the  gas  business  that  even  a  casual  survey  of  the  industry's 
domestic  market  would  disclose  that : 

1.  We  are  realizing  a  slower  rate  of  growth  in  the  domestic  than 
in  any  other  field  of  gas  utilization. 

2.  Our  largest  group  of  unprofitable  customers  is  among  the  domes- 
tic users  of  gas. 

3.  The  so-called  saturation  point  has  not  even  been  sighted. 

4.  We  are  faced  with  a  dearth  of  sales  outlets,  and  there  are  many 
undeveloped  channels  through  which  to  promote  the  domestic  use  of 
gas. 

The  two  years  intervening  have  made  no  changes  of  moment  in 
the  first  three  points  listed  above.  If  anything,  competition  has  been 
fiercer,  and  the  way  made  harder.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  that  of 
sales  outlets,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement.  For  many 
years  forward-looking  executives  of  our  industry  Jiave  pleaded  for 
more  sales  outlets  and  better  representation  in  the  market  place.  At 
the  present  moment  this  is  one  of  the  liveliest  topics  discussed  by  gas 
men.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  much  of  it  in  your  own  company  and 
perhaps  one  of  your  duties  may  be  contacting  with  persons  and  or- 
ganizations outside  the  industry  who  are  in  position  to  help  swell  the 
use  of  gas  and  gas-using  appliances. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  our  merchandising  activity  is  to  insure 
the  steady  growth  and  development  of  our  service.  Our  sales  ef- 
forts are  expected  to  produce  uninterrupted  revenue  from  the  con- 
tinued use  of  gas  year  after  year;  thus  while  we  have  a  great  deal 
more  at  stake  than  merchandising  profits,  our  objective  can  be  reached 
only  through  merchandising  as  we  or  others  conduct  it. 

The  sale  of  all  merchandise,  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities,  is  stimu- 
lated and  developed  not  only  by  advertising  but  by  a  multiplicity  of 
sales  outlets.  A  bookstore  is  no  longer  the  one  and  only  place  to 
buy  books,  and  so  it  is  with  a  large  number  of  other  articles  and  com- 
modities. In  our  present  competitive  age  we  may  ask  to  be  di- 
rected to  a  bookstore  and  receive  specific  instructions  on  how  to  reach 
the  one  nearest  to  us.    It  is  an  easy  matter  to  direct  anyone  to  a  sign 
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over  a  door.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  someone  where  you  could  pur- 
chase a  book  you  might  be  directed  to  one  of  a  dozen  stores,  each 
bearing  a  sign  of  a  diflFerent  trade  over  its  door.  The  bookstore,  you 
see,  is  no  longer  the  only  place  where  books  are  sold.  The  number 
of  sales  outlets  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  place  of  books 
in  the  market  place  has  been  enhanced  just  that  much. 


Some  of  Our  Sales  Allies 

Cooperation  between  the  gas  industry  and  plumbing  and  heating 
contractors,  builders,  architects  and  others  is  now  a  well-developed 
sales  activity.  The  relationship  between  a  building  contractor  and 
the  gas  company  starts  long  before  plans  are  in  the  blueprint  stage, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  builder  would  erect  homes  in  a  section  that  was 
not  already  served  by  the  gas  company  or  shortly  to  be  served.  He 
generally  makes  sure  of  this  before  he  consults  the  architect. 

Once  the  contract  is  signed,  his  contacts  with  the  gas  company  be- 
come more  numerous  and  involve  more  factors.  Before  the  architect 
steps  into  the  picture  he  too  is  already  acquainted  with  gas  service 
and  the  most  modern  ways  of  using  it.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
there  has  been  a  slip-up  between  the  local  gas  company  and  that  archi- 
tect. The  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  builders  and  archi- 
tects and  other  allied  trades  means  more  business  for  the  gas  com- 
pany. Apartment  houses  are  built  to  rent,  and  adequate  gas  service 
often  has  spelled  the  difference  between  a  fully  rented  and  a  partly 
rented  one.  Gas  refrigerators  installed  in  our  newer  apartments  make 
them  ready  renters.  For  this  reason  you  would  think  that  such  busi- 
ness would  come  almost  automatically  to  the  gas  company  without  any 
particular  labor  on  its  part.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  a  large  eastern  city  there  are  1,200  gas  refrigerators  in  a  single 
apartment  development.  It  took  months  of  painstaking  sales  work 
to  negotiate  this  deal,  but  back  of  this  sales  work  was  something 
equally  as  important.  The  gas  company  in  question  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  high  character  of  its  architect  and  builder  contacts. 
Without  this  close  relationship  and  mutual  confidence,  the  sales  of  the 
refrigerators  never  would  have  been  made. 

In  the  plumbing  and  heating  contracting  business  the  general  prac- 
tices also  hold  true.  Thousands  of  little  stores  and  shops  now  display 
gas  appliances  where  only  a  handful  did  so  twenty  years  ago.  An 
alliance  between  the  plumbers  and  gas  companies,  and  a  mutual  give 
and  take  on  both  sides,  have  usually  resulted  in  the  kind  of  team- 
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work  where  everyone  profits.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
dealer  cooperation  has  proved  to  be  generally  satisfactory  throughout 
the  industry.  What  will  work  well  in  one  town  will  not  apply  to  the 
other,  so  that  any  universal  solution  of  the  problem  appears  at  this 
time  to  be  improbable.  It  may  be  well  for  you  to  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  your  company's  methods  of  dealing  with  the  allied  trades,  par- 
ticularly plumbers  and  heating  contractors. 

How  One  Situation  Was  Solved 

In  a  certain  town  the  owner  of  a  home  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion called  at  the  premises  to  see  how  the  work  was  progressing.  He 
checked  up  on  a  number  of  details  and  noticed  that  the  gas  meter 

had  not  been  installed.  He 
telephoned  the  gas  company 
and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. An  employee  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  the 
scene  and  after  a  tour  of  in- 
N^v  spection  he  notified  the 
owner  that  the  delay  in  in- 
stalling the  meter  was  en- 
tirely due  *to  the  plumbing 
contractor.  He  then  added 
a  few  words  to  the  eflFect 
that  plumbing  contractors 
could  not  be  depended  upon. 
The  owner  got  in  touch 
with  his  builder  and  told  him 
what  the  gas  man  had  said. 
The  builder,  in  turn,  commu- 
nicated with  the  plumbing 
contractor  who  passed  on  the 
story  to  the  boss  plumber  in 
charge  of  the  job.  Starting 
^  with  the  owner,  who  was  dis- 

trustful of  both  the  builder  and  the  gas  company,  and  going  right  down 
the  line  this  little  incident  caused  a  large  amount  of  bad  feeling. 

It  happened  that  the  plumbing  trade  in  that  town  was  at  logger- 
heads with  the  gas  company.  The  situation  had  become  so  bad  that 
plumbers  would  recommend  every  form  of  heating  equipment  except 
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that  designed  to  use  gas.  Furthermore,  the  plumbers  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  coal  dealers  >and  oil  appliance  men  to  put  up  a  stiffer 
fight  against  the  gas  company.  Competition  became  a  battle  with  the 
gas  company  and  its  employees  antagonizing  the  plumbers  and  the 
plumbers  doing  everything  they  could  to  discourage  the  installation 
of  gas-using  equipment. 

Eventually  both  sides  came  to  their  senses  and  decided  to  work  to- 
gether. A  series  of  dinner  meetings  was  held  at  which  grievances 
were  aired  and  trade  practices  discussed.  The  hatchet  was  buried, 
there  was  a  clasp  of  hands  and  the  two  parties  agreed  to  play  the 
game  together  in  accordance  with  certain  written  agreements.  There- 
after there  was  better  business  for  everyone.  The  plumbers  agreed 
not  to  sell  appliances  which  did  not  measure  up  to  gas  company  stand- 
ards, and  word  was  passed  down  through  the  gas  company  organi- 
zation that  criticism  of  plumbers  and  all  representatives  of  allied  trades 
was  to  cease.  Today  that  company  and  its  cooperating  dealers  are  get- 
ting along  splendidly. 

How  AND  How  Not  to  Refuse 

From  the  incident  quoted  above  we  can  apply  some  lessons  to  our 
contacting  work  with  customers.  Every  contact  employee  knows  out 
of  his  own  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  fully  with  every 
customer  request  for  service.  How  to  refuse  when  necessary  with- 
out incurring  the  customer's  displeasure  is  the  problem.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  concrete  illustration. 

A  fitter  of  a  certain  company  who  had  been  serving  his  customers 
well  for  a  number  of  years  was  promoted.  Another  man  of  even 
longer  service  was  given  the  first  fitter's  territory.  Not  long  after- 
ward several  complaints  came  in  about  the  second  man.  Customers 
said  he  was  not  at  all  accommodating. 

The  second  fitter  was  called  into  the  office  of  the  shop  superintend- 
ent. 

"Jack,"  said  the  superintendent,  "You're  a  good  man.  We  know 
you  do  your  work  thoroughly.  But  how  do  you  explain  these  com- 
plaints ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Grifiin,"  said  Jack  "you  know  I  follow  out  my  orders. 
The  other  day  this  woman  came  out  when  I  finished  a  job  at  a  neigh- 
boring apartment,  and  seeing  my  uniform  she  asked  me  to  take  a 
look  at  her  range.    I  told  her  I  couldn't  do  it  as  I  had  no  order  for  it. 
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These  others  amount  to  about  the  same  thing;  they're  always  asking 
me  to  do  something  that  I  have  no  orders  for." 

"I  was  talking  with  Reilly  a  while  ago,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"and  he  said  that  he  never  had  any  trouble  with  these  customers.  How 
do  you  account  for  that  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Griffin,"  replied  Jack.  "I  try  to  do  my  work 
well.    There  ain't  no  kick  on  the  jobs  that  I  had  orders  for." 

"I  think  this  is  the  explanation,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Griffin.  "Reilly 
always  took  care  of  his  orders  but  he  had  time  for  a  little  interest  in 
his  customers  besides.  If  the  pilot  light  on  Mrs.  Murphy's  range 
went  out,  she  would  look  out  for  Reilly  and  call  him  in.  If  he  had  a 
minute,  he  would  fix  it  for  her.  If  he  didn't,  he'd  promise  to  take 
care  of  Mrs.  Murphy's  troubles  the  following  day.  Of  course,  you 
have  to  use  your  judgment  about  such  things.  You  can't  upset  our 
whole  work  schedule  by  undertaking  too  much  besides  your  orders 
for  the  day,  but  by  extending  these  little  courtesies  to  the  customer, 
Reilly  has  gained  the  reputation  for  being  accommodating.  Think  it 
over.  Jack,  and  use  your  best  judgment." 

"All  right,  I  will,"  returned  Jack,  as  he  departed. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  fact  that  too  much  quoting  of  orders 
gives  the  customer  the  impression  that  the  company  is  all  bound  up 
in  red  tape.  System  is  necessary,  but  the  customers  need  not  be  im- 
pressed overmuch  with  it.  Many  of  them  do  not  Understand.  They 
are  thinking  of  their  own  convenience.  Look  over  the  cases  of  the 
fitters  given  in  Book  IV.  There  you  will  find  among  the  unfavorable 
cases  those  who  gave  the  impression  of  non-cooperation  with  custo- 
mers. Among  the  favorable  cases,  you  will  note  how  men  like  Reilly 
in  the  story  above  create  the  impression  of  being  accommodating. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  employee's  method  of  cooperating  with  a 
customer  ? 

Customer:  "There  is  something  wrong  with  my  gas.  This  bill  is 
much  too  large  again.  I  only  use  a  little  gas  for  cooking.  I  com- 
plained to  the  office  last  month  and  the  inspector  said  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  my  meter.  I  think  they  fixed  it,  but  I  get  the  same 
large  bills.    I  got  no  adjustment.    What  can  I  do?" 

The  collector  made  no  answer.  He  took  the  money  the  woman  had 
in  her  hand,  gave  her  change  and  receipt,  and  walked  away. 

Customer  to  neighbor:  "Here  I  am,  helpless.  I'd  like  to  see  some 
justice  done,  but  you  might  just  as  well  talk  to  the  air  as  try  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  these  gas  people." 

The  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  customer  had  contacted  with 


a  representative  of  the  company  who  was  working  counter  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  company.  The  bills  were  probably  correct  and  no 
adjustment  was  necessary.  What  was  needed,  however,  was  a  little 
friendly  interest  in  that  customer  to  the  extent  of  giving  her  an 
explanation  that  would  enable  her  to  understand  the  correctness  of  the 
company's  procedure.  The  woman  was  paying  her  bills.  She  prob- 
ably knew  that  they  were  accurate,  yet  she  wanted  a  little  assurance. 
Was  she  not  entitled  to  it? 

One  customer  was  known 
to  ask  the  meter  reader  to 
look  at  the  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace while  down  in  the 
cellar.  Another  asked  a 
fitter  to  watch  the  baby 
while  she  went  across  the 
street  to  buy  some  grocer- 
ies. These  and  a  hundred 
other  requests  come  up  in 
the  daily  work  of  contact 
employees.  Things  little  re- 
lated to  the  gas  business. 
Most  every  one  of  these  re- 
quests must  be  refused.  It 
does  not  do  to  tell  the  cus- 
tomer frankly  that  they  are  unreasonable.  How  to  refuse  to  do  a  thing 
and  yet  leave  the  feeling  that  you  and  your  company  desire  to  co- 
operate in  every  reasonable  way  is  a  problem.  The  answer  cannot 
be  given  here.  A  good  topic  for  discussion  in  your  conference  group 
would  be,  "How  to  Refuse." 

A  customer  approached  the  information  desk  and  asked  the  girl, 
"Would  you  kindly  keep  this  package  for  me  while  I  pay  my  bill  ?" 

"Fd  like  to  accommodate  you,  madam,"  said  the  girl,  "But  I  am 
often  asked  to  leave  this  desk.  I  suggest  you  ask  the  doorman  over  there 
if  he  will  not  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  customer. 

The  doorman  consented  to  keep  the  package  and  the  customer  re- 
turned promptly  for  it.  The  reason  the  girl  suggested  the  doorman  was 
that  he  never  moved  more  than  a  few  feet  from  his  post  during  the 
day. 

Upon  another  occasion,  a  meter  reader  was  asked  by  a  customer  to 
mail  a  letter. 
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"Nothing  doing,"  said  he.  "Last  year  I  promised  to  mail  a  letter 
for  a  customer  and  I  carried  it  around  with  me  for  two  days.  She  re- 
ported me  for  it." 

"But  you  will  pass  a  mail  box  on  the  corner  and  you  can  drop  the 
letter  there,  can't  you  ?"  asked  the  customer. 

"And  what  if  I  forget?"  asked  the  meter  reader.  "You'll  report 
me,  eh?" 

"Oh!  don't  bother,"  said  the  customer.  "Your  attitude  shows  you 
would  not  lift  your  little  finger  to  accommodate  anyone.  I'm  sorry  I 
asked  you." 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  VI 

Note  below  the  ways  in  which  your  company  as  a  whole  cooperates 
with  other  agencies  in  service  to  the  public. 


Review  of  Chapter  VI 

List  below  requests  of  customers  for  something  that  is  not  a  part  of 
your  work  or  the  work  of  your  department. 

Take  up  each  one  of  these  requests  and  decide  for  yourself  the  best 
way  to  handle  it,  keeping  in  mind  the  rules  of  your  company. 

What  is  your  general  practice  when  a  customer  requests  something 
that  you  know  you  cannot  do  ? 

Should  you  ever  volunteer  a  service  that  is  not  a  gart  of  your  work 
or  the  work  of  your  department.    If  so,  when  ? 

If  a  customer  asked  an  employee — other  than  a  collector  or  receiv- 
ing teller — to  take  the  money  for  a  current  gas  bill,  should  he  take 
it? 

Suppose  a  contact  employee  other  than  a  receiving  teller  or  collector 
took  the  money  and  lost  it  before  turning  it  in  to  the  company,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  paying  the  bill  ? 

If  you  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  money, 
how  would  you  refuse  ? 

How  much  responsibility  should  a  contact  employee  assume  as  a 
representative  of  the  company? 


Is  the  maintenance  of  safety  standards  a  part  of  that  cooperation? 
Do  gas  company  emergency  crews  have  a  part  in  making  the  business 


grow 
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Chapter  VII 
LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Things  that  yesterday  appeared  to  be  impossible  are  today  accepted 
as  commonplace.  We  no  longer  wonder  over  automatic  machinery,  the 
radio,  oversea  telephone  conversations,  polar  exploration  by  airplane 
and  trips  by  dirigible.  Sixteen  cylinder  automobiles  and  automobiles 
with  front  drives  do  not  cause  a  stir.  Even  television  fails  to  stimulate 
some  of  us.  We  rather  expect  it,  so  accustomed  have  we  become  to 
the  new  and  the  startling.  A  clerk  sits  down  at  a  keyboard  to  write  a 
letter  and  it  is  reproduced  instantaneously  miles  away  by  teletype. 
Robots  control  electric  sub-stations.  Cameras  have  split  the  second 
into  billionths.  Gas  is  transmitted  hundreds  of  miles  through  pipe- 
lines, and  its  use  has  multiplied  from  a  single  one — that  of  lighting — 
to  several  thousand. 

The  industrial  United  States  has  attained  a  high  state  of  technical 
development.  The  average  person  enjoys  the  products  of  the  old  in- 
dustries that  have  reached  this  high  level  and  new  industries  are  spring- 
ing up  daily.  Within  both  old  and  new  industries  technical  develop- 
ments cause  old  production  methods  to  be  scrapped.  .The  new  methods 
then  produce  finer  goods  and  better  services  at  lower  cost. 

Gas  Service  to  Industry 

New  production  methods  demand  automatic  heating  processes.  To 
meet  these  changes  in  industry,  gas  companies  are  cooperating  with 
furnace  manufacturers.  Industrial  gas  departments  have  been  added 
to  the  larger  gas  companies,  and  highly  trained  technical  experts  are 
employed.  The  American  Gas  Association  is  fostering  research  on 
industrial  gas  equipment.  Today  a  single  manufacturing  plant  will 
consume  as  much  gas  in  one  day  as  a  city  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
domestic  users.    Yet  large- volume  use  of  gas  has  just  started. 

We  can  look  for  even  more  radical  changes  in  production  methods 
in  the  future.  The  airplane  industry,  to  mention  only  one,  is  in  its 
youth.  It  is  already  a  substantial  user  of  gas.  What  of  the  future? 
Other  industries  will  spring  from  modern  scientific  endeavor  and  they, 
too,  will  turn  to  the  modern  fuel — ^gas.  The  story  is  told  of  a  clerk  in 
the  United  States  patent  office  who  left  his  job  about  20  years  ago 
because  he  thought  there  was  no  future  in  it.     He  said  that  about 
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everything  possible  had  been  invented  and  patented  already.  We  have 
not  heard  of  anyone  leaving  the  gas  industry  because  of  its  poor  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  but  we  know  of  persons  joining  it  every  day  who 
are  enthusiastic  over  its  future. 

Many  contact  employees  of  today  will  be  the  technically  trained  in- 
dustrial salesmen  who  contact  manufacturing  executives  tomorrow. 
Their  present  experience  in  handling  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  small 
customer  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  handling  the  larger  custo- 
mer. New  opportunities,  however,  bring  new  problems  both  technical 
and  human,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  them. 

The  oil  industry,  after  going  through  a  period  of  reorganization  for 
several  years,  has  now  emerged  as  a  powerful  contender  for  the  indus- 
trial and  house  heating  business.  The  electrical  industry  is  also  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  this  direction.  These  two  industries  will  form  the 
chief  competitors  of  the  industrial  gas  business  of  the  future.  The 
long  range  view  to  the  gas  man  has  not  changed — he  sees  gas  for  heat 
and  electricity  for  light  and  power. 

Domestic  Service 

All  industry  is  organized  to  serve  the  customer.  His  wants  and 
needs  must  be  satisfied.  They  have  been  satisfied  in  the  past,  but  to- 
day the  customer's  service  requirements  are  far  more  exacting.  The 
car  owner  who  drives  up  to  a  gasoline  station  is  no  longer  satisfied 
by  merely  having  his  tank  filled  with  fuel.  He  wants  courteous  treat- 
ment, a  pleasant  contact,  and  perhaps  road  information  as  well. 

The  customer  who  goes  into  a  department  store  is  no  longer  sat- 
isfied merely  to  exchange  his  money  for  a  serviceable  commodity.  He 
asks  for,  and  expects  to  get  expert  style  information,  assistance  in 
proper  fitting,  and  suggestions  as  to  proper  use  of  the  article. 

A  manufacturer,  by  printing  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
to  use  his  product  on  a  container,  increased  his  sales  fifty  per  cent.  He 
added  a  little  service. 

The  housewife  is  no  longer  bound  down  by  the  drudgery  of  house- 
work. Modern  conveniences  serve  her  at  every  turn.  But  she  has  a 
choice  of  several  kinds  of  appliances.  Which  will  she  choose?  Some 
may  select  the  cheapest,  but  most  will  select  those  that  give  the  best 
service.  Moreover,  the  service  of  the  appliance  itself  it  not  always  the 
determining  factor.  Often  it  is  the  service  that  the  salesman  renders 
in  selling  that  determines  the  choice.  And  after  the  sale  has  been  made, 
continued  satisfaction  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  character  of 
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contact  and  servicing.    Hence,  service  will  be  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  winning  customers  of  the  future. 

What  Service  Will  Mean  In  the  Future 

As  more  and  more  articles,  appliances  and  equipment  reach  tech- 
nical perfection,  it  will  be  the  human  service  that  goes  with  the  ma- 
terial thing  bought  which  determines  the  purchase.  Satisfaction  in 
the  future  with  service  is  going  to  mean  satisfaction  with  employee 
handling.  Employee-customer  relations  are  important  now  and  al- 
ways have  been,  but  the  company  that  gets  the  business  in  the  future 
will  be  the  company  made  up  of  men  and  women  with  whom  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  deal. 

The  fact  that  the  Home  Service  Department  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  organization  of  most  gas  companies  shows  the  recognition  of 
this  service  requirement.  Home  service  does  just  what  its  name  im- 
plies ;  it  renders  continuing  service  in  the  home  that  parallels  the  de- 
pendable physical  supply  of  gas.  Gas  in  itself  is  of  no  value.  It  must  be 
used,  and  the  extent  of  the  value  obtained  from  it  is  dependent  on  how 
It  is  used.  Home  Service  aids  in  its  more  efficient  use.  Home  Service 
cuts  down  complaints. 

We  need  a  special  department  like  this  for  special  ser^^ices  to  the 
housewife  in  the  home,  but  if  this  is  valuable  to  the  future  welfare  of 
gas  industry  how  much  more  valuable  is  the  service  imparted  in  every 
customer  contact.  Why  cannot  every  employee  leave  every  customer 
glad  that  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  a  representative 
of  the  finest  company  in  the  locality?  Service  that  creates  such  an 
impression  will  be  the  only  satisfactory  service  of  the  future. 

Training  for  Service 

When  the  engineers  of  your  company  have  a  technical  problem  to 
face,  what  do  they  do?  They  study  the  problem  and  analyze  it  into 
its  elements.  Then  they  collect  all  the  information  they  can  get  that 
has  any  bearing  upon  the  situation  in  hand.  They  find  and  get  to- 
gether the  facts  that  are  applicable.  They  get  all  the  modern  engineer- 
ing experience  that  they  can  command  and  put  this  experience  to  work. 
A  tentative  solution  is  formulated.  It  is  tried.  The  process  is  refined, 
and  the  problem  is  solved. 

To  equip  ourselves  for  the  future  we  must  tackle  the  problem  of 
better  customer  contacts  in  somewhat  the  same  way.    This  Course  has 
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analyzed  the  problem  into  its  various  elements.  It  supplies  certain 
needed  information.  With  this  foundation  you  can  add  further  an- 
alysis from  the  daily  contact  problems  of  your  job  and  secure  addi- 
tional information  that  you  need  from  sources  within  your  company. 
You  can  get  together  in  the  conferences  that  are  suggested  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  Course  and  determine  for  yourself  what  consti- 
tutes good  and  bad  contact  practices  from  the  standpoint  of  your  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  the  contact  experiences  supplied  in  this  Course, 
you  have  the  combined  experience  of  all  those  in  your  group,  which  can 
be  put  to  work  upon  such  questions  as  this  Course  raises. 

Suppose  that  a  group  of  25,  ten  had  been  employed  by  the  company 
on  an  average  of  10  years,  ten  at  an  average  of  5  years,  and  five  at 
an  average  of  2  years. 
That  would  mean  160 
years  of  public  utility  ex- 
perience is  represented  in 
this  group.  All  this  ex- 
perience, if  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem, 
should  suggest  a  tentative 
solution  that  is  practical. 
Then  suppose  this  practice 
were  to  be  tried  out  by  the 
group-members  and  dis- 
covered to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the 
standard  of  contacts.  The  problem  of  better  personal  relations  would 
then  be  solved!  In  this  way  we  are  preparing  for  the  service  of  the 
future  in  the  gas  industry. 


Making  the  Business  Grow 

After  all,  the  only  kind  of  business  that  appeals  to  us  is  one  which 
meets  our  own  demands  for  self-improvement  and  advancement.  We 
want  to  be  headed  in  the  right  direction,  to  work  on  for  better  things 
and  more  responsibilities,  and  by  accelerating  the  growth  of  new  busi- 
ness prove  that  we  are  deserving  of  advancement.  The  gas  indus- 
try has  need  of  the  best  and  finest  that  is  in  us.  How  long  do  you 
suppose  we  would  be  contented  in  a  business  which  desired  less  than 
our  best  ? 
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Review  of  Chapter  VII 
Where  do  you  buy  your  clothes  and  why  do  you  buy  them  there? 

What  is  your  favorite  store? 

Why  is  it  your  favorite? 

Check  any  of  the  following  which  determine  the  article  you  buy  ? 
(         )  Quality  of  merchandise. 
(         )  Price  of  merchandise. 
(         )  Style  of  merchandise. 
(         )  The  service  of  the  sales  force. 

Which  largely  determines  your  preference  for  a  certain  store? 
(         )  The  type  of  merchandise  sold. 
(         )  The  way  the  store  employees  treat  you. 
(         )  The  location  and  arrangement  of  the  store. 

Will  our  customer  contacts  have  any  effect  on  future  industrial  busi- 
ness ? 

Does  wearing  a  neat  uniform  give  a  customer  a  better  impression 
of  the  service? 

What  in  your  opinion  will  be  the  next  new  development  in  the  way 
of  appliances  for  the  use  of  gas  ? 
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Notes  and  Comments  on  Chapter  VII 

If  your  company  has  a  Home  Service  Department,  write  down  he- 
low  in  your  own  words  a  description  of  its  activities. 
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Summary 

Go  through  each  chapter  of  this  book  and  then  write  down  the  ideas 
that  impress  you  the  most. 
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Questions,  Objections,  and  Points  Not  Clear 

List  below  the  items  from  the  whole  book  upon  which  you  would 
like  further  discussion.  Bring  them  to  the  attention  of  your  conference 
leader. 
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Case  Study 
Read  the  story  through;  then  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  story 
and  answer  the  questions  on  the  Question  Sheet  which  is  to  be  found 
within  the  back  page. 

"What  do  you  know  about  those  new  house  heating  rates  an- 
nounced by  the  company  this  morning?"  exclaimed  Fred  Beatty  a 
fitter,  to  his  fellow  workers  in  the  shop.  "Now's  our  chance  to  land 
some  prospects.'* 

1.  "Is  that  so?"  questioned  Jack  White.     "What  a  fat  chance  we 
have  to  be  salesmen,  when  it's  rush  from  day  to  night  on  this  job 
Where  s  the  time  to  do  any  selling?    Answer  me  that." 

"Can't  you  do  a  little  boosting  for  the  company  when  you're  in  the 
customer's  home?"  asked  Beatty.  ''You  can  at' least  say  something 
about  the  new  rates  and  suggest  that  the  customer  will  now  find  it 
more  worth  while  than  ever  to  change  from  solid  fuel  to  gas.  That 
kind  of  a  talk  won't  take  more  than  a  minute." 

2.  I'And  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  vou  won't  get  to  first 
base  said  White.  'This  mixing  selling  with  servicing  work  doesn't 
go,  buddy.  It  takes  a  specialist  to  land  a  house  heating  job->a  fel- 
low with  a  lot  of  glib  talk  and  polish  and  all  that.  We're  a  bunch  of 
rough  necks.    A  swell  lot  of  salesmen  we'd  make  " 

"You're  impossible,"  said  Beatty.  "You're  the  kind  that  condemns 
everything  before  you  give  it  a  try." 

3.  "No,  I  don't,"  replied  White,  "but  I'm  wise  enough  to  stick  to 
what  I  m  doing  and  leave  selling  to  those  who  know  how  to  sell  " 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  salesman  to  secure  a  prospect,"  replied 
Henry  Mullan.  x-      i-     >       i^ 

The  discussion  ended  when  the  superintendent  entered  the  room 
Ihe  men  received  their  assignments.  Smith's  first  job  for  the  day  was 
to  lock  a  meter.  The  order  read  "must."  When  he  called  at  the 
address  given  him,  Smith  failed  to  find  anyone  home.  "I'll  call 
back  later,    he  said  to  himself,  and  moved  on  to  the  next  job 

Henry  Mullan  was  one  of  the  fitters  who  disagreed  with  Fred 
White.  His  first  call  was  on  Mrs.  Pinkus.  She  pointed  to  the  enamel 
near  a  top  burner  on  her  new  gas  range.  Mullan  noted  that  it  had 
turned  a  dark  brown  color. 
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"The  gray  enamel  on  this  range  is  evidently  inferior  or  it  would 
not  spot  like  this,"  commented  Mrs.  Pinkus. 

Mullan  secured  a  rag  and  rubbed  the  soiled  spot  until  it  nearly 
regained  its  original  color. 

4.  "Would  you  mind  lighting  the  burner  for  me?"  he  asked. 
Mrs.  Pinkus  complied.     She  struck  a  match  with  her  right  hand 

and  operated  the  burner  cock  with  the  same  hand.  The  match  flame 
came  in  contact  with  the  enamel  on  the  frame  and  promptly  caused 
a  discoloration. 

5.  ''Now,"  said  Mullan,  after  he  had  rubbed  off  the  newly-formed 
spot,  "light  the  match  with  your  left  hand  and  turn  on  the  gas  with 

the  right." 

"What  a  stupid  thing  for  me  to  do,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pinkus,  when 
it  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had  caused  the  discoloration. 

Mullan  left  the  house  with  a  genuine  "Thank  you"  from  Mrs. 
Pinkus,  plus  an  order  for  an  automatic  top-burner  lighter. 

Shortly  before  noon  that  day,  the  main  office  telephoned  the  shop 
superintendent  that  a  customer  named  Benson  had  been  waiting  at 
home  for  three  hours  for  an  employee  to  lock  his  meter.  The  super- 
intendent looked  up  the  records  and  found  that  Benson  was  the  first 
call  of  the  day  for  Smith. 

A  moment  later  Smith  called  the  shop  and  reported  that  he  had 
found  the  Benson  home  locked  that  morning  but  would  now  double 
back  and  call  again.  "Stay  where  you  are  until  you  hear  from  me," 
said  the  superintendent,  who  then  telephoned  Benson  and  told  him 
about  Smith's  earlier  call. 

"He's  a  liar,"  shouted  Benson.  'I've  sat  here  all  morning  and  no 
gas  man  has  appeared." 

The  superintendent  telephoned  Smith  to  report  to  the  shop,  and 
then  dispatched  another  man  to  the  Benson  home.  When  Smith 
arrived,  the  superintendent  compared  records  and  discovered  that 
Smith's  order  read  242  Center  Street  while  the  number  reported  from 
the  main  office  was  244  Center  Street. 

6.  "That's  where  I  called— 242  Center  Street,"  said  Smith,  "I'm 
not  to  blame." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  returned  the  superintendent.  "You 
saw  the  word  *must'  written  on  that  order  and  that  told  you  it  was 
urgent,  didn't  it?" 

7.  "Sure,"  replied  Smith,  "Didn't  I  call  at  the  address  given  me 
and  find  the  place  closed?" 
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thell"  "^^^'"  '"'''  ^^^  superintendent.  "What  should  you  have  done 
"Double  back  later,"  answered  Smith. 
8.  "You're   wrong,"   said   the   superintendent.      "You   should   have 


^"'i"";  If^"^  employee  who  looked  well  in  his  new  uniform    ap- 
fnqu?ed :      ^""'  '  ^^"""-^"P'^y^^'  '"  ^he  shop  later  that  day  and 

9.  "Say,  Edgar.  I've  been  reading  over  the  company's  manual  and  it 
says  to  remove  your  hat  when  in  the  customer's  home  and  in  con- 

thTcSreS  t'  ™f -■•:,.  D-  ^hat  -'e  hold  good  if  you  are" 
the  customer  s  home,  but  talking  to  a  servant  ?" 

10.  "Not  for  me,  it  doesn't,"  replied  Edgar.  "I'd  like  to  see  myself 
takmg  off  my  hat  to  a  servant."  "'yseii 

"Or  me  either,"  said  Julius. 

wi1Mn7'''*''   "^u"  ''"''*^  ^^^''■-     "°°"'*  ''''  do  anything  that 
will  lower  your  self-respect,  rules  or  no  rules." 


Thomas  Hennessy  joined  a  group  of  collectors  in  "the  office  and 
said  a  woman  customer  had  reported  to  him  that  a  man  was  circulat- 
ing a  petition  demanding  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  investigate  the 
company's  rates.  ^ 

evT^'  r^"""""  ^^"^  *°'^  """  ^''°"*  ''  ^«f«^«d  t"  Sign  the  petition  " 
explained  Hennessy.  "She  gave  me  all  the  facts  and  I  though  the 
boss  ought  to  know  about  them."  "'"ugnr  tne 

14.  "That's  old  stuff,"  advised  George  Bentley.  "Every  day  some- 
one is  circulating  petitions.    The  boss  probably  knows  alfabout  it  " 

Hennessy  ignored  Bentley's  remarks  and  reported  the  matter  to 
the  manager.     That  official  immediately  telephoned   the   facts   to   a 

"••Nicrri."'''-f'i,*''  '"'°™^*'°"  ^^^  '^'^•''y  important. 
Nice    work,     said    the    manager   to    Hennessy.      Hennessy   later 

rorjEilltlk^'"' °'  '^^  ^"-"^^"^  *°  '-  ''^'"^^'-  ^^■ 

htxr;ft"i!t;re.Sct  '"^^-  "^  -  ^-^  ^^  ^'-^  *« 

15.  "Just  to  show  you  what  dumb-bells  they  have  in  the  sales  de 
partment  at  headquarters/'  said  Grain,  "I  connected  a  storage  h^^^^^^^ 
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today  that  was  big  enough  to  supply  a  family  of  eight  persons,  and 
yet  it  was  sold  to  an  old  couple  in  a  four-room  house.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything  so  rotten?  Wait  until  the  gas  bills  arrive!  Boy! 
there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  racket  from  that  old  couple." 

"Report  it  to  the  boss,"  advised  one  of  those  present. 

16.  "Not  me,"  said  Grain.  "Let  the  bird  at  the  main  office  get  it 
in  the  neck.     Besides,  it's  none  of  my  business,  I  didn't  sell  it." 

Hennessy  shook  his  head  at  this  and  decided  he  would  have  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  his  friend  later. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  COURSE 

I.  Read  the  book,  through.  Where  there  are  pages  for  making  notes, 
make  them  on  the  first  reading.  If  you  change  your  point  of  view 
later,  change  the  notes.  Do  not  tear  pages  out  of  the  book.  These 
books  are  your  own  personal  property  and  the  notes  are  your  own 
personal  observations. 

II.  Then  study  the  book,  chapter  by  chapter.  When  you  go  through 
the  book  this  time,  test  yourself  by  means  of  the  review  work  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  Put  your  observations  and  comments 
down  at  this  point  in  the  space  provided. 

III.  If  there  are  questions  that  occur  to  you  which  you  would  like 
discussed,  if  there  are  points  in  the  book  that  are  not  clear  to  you, 
or  if  you  disagree  with  some  point  made,  make  a  note  of  these 
questions  or  points  in  the  space  provided  for  them  at  the  back  of 
book. 

IV.  Take  all  such  questions  and  comments  with  you  to  your  confer- 
ences on  the  Course  and  bring  them  up  for  discussion. 

V.  Any  questions  or  problem  situations  that  are  not  answered  satis- 
factorily for  you,  write  out  upon  the  space  provided  on  the 
Question  Sheet  which  accompanies  the  book. 

VI.  Fill  out  the  Question  Sheet  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  you 
receive  your  book  and  return  to  your  conference  leader  or  to 


The  Secretary,  A.  G.  A.  Course 
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Chapter  I 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  SELLING 

Salesmanship  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  persuading  people  to 
purchase  goods  which  will  give  lasting  satisfaction,  by  using  methods 
which  consume  the  least  time  and  effort.  That  definition  fits  the  aver- 
age commercial  undertaking  better  than  it  does  the  gas  business.  Be- 
fore people  purchase  "goods"  in  the  gas  business,  they  have  been 
previously  sold  on  the  benefits  of  gas  service.  And  after  we  sell  our 
goods  or  appliances,  the  job  of  selling  service  goes  on  just  as  before,  so 
that  more  appliances  will  be  sold  to  utilize  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
service.  On  top  of  this  comes  the  further  obligation  to  sell  our  company 
organization  to  the  public  in  terms  of  understanding  and  appreciation, 
and,  finally,  the  public  service  business  itself. 


Service  Responsibilities 

The  salesman  in  the  shoe  store  may  sell  so  many  pairs  of  shoes  during 
working  hours  and  call  it  a  day.  But  the  employee  of  a  gas  company 
who  sells  a  range  or  a  water  heater,  or  several  of  them  in  a  single  day,  is 
just  starting  his  sales  work.  In  the  gas  business  our  interest  in  the 
customer  starts  at  the  coal  mine  and  the  gas  well.  Our  product,  gas,  is 
delivered  through  mains  to  homes  and  places  of  business.  Gas  does  not 
take  on  its  real  service  characteristics  until  the  customer  provides  him- 
self with  appliances.  Once  he  does  this,  he  ceases  to  use  a  product  as 
such  and  uses  service — gas  service. 

The  average  merchant  who  sells  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pound  of  sugar,  a 
bucket  of  paint,  or  an  article  of  house  furnishing,  does  not  usually  con- 
cern himself  with  how  these  things  are  used  once  he  has  made  the  sale. 
He  frequently  feels  that  no  responsibility  on  his  part  to  see  that  what  he 
sells  will  give  satisfaction,  or  that  the  customer  will  use  the  product  or 
article  in  such  manner  as  to  get  the  best  service -out  of  it.  The  mer- 
chant's interest  in  the  customer's  welfare  seldom  extends  beyond  the 
sale. 

In  the  gas  business  we  are  very  greatly  concerned  with  how  customers 
use  our  service  in  their  appliances.  In  the  first  place  we  make  sure 
that  the  appliances  we  offer  for  sale  meet  exacting  requirements  for 
safety  and  all  around  good  performance.     Once  the  appliances  are  in- 
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stalled  our  servicing  work  begins.  Complaints  of  excessive  use  of  gas 
are  promptly  investigated  and  the  customer  properly  informed  as  to 
the  right  and  wrong  ways  of  using  it.  The  more  appliances  in  a  home 
the  greater  is  our  interest  in  the  customers  of  that  home,  to  the  end 
that  gas  service  may  meet  satisfactorily  every  reasonable  requirement  in 
performance  and  our  customers  continue  to  use  more  and  more  of  it. 
The  job  of  selling  gas  service  is  never  completed. 

Should  Customers  Be  Charged  For  Service? 

"This  idea  of  servicing  customers  free  is  all  wrong,"  remarked  Jun- 
kin,  a  shopman,  to  several  fellow  employees.  "The  more  service  you 
give  them  the  more  they  want." 

"What's  your  remedy  ?"  asked  one  of  the  group. 
"Charge  them  for  service,  just  like  every  other  business,"  replied 
Junkin.  "Do  you  see  any  difference  between  regulating  a  gas  range 
and  tuning  a  piano?  I  don't.  But  you  pay  to  have  your  piano  tuned, 
don't  you?  And  your  radio,  automobile  and  everything  else  fixed, 
too?  In  the  gas  business  it's  all  charity,  and  when  you  get  something 
for  nothing  it's  human  nature  to  play  it  for  all  it's  worth." 

"Now,"  continued  Junkin,  "my  idea  is  this.  Charge  every  customer 
for  service  and  cut  out  this  Santa  Claus  business.    What  are  we  service 

men  anyway  ?  A  lot  of  ex- 
pense to  the  company,  and 
we  don't  produce  a  thing. 
Let  the  company  stop  this 
free  hand-out  stuff  and 
we'll  make  money  for  it. 
Imagine  the  effect  on  the 
customers.  They'd  think 
twice  before  they  reported  a 
complaint,  because  it  would 
cost  them  something  to  get 
it  fixed.  Furthermore,  they 
wouldn't  be  so  cocky  when 
we  called  on  them — they 
wouldn't  dare." 

"You've  got  the  wrong 
slant,  Junkin,"  said  another  member  of  the  group.  "The  gas  business 
is  different  from  others." 

"Different  nothing,"  replied  Junkin.    "Business  is  business." 
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Do  you  agree  with  Junkin  that  customers  should  be  charged  for 
servicing  appliances?  Do  you  believe  that  fitters  "represent  a  lot  of 
expense  to  the  company  and  don't  produce  a  thing  ?" 

Here  is  a  live  topic  to  discuss  in  your  group  conference. 

The  Securing  Of  Prospects 

Let  us  look  into  the  subject  of  salesmanship  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  jobs.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  note  the  difference  between 
salesmanship  and  order  taking.  All  of  us  can  be  salesmen  and  sales- 
women, regardless  of  the  nature  of  our  company  assignments.  Many 
of  us  are  fitters,  meter  readers,  collectors  and  others  who  occupy  posi- 
tions far  removed  from  the  service  desk  and  appliance  showroom  where 
orders  are  taken.  Yet  in  our  own  way  it  is  possible  for  us  to  interest 
and  secure  prospects  and  leave  to  others  in  our  organization  the  re- 
sponsibility of  closing  any  sales  which  result. 

An  example  of  what  employees  can  do  in  this  regard  is  illustrated  by 
a  "more  and  better  business  campaign"  initiated  by  a  certain  combina- 
tion gas  and  electric  company  five  years  ago.  Since  its  inception,  more 
than  81,000  prospects  have  been  turned  in  by  employees,  who  merely 
talked  with  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  filled  out  prospect  cards. 
Of  the  total  number  of  cards  turned  in,  nearly  29,000  resulted  in  sales. 

Expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  total  sales  value  of  the  equipment 
thus  sold  through  the  medium  of  the  cards  was  approximately  |2,500,- 
000.  This  business  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  additional  business,  for 
it  was  closed  by  the  regular  selling  force  employed  by  the  company. 
Hundreds  of  employees  augmented  the  selling  efforts  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment by  instilling  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  customers  that  the  ap- 
pliances and  other  items  sold  by  the  company  were  worth  while.  The 
recommendations  came  from  men  and  women  who  were  not  "born 
salesmen"  but  who  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organization.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  customers  accepted  their  advice  regarding 
appliances  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the  employee  was  not  an  ex- 
perienced salesman. 

How  can  we  who  are  not  regularly  assigned  to  sales  work  be  the 
means  of  placing  an  additional  gas-using  appliance  on  the  mains  of 
our  company?  How  are  we  to  go  about  it?  What  is  the  first  step  to 
take? 

Know  Both  Product  and  Appliances 

We  will  assume  that  we  already  know  our  jobs,  our  company,  and 
have  at  least  some  fundamental  information  on  the  gas  business.     W'e 
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will  assume,  also,  that  we  are  doing  our  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  are  eager  to  do  anything  which  will  build  the  business  and  make 
ourselves  more  valuable  to  the  company.    Now,  what  is  necessary  ? 

First,  we  must  know  our  product  and  the  appliances  through  which 
it  is  used.  In  your  own  experience  you  know  that  you  seek  out  the 
stores  where  you  can  trust  the  sales  people  to  know  what  they  are  sell- 
ing. Knowledge  of  the  goods  is  therefore  one  all-important  factor  in 
successful  selling.    Why? 

One  reason  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  you  is  that  knowledge 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  work.  Think  over  that  sentence  for  a 
moment  and  note  how  true  it  rings.  We  dislike  work  that  is  irksome 
and  monotonous  and  lacks  interest.  When  we  know  about  anything 
worth  while  we  first  become  interested  and  then  become  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Enthusiasm  in  selling  develops  into  conviction  without  which 
the  customer  cannot  be  convinced.  The  only  way  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  gas-using  appliances  is  to  know  all  you  can  about  them. 

Customers  do  not  buy  goods  as  goods.  They  buy  them  on  the  basis 
of  performance — what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  eliminating  labor, 
rendering  a  better  and  quicker  service,  and  so  on.  These  are  the  facts 
you  must  impart  to  the  prospective  buyer.  He  looks  to  you  for  such 
information  and  rightfully  expects  you  to  be  equipped  with  the  facts. 


Essentials  In  Selling 

In  the  second  place,  knowledge  of  the  goods  creates  self-confidence 
in  the  employee  which  is  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  customer  and  re- 
flected in  the  latter's  confidence  in  the  employee  and  the  goods.  All 
business  relationships  are  built  on  confidence.  Telling  all  that  one 
knows  about  the  goods  is  not  necessarily  salesmanship.  Rather  we 
should  tell  the  customer  what  he  or  she  wants  to  know. 

The  more  knowledge  we  have  of  the  goods,  the  easier  it  is  to  give  in- 
formation. This  is  the  third  reason  why  we  should  know  the  goods.  Can 
you  imagine  an  employee  of  a  gas  company  giving  an  effective  sales  talk 
on  a  house  heating  installation  when  he  knows  nothing  more  about  it 
than  that  it  does  away  with  ashes  and  soot?  What  a  gas  appliance  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  is  the  kind  of  information  a  customer  wants 
to  know  most  of  all.  And  when  he  turns  to  a  gas  company  employee 
for  such  information,  he  expects  to  get  it,  not  in  terms  of  engineering 
and  mechanics  and  cubic  feet,  but  in  terms  of  the  things  you  and  I  want 
more  and  more  of  every  day — leisure,  freedom  from  drudgery,  cleanli- 
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ness,  up-to-dateness,  dependability,  service  that  is  automatic  and  fool- 
proof, etc. 

Know  your  job,  know  your  company,  know  your  business  and  know 
gas-using  appliances.  With  such  knowledge  at  your  disposal  you  have 
the  tools  necessary  to  sell.  You  need  not  concern  yourself  with  "pol- 
ished selling  talks"  or  the  proper  procedure  in  "putting  across"  a  sale. 
Perhaps  the  most  that  you  can  do  in  the  circumstances  is  to  plant  the 
seed  of  desire  in  the  minds  of  your  acquaintances.  The  clinching  of  the 
sale  and  the  actual  taking  and  execution  of  orders  will  be  left  to  others 
whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters.  The  winning  of  a 
prospect  is  all  that  is  expected  of  the  average  employee  who  is  not 
assigned  to  the  selling  division  of  a  company. 

There  are  as  many  ways  and  means  of  securing  prospects  as  there 
are  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  this  nation.  Thousands  of  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  but  when  they  are  all  boiled  down  to  the 
simplest  terms  and  shorn  of  the  technical  language  which  is  meant  for 
the  guidance  of  the  full-time  salesman,  we  come  down  to  one  essential 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  successful  selling  in  the  gas  business.  That 
one  essential  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer.  A  sale  begins  with  a 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  buyer  and  it  ends  with  a  hope  that 
the  buyer  will  secure  satisfaction  from  his  purchase.  Therefore,  one 
rule  above  all  others  is  ftecessary — the  old-fashioned,  unselfish  doctrine 
embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule.  If  we  will  keep  the  Golden  Rule  in 
mind  we  will  find  it  easier  to  secure  prospects  for  our  company,  and 
having  secured  them,  continue  to  keep  them  satisfied.  In  a  commercial 
sense,  the  Golden  Rule  is  simply  good  business  practice. 


A  Sale  Lost — A  Customer  Won 

A  customer  approached  the  company's  home  service  director  and  in- 
quired for  some  recipes  for  welsh  rarebits.  She  told  the  home  service 
girl  that  her  daughter  was  attending  high  school  and  had  been  invited 
to  several  parties  lately  at  which  the  young  people  sat  around  the  table 
and  made  rarebits. 

"My  daughter  is  not  the  home-loving  sort,"  explained  the  customer, 
"and  I  blame  myself  principally  for  it.  I  have  decided  to  make  our 
home  more  attractive  so  that  my  daughter  can  invite  her  friends  in  for 
an  evening  and  enjoy  themselves.  I  have  ordered  a  chafing  dish  and  I 
have  just  purchased  a  gas  toaster  from  one  of  your  salesmen." 

"I  have  some  good  recipes  for  rarebits,"  said  the  home  service  di- 
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rector,  and  she  handed  the  customer  three  recipes  which  had  formed  the 
basis  for  a  radio  talk  she  had  made  the  day  before. 

"That's  fine,"  replied  the  customer.  "I'm  very  grateful  for  your  help." 

The  customer  was  moving  away  when  the  home  service  girl  thought 
of  the  gas  toaster. 

"You  said  you  had  purchased  a  gas  toaster?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  it  here  under  my  arm,"  was  the  answer. 

"I'm  just  wondering  whether  you  made  a  wise  purchase,"  mused  the 


home  service  director.  "I  presume  your  daughter  will  prepare  the  rare- 
bit on  the  dining  room  table." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  will  do  everything  in  the  dining  room." 

"But  with  the  gas  toaster,  she  will  have  to  toast  her  bread  on  the 
kitchen  range,"  suggested  the  home  service  director. 

"I  never  thought  of  that !"  exclaimed  the  customer.  "What  I  need  is 
an  electric  toaster." 

"I  certainly  recommend  it,"  said  the  home  service  director.  "Perhaps 
you  can  retain  the  gas  toaster  for  your  own  use." 

"But  I  have  one,  already,"  said  the  customer.  "I  bought  this  one  for 
my  daughter." 

"Then  I'll  accompany  you  to  the  sales  department  and  arrange  for  a 
refund,"  said  the  home  service  girl.  "I  don't  want  your  daughter  to 
be;  disappointed.  Half  the  joy  of  making  a  rarebit  is  doing  everything 
right  on  the  table,  with  everybody  looking  on." 

The  toaster  was  returned  and  the  customer  departed  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind. 
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The  above  incident  was  described  by  the  sales  manager  of  a  gas 
company  to  his  selling  staff.    He  completed  his  talk  with : 

"The  employee  who  sold  the  toaster  to  the  customer  committed  no 
error.  He  did  not  know  under  what  conditions  it  was  to  be  used.  And 
had  he  been  told,  he  might  have  thought  a  gas  toaster  was  perfectly  all 
right  for  rarebits.  But  the  home  service  director  knew  differently. 
Her  contact  shows  that  she  had  the  customer's  interests  foremost  in 
mind.  The  company  lost  a  sale,  it  is  true,  but  in  losing  it  we  gained 
the  gratitude  of  a  customer." 

What  Should  Be  Sold 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther  and  inquire  as  to  the  policy  governing 
sales.  Aside  from  certain  special  conditions  which  may  apply  to  your 
company,  we  may  say  that  our  objective  is  to  sell  gas  service  to  every 
customer  in  our  territory  to  the  extent  of  the  volume  which  he  can 
absorb  with  benefit  to  himself  and  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  company. 

In  doing  this,  our  first  thought  must  be  to  push  the  sale  of  those 
appliances  which  will  cause  our  investment  to  work  harder — that  is,  which 
will  use  our  product  during  hours  which  are  now  considered  "off  peak," 
and  thus  help  us  obtain  greater  efficiency  out  of  the  dollar  invested.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  out  to  sell  everybody.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  us  to  make  the  investment 
necessary  to  serve  prospective  customers  who  are  located  at  so  great  a 
distance  that  the  investment  required  to  extend  our  distribution  lines 
would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  business  obtained. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  prospective  customer  is  never  denied  service, 
but  an  arrangement  is  made  whereby  he  advances  the  excess  investment 
with  the  understanding  that  if  other  new  customers  are  supplied  from 
this  extension  the  amount  so  advanced  will  be  reduced  in  accordance 
with  the  new  business  added  in  this  way. 


Decisions  In  Sales  Policy 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  out  to  sell  all  kinds  of  appliances  to  cus- 
tomers already  on  our  distribution  systems.  We  aim  to  sell  them  only 
those  things  which  it  will  be  to  their  distinct  advantage  to  use  and 
which  will  bring  them  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  instance,  while  we  know  that  a  gas  house  heating  system  pro- 
vides great  comfort,  convenience  and  saving  of  labor  not  assured  by  the 
use  of  coal,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  all  companies  to  encourage  their 
customers  in  general  to  equip  their  homes  for  such  heating,  except  for 
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auxiliary  purposes.  One  reason  is  that  the  cost  of  making  and  dis- 
tributing gas  for  general  heating  purposes  may  be  too  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  coal  to  advocate  its  use,  except  in  the  case  of  customers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience obtained ;  otherwise  the  business  would  not  be  permanent.  An- 
other reason  is  that  some  companies  may  not  be  able  to  accept  such  busi- 
ness with  their  present  plant  equipment. 

The  executives  of  the  gas  industry  are  always  looking  ahead  and  try- 
ing to  devise  methods  by  which  gas  service  can  be  generally  enjoyed, 
that  is,  by  readjustments  of  rates  based  upon  improved  methods  and 
diversification  of  load.  By  finding  some  other  use  for  plant  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  during  the  warm  season,  gas  may  indeed  become  the 
universal  and  ultimate  fuel  for  all  heating  purposes,  as  has  been  widely 

predicted. 

You  know  what  these  load  conditions  are  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
own  company.  Perhaps  your  company  is  eager  to  get  every  house 
heating  installation  it  can  on  its  mains,  and  in  addition  all  the  water 
heating,  industrial  and  other  business.  On  the  other  hand,  your  com- 
pany may  be  stressing  the  sale  of  water  heating  installations  or  some 
other  particular  branch  of  the  business.  Every  employee  should  know 
the  various  reasons  underlying  such  decisions  in  sales  policy.  It  is  all 
a  part  of  knowing  the  company. 


"It's  a  world  beater,  Lady,"  replied  the  fitter,  already  visualizing  a 
prospect  card  made  out  and  a  sale  executed.  "They're  selling  all  over 
town  like  hot  cakes.  Why,  right  over  there  on  Branch  Street  there's  two 
hundred  of  them  going  into  a  new  apartment.  People  just  won't  get 
along  without  them.    The  iceman  is  out  of  luck,  Lady." 

"I'm  not  so  interested  in  what  other  people  do,"  commented  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"But  you  want  to  be  in  the  swim,  don't  you  ?"  asked  the  fitter. 
The  customer  replied  with,  "I  may  drop  in  the  Company's  office 
tomorrow,"  and  walked  away. 

"And  they  say  it's  easy  to  sell  them,"  the  fitter  grumbled  to  himself 
as  he  departed. 

Would  you  say  the  fitter  had  the  customer's  interest  in  mind  ? 
(         )  Yes. 
(         )  No. 

Do  you  think  his  selling  talk  reflected  sincerity  ? 
(         )  Yes. 
(         )  No. 


Case  Study  for  Chapter  I 

A  case  study  is  given  be- 
low for  discussion  in  your 
conference  group.  Decide 
for  yourself  what  you 
would  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  be 
ready  to  contribute  your 
point  of  view  to  your 
group's  discussion. 

"Everything's  okay,"  said 
the   fitter   to  the   customer 
U^    after  he  had  repaired  the 
water  heater. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  the 


customer.  "I  want  to  ask  about  a  gas  refrigerator.    Do  you  think  .  . 
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Review  of  Chapter  I 

1.  What  types  of  business  other  than  gas  continue  to  be  interested 
in  the  customer  after  the  sale  is  made  ? 

2.  Do  you  have  to  be  a  "born"  salesman  to  secure  prospects  for  new 
appliances  ? 

3.  Whose  interest  comes  first  in  making  a  sale? 

4.  Why  does  knowledge  take  the  drudgery  out  of  work  ? 
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CHAPTER  II 

MEETING  HUMAN  WANTS 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  employed  in  all  forms  of  work,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  are, 
after  all,  engaged  in  one  major  human  occupation  ?  This  is  the  endeavor 
to  satisfy  human  wants.  It  may  mean  the  satisfaction  of  one's  own 
particular  wants,  or  it  may  mean  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  others. 
While  there  may  be  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  your  specific 
wants  and  the  wants  of  others,  the  means  of  satisfying  thenl  are  the 
same.  Experience  teaches  us  that  to  satisfy  our  own  wants  we  must 
first  satisfy  the  wants  of  others.  Thus,  the  key  to  success  is  service  to 
others. 


Desire  Moves  The  World 

We  who  live  in  America  can  attain  our  desires  more  easily  than  those 
who  live  elsewhere,  because  our  national  scale  of  living  is  higher  than 
in  other  countries  and_our  human  wants  are  given  freer  play.  In 
America,  service  is  not  a  mythical  something  which  we  are  striving  for, 
but  a  reality,  a  daily  practice.  As  employees  of  the  public  service  busi- 
ness we  have  occasion  to  know  this  only  too  well. 

The  normal  human  being  wants  something  or  other  all  the  time.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  some  individual  who  wants  absolutely  nothing.  If 
so,  the  world  has  not  heard  of  him.  The  fact  is,  desire  moves  the  world. 
Life  is  action,  and  action  is  the  result  of  people  moving  about,  wanting 
something  and  on  the  way  to  get  it.  Without  desire  this  would  be  a 
dead  and  silent  world.  And  if  there  were  no  human  wants,  business 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Although  we  are  never  without  desires,  we  do  not  always  know  just 
exactly  what  we  desire.  We  often  move  toward  objects  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  or  getting  somewhere,  without  anything 
in  our  mind  more  definite  than  action.  Also,  desires  are  not  always  to 
be  satisfied  directly.  Food,  clothing,  shelter  are  necessities  to  all,  but 
the  desire  for  them  can  be  satisfied  in  only  one  way  and  that  is  to  pay 
a  price  for  them.  To  obtain  these  things,  therefore,  we  must  engage  in 
daily  work  for  pay.  The  work  may  not  be  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
only  temporary  in  nature,  but  we  are  forced  to  engage  in  it  to  satisfy  our 
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desires.    Thus  we  come  back  to  that  service  to  others  which  no  normal 
person  escapes. 

Definite  And  Latent  Wants 

Our  retail  stores  are  merely  expressions  of  human  wants.  The  ag- 
gressive merchant  stocks  his  store  with  goods  he  knows  people  want, 
locates  his  store  where  people  congregate  and  then  proceeds  to  dress  up 
his  display  windows  to  attract  customers.  Some  persons  enter  his  store 
who  have  actual  and  definite  wants  to  satisfy.  Others  happen  to  pass 
by  his  window,  see  an  article  which  arouses  a  latent  or  "sleeping"  de- 
sire in  them  and  enter  the  store  to  purchase  that  article. 

Precisely  the  same  principles  hold  true  in  the  gas  business.  A  cus- 
tomer may  enter  the  display  floor  with  a  fixed  desire  to  purchase  a 
new  range  with  oven  heat  regulator,  while  another,  merely  in  the  act 
of  passing  the  company's  store,  may  see  a  demonstration  of  oven-con- 
trolled baking,  notice  the  improved  results  obtained,  and  be  so  favorably 
impressed  that  she  orders  a  new  range  right  then  and  there.  The  latter 
became  a  purchaser  as  the  result  of  a  latent  or  sleeping  want  which  was 
brought  to  life  once  she  saw  the  demonstration. 

The  first  exhibition  of  gas  lighting,  the  telephone,  automobile,  airplane 
and  all  other  revolutionary  inventions  were  ridiculed  at  their  introduc- 
tion. The  public  did  not  demand  these  things,  nor  did  it  know  it  wanted 
them.  Due  to  the  enterprise  of  far-sighted  men,  however,  and  the  daring 
of  capital,  the  public  was  made  to  feel  a  desire  for  these  great  inventions 
and,  later,  an  actual  want.  So  successfully  have  they  been  exploited  that 
today  we  accept  them  as  commonplaces. 

Speeding  Up  Desire 

In  order  that  business  may  be  stimulated,  desire  must  be  speeded  up. 
Salesmen,  advertising  and  merchandising  are  thus  put  to  work.  Their 
first  function  is  to  make  known  a  new  or  superior  thing,  and  then  to 
persuade  prospective  buyers  that  a  purchase  should  be  made.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  introduction  of  the  gas  refrigerator.  When  we 
first  heard  of  it  we  couldn't  conceive  of  gas  heat  doing  a  cooling  job. 
Even  after  several  advertisements  had  featured  this  appliance  many  of 
us  still  wondered  how  a  gas  flame  could  freeze.  Finally,  by  dint  of 
written  and  spoken  persuasion,  we  became  familiar  with  the  operation. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  knowing  a  thing  and  desiring  to 
buy  that  thing.  Mere  knowledge  is  not  enough.  We  know  about  many 
things  which  we  have  no  desire  to  purchase,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  are  in- 
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difl^erent  about  them.  But  when  we  know  about  a  thing  and  feel  that 
it  would  be  to  our  benefit  to  possess  it,  we  act.  In  other  words,  what 
does  not  cause  us  to  feel  will  not  cause  us  to  act.  The  persuasion  of  the 
salesman  is  not  alone  sufficient  in  the  sales  process.  To  persuasion  must 
be  added  an  ability  to  make  others  feel  the  want  of  possession. 

As  the  result  of  observation  and  our  own  experience  we  know  that 
some  sales  in  the  gas  business  are  ready-made.  The  prospect  is  ready  to 
buy  when  the  appliances  are  presented  to  her  which  meet  her  needs.  If 
there  are  no  conflicting  desires  the  sale  is  made  promptly.  At  other 
times,  however,  a  prospect  doesn't  realize  her  needs,  has  never  heard  of 
a  certain  appliance  and  requires  both  education  and  persuasion  before 
a  desire  for  possession  can  be  implanted  in  her. 

We  often  say  we  "convince"  a  prospect  to  buy.  Convince  originally 
meant  to  conquer  or  to  drive,  and  we  do  not  succeed  at  that.  What  we 
really  do  is  to  persuade,  which  implies  advice.  The  most  effective 
sales  leadership  is  through  advice,  and  advice  is  usually  of  a  friendly 
character.  In  other  words,  our  prospective  buyer  should  have  confidence 
in  us  as  a  friendly  representative  of  a  friendly  company. 

How  are  we  to  produce  this  feeling  of  confidence  among  our  custom- 
ers ?  How  can  we  lead  each  customer  we  serve  to  believe  in  us  and  in  the 
company?  First,  we  must  believe  in  ourselves  and  our  company.  We 
must  realize  the  benefits  assured  b>  our  service,  and  know  the  company's 
ability  to  render  that  service.  Also,  we  must  know  something  about  the 
individual  customer,  her  interests,  and  her  needs. 

Steps  Leading  to  Persuasion 

Let  us  assume  that  we  want  to  persuade  a  customer  to  use  a  larger 
amount  of  our  service.  The  "we"  in  this  case  may  be  a  telephone  opera- 
tor, fitter,  meter  reader,  information  clerk,  or  any  employee  who  talks 
with  a  customer. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  especial  care  to  avoid  any  act  that  is  likely 
to  make  her  unfriendly  toward  us,  because  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
any  individual  to  persuade  another  who  dislikes  him. 

Second,  we  know  it  is  natural  for  every  human  being  to  think  pretty 
well  of  himself.  To  talk  down  to  the  customer,  therefore,  or  to  injure 
her  vanity,  or  give  the  impression  of  a  hard-boiled  manner,  will  offend 
her.    We  must  be  considerate  of  her  feelings. 

Third,  if  we  want  a  customer  to  use  a  large  amount  of  our  service, 
we  want  her  to  believe  what  we  say ;  therefore,  we  endeavor  to  be  earn- 
est and  sincere  in  what  we  say  and  do.    We  want  her  to  feel  confident 
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that  she  is  dealing  with  a  company  representative  upon  whom  she  can 
rely  to  see  that  she  gets  the  service  requested.  We  want  to  win  her 
respect  because  of  our  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment.  We  want 
to  make  it  easy  for  her  to  see  that  we  have  her  interest  and  welfare  in 
mind  as  well  as  the  interest  of  our  company.  Finally,  we  want  to  re- 
tain her  friendship,  sale  or  no  sale.  The  above  elements  do  not  con- 
stitute persuasion,  but  are  simply  means  to  persuasion.  In  persuasive 
work  we  try  to  make  the  prospect  feel  that  what  we  have  to  offer,  be  it 
an  appliance,  an  explanation,  or  any  form  of  service,  will  promote  her 
welfare. 

Selling  Service  Successfully 

Think,  for  a  monment,  of  your  customer  contacts.  Recall  out  of 
your  experience  one  of  the  best  contacts  you  have  ever  made,  and  then 
see  if  you  were  not  successful  because  you  followed  the  procedure  above. 
Similarly,  recall  another  contact  experience  which  did  not  reflect  credit 
upon  you,  and  see  if  you  did  not  fail  because  you  neglected  to  follow  one 
or  more  of  the  essentials  listed  above. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  formula  for  successfully  selling  service  is  this :  The 
customer  must  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  you  as  an  efficient  repre- 
sentative of  the  company,  which  means  that  you  must  be  alert  in  the 
technical  service  you  perform,  confident  in  your  own  ability  or  the 
ability  of  your  company  to  render  the  service  desired,  and  pleasantly 
helpful  while  rendering  it.  For,  if  your  customer  dislikes  you,  if  you 
pretend  to  be  superior,  if  she  detects  insincerity,  and  if  you  talk  from 
your  point  of  view  and  neglect  hers,  your  work  will  be  likely  to  fail. 
Confidence  is  the  keystone  of  service  successfully  sold,  but  pretence, 
insincerity,  and  a  failure  to  talk  from  the  customer's  point  of  view  tends 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  antagonism,  and  the  result  is  ill-will. 

An  Engineer  Sells  Gas  Company  Service 

Lest  we  begin  to  think  that  selling  service  means  only  the  securing 
of  prospects  for  new  appliances  or  new  outlets,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  an  engineer  who  used  the  formula  given  above  to  sell  his  company's 
service. 

A  certain  company  in  New  England,  with  a  high  reputation  for  serv- 
ice, undertook  to  supply  gas  to  a  nearby  town.  The  citizens  of  that 
town  had  been  supplied  formerly  by  a  company  whose  main  business 
was  not  that  of  managing  gas  service.  The  gas  company,  when  they  took 
over  the  distributing  system,  found  it  in  poor  condition.    In  addition,  it 
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was  found  that  the  service  mains  had  been  laid  without  regard  to 
property  lines. 

To  maintain  their  standard  of  service,  therefore,  the  gas  company 
undertook  to  lay  what  was  virtually  a  new  distributing  system.  The 
newspapers  carried  an  announcement  of  what  the  company  was  going 


to  do.  It  explained  why  many  of  the  streets  of  the  city  would  be  par- 
tially torn  up.  It  also  asked  the  cooperation  of  property  owners  when 
it  came  to  putting  in  new  service  lines  on  the  customers'  property. 

There  were  two  engineers  of  the  company  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
work.  The  first  of  these,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  before  his  work- 
men broke  ground  at  any  point,  secured  a  list  of  the  property  owners 
involved  in  his  operation  and  made  a  visit  to  each  one  of  them.  It  was 
a  friendly  visit  to  explain  exactly  what  was  going  to  be  done.  Many  of 
the  owners  he  visited  were  women,  but  he  did  not  take  the  attitude  that 
they  would  not  understand.  He  told  them  exactly  what  the  gas  company 
was  trying  to  do  to  better  their  service.  Many  front  lawns,  which  were 
just  beginning  to  show  the  first  bloom  of  spring,  would  have  to  be 
torn  up,  but  this  engineer  succeeded  in  assuring  each  customer  that  the 
company  would  restore  every  lawn  to  its  former  condition.  He  was 
so  successful  in  his  contacts  that  there  was  not  a  single  note  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  whole  field  of  this  engineer's  operation.  The  customers  had 
confidence  in  him ;  he  left  them  feeling  that  their  property  and  their 
interests  were  safe  in  his  hands. 

The  other  engineer  felt  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  to  talk  first  with  the  property  owners.  He  knew  that  the  work 
proposed  was  sanctioned  by  the  public  service  commission  of  that  state 
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and  that  the  company  had  announced  what  they  were  going  to  do  in  the 
papers.  While  the  first  engineer  was  talking  to  property  owners,  he  and 
his  crew  went  to  work. 

They  worked  for  about  a  week  with  only  one  or  two  minor  protests 
which  the  engineer  dismissed  by  saying,  "Oh,  never  mind  that ;  the  com- 
pany will  see  that  everything's  all  right."  But  a  day  came  when  the 
engineer  was  called  to  the  office  by  his  superior.  A  customer  had  re- 
quested the  company  to  have  the  workmen  ordered  off  her  property. 
The  superior  advised  the  second  engineer  that  he  cease  work  until  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  this  customer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  all  the  details  of  the  trouble.  The  service  main  was  finally  laid, 
under  protest.  Before  the  company  could  do  anything  about  it,  the 
woman  had  her  whole  front  lawn  regraded  and  sent  the  bill  to  the  com- 
pany. It  is  now  the  firm  belief  of  everyone  involved  in  this  incident 
that  all  trouble  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  second  engineer  had  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  of  the  first.  The  second  engineer  is  now  of  that 
opinion  himself.  The  first  engineer  was  a  successful  salesman  of  gas 
company's  service. 

The  Gas  Company  Is  On  the  Job 

In  one  of  the  northern  states  where  the  winters  are  often  bitter,  Pat- 
rick O'Sullivan  was  left  by  his  foreman  in  a  ditch  to  trace  a  leak  in  a 
service  main  which  had  broken.  It  was  early  on  a  black,  cold,  wintry 
morning.  Pat  was  having  quite  a  job  working  his  pick  into  the  frozen 
ground.    He  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  warm. 

Finally  the  main  was  uncovered  and  the  leak  lay  before  Pat's  eyes. 
The  odor  of  gas  was  heavy  in  the  ditch  and  Pat  straightened  up  to  get 
a  whiff  of  fresh  air.  As  he  did  so  his  eye  caught  a  piece  of  broken 
tile  which  a  few  minutes  ago  he  had  tossed  to  one  side.  Now,  Pat  was 
a  very  observing  man.  It  must  have  been  the  cold  that  kept  him  from 
wondering  what  the  tile  was  doing  in  the  ditch  when  he  first  discovered 
it.  He  became  curious  about  that  tile,  and  a  few  minutes  of  investiga- 
tion showed  him  that  it  was  a  part  of  an  old,  abandoned  drain.  He 
noticed  that  it  led  away  to  the  house  next  door. 

It  seems  that  Pat  had  absorbed  much  more  from  the  safety  talks  he 
had  heard  in  his  company  than  those  who  gave  the  talks  thought  he  did. 
He  put  two  and  two  together  and  made  four.  "If  that  dram  be  open," 
reasoned  Pat,  "there  is  gas  in  that  house  over  there,  or  I  ain't  an  Irish- 
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fumes.     He  carefully  aired  out  the  place  and  blocked  up  the  unused 
drain  from  both  ends.    He  had  not  given  the  housewife  a  very  careful 
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Pat  went  over  to  the  house  and  found  the  cellar  reeking  with  gas 
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explanation  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  when  he  arrived  on  the  scene, 
but  after  completing  his  work  he  went  back  to  explain. 

When  Pat  had  finished  explaining,  the  housewife  said,  "My !  Some- 
thing terrible  might  have  happened  if  you  had  not  discovered  that  gas." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  to  worry  about  that,"  replied  Pat.  "Shure,  and 
there's  little  danger  in  using  gas  today,  ma'am.  The  gas  company  is  al- 
ways on  the  job." 

"You  seem  to  be  on  the  job,  anyway,"  said  the  housewife.    "And  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you've  done." 
Pat  was  a  salesman  of  gas  company  service. 

Case  Study  for  Chapter  II 

You  will  find  three  case  studies  below  for  discussion  in  your  confer- 
ences on  this  Course.  Study  them  in  the  light  of  the  material  of  the 
first  two  chapters.  Determine  for  yourself  why  the  employees  in  these 
cases  were  very  poor  salesmen  of  service.  Compare  each  case  particu- 
larly with  the  steps  leading  to  persuasion  which  are  given  in  this  chapter. 
Then,  with  the  formula  for  successfuly  selling  service  in  mind,  be  ready 
to  outline  in  your  conference  what  the  proper  procedure  should  have 
been  in  each  case. 
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Alexander  had  completed  his  job  of  setting  a  new  meter  when  he 
noticed  a  coal-fired  water  heater. 
"Here's  my  chance/'  he  said  to  himself. 
A  moment  later  he  reported  to  the  customer,  Mrs.  Craig,  that  he  had 

set  the  new  meter. 

"I  notice  that  you  have  a  coal-fired  water  heater  downstairs,"  he  said. 
"I  am  wondering  if  you  would  be  interested  in  a  gas  heater." 

''Gracious,  no,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Craig.  "The  bills  would  eat  us 
alive.    My  next  door  neighbor  heats  her  water  with  gas,  and  her  bills 

are  terrible." 

"Well,"  explained  Alexander,  "I  do  admit  gas  costs  more  than  coal, 
but  isn't  it  worth  it  ?  Besides,  who  wants  to  be  carting  up  ashes  out  of 
the  cellar?" 

"You  don't  think  I  do  that,  do  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Craig. 

"Then  your  husband  must  do  it."  suggested  Alexander. 

"I  don't  know  where  you  get  such  funny  ideas,"  said  Mrs.  Craig. 
"What  do  you  suppose  we  have  a  maid  around  here  for?" 

"Oh !  I  see,"  confessed  Alexander.  "I  suppose  you  are  not  interested 
in  a  gas  heater,  then." 

"Decidedly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Craig,  bringing  the  interview  to  a  close. 

II 

Mr.  Barnett  was  in  the  cellar  of  his  home  trying  to  fire  up  the  furnace 
one  morning  when  a  middle-aged  man  poked  his  head  in  the  cellar  door 
and  shouted,  "Gas  man!"  The  voice  belonged  to  Sidney  Crusnik,  a 
meter  reader  for  the  local  gas  company.  Crusnik,  seeing  Mr.  Barnett, 
nodded  pleasantly  to  him  and  continued  across  the  cellar  to  read  the 
gas  meter.    He  paused  as  Mr.  Barnett  addressed  a  remark  to  him. 

"Say,  I've  been  trying  for  the  last  hour  to  get  your  company  coke  to 
burn.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  because  I'm  a  poor  fireman,  or  because 
it  is  bum  coke,  but  I  can't  get  any  heat  out  of  it." 

"Yeah?  I've  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  made  me  about  that  coke," 
observed  Crusnik. 

"You  have !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barnett,  becoming  interested. 

"Yeah.  I  never  use  anything  but  coal  myself.  I  don't  have  any 
trouble." 

"Well,  I'll  admit  I  had  some  trouble  with  coal  before  I  bought  this 
coke,  but  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  this.    The  salesman  from  your  company 
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assured  me  that  my  troubles  would  be  over  if  I  changed  to  the  coke 
your  company  sold." 

"Yeah  ?  Those  birds  down  town  will  promise  you  anything  to  make  a 
sale."  Crusnik  turned 
abruptly  to  the  meter.  Mr. 
Barnett  walked  to  the  cellar 
steps.  "I'm  glad  you  told 
me  about  the  complaints 
you've  had  on  your  coke," 
he  said.  "It'll  give  me  a 
nice  talking  point  when  I 
call  your  salesman." 

Crusnik  had  been  reading 
meters  for  this  gas  com- 
pany for  almost  twenty 
years.  Even  though  he 
might  have  disagreed  with 
some  of  the  practices  of  the 
coke  department,  would  that 
justify  his  remarks  to  Mr. 
Barnett?  If  you  were  em- 
ployed by  a  company  which 
sells  coke  and  you  heard 
rumors  that  the  coke  was  of 
an  inferior  quality,  what 
would  you  do  about  it? 

Ill 

May  Estes,  an  elevator  operator,  brought  her  car  to  a  sudden  stop 
at  the  third  floor  of  the  gas  company's  office  building,  and  the  gate 
clattered  back  with  a  bang  as  she  announced,  "Third  floor." 

One  of  two  elderly  ladies  who  had  been  holding  an  animated  conver- 
sation on  the  way  up  to  the  third  floor,  suddenly  realized  that  she  had 
business  to  attend  to  just  as  May  was  closing  the  door. 

"Grace!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  believe  this  is  our  floor." 

May  had  closed  the  door  by  this  time  and  was  starting  up. 

"Wait  a  minute,  girl,"  exclaimed  the  customer,  *Tsn*t  the  credit  and 
collection  department  on  this  floor?" 

May  stopped  the  car  half  way  between  the  third  and  fourth  floors. 

The  credit  and  collection  department  is  on  the  third  floor,"  said  May 
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rather  wearily  as  she 
bounced  the  car  to  a  stop  at 
the  third  floor  again. 

The  two  elderly  ladies 
got  out.  May  was  a  bit  im- 
patient with  them  and  the 
one  addressed  as  Grace  had 
hardly  left  the  car  before 
the  gates  clanged  shut  be- 
hind her. 

A  few  days  later,  Mrs. 
Grace  Stebbins  had  occa- 
sion to  transact  some  busi- 
ness on  the  second  floor  of 
the  gas  ofiice  building.  She 
was  greeted  with,  "Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Stebbins. 
Why,  you  seem  to  be  a  bit 
out  of  breath." 
"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Stebbins,  "I  am  a  bit  breathless.    I  just  climbed 

the  stairs  to  get  here.     You  see,  I  don't  trust  that  girl  on  the  elevator. 

I  am  afraid  to  ride  with  her." 


,"-  •* 


Review  of  Chapter  II 

1.  List  below  several  of  the  most  important  human  wants  which  are 
satisfied  by  gas  service. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  definite  and  a  latent  want? 

3.  Which  is  more  effective : 

(  )   Persuading  a  customer  that  a  gas  appliance  should  be  bought? 

or 
(         )  Making  the  customer  feel  the  want  of  a  gas  appliance  ? 
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Chapter  III 

YOUR  BUSINESS  AND  MINE 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  moved 
proudly  out  of  the  New  York  Central  stations  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, inaugurating  the  twenty-hour  service  between  these  two  great 
American  cities.  On  its  first  trip  from  New  York  the  train  carried 
twenty-seven  passengers.  Among  them  were  skeptics  who  said  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  patronage  for  this  luxurious  service  to  warrant 
keeping  the  train  on.  But  they  did  not  reckon  on  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  to  whom  the  saving  of  time  and  the  utmost  comfort  in 
travel  made  a  quick  appeal. 

« 

Prestige — Reputation — Performance 

Today  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  has  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  trains  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  long-distance 
train  in  America,  covering  the  960  miles  of  highway  at  an  average  speed 
of  forty-eight  miles  an  hour,  not  allowing  for  stops.  The  cost  of  the 
equipment  necessary  to  maintain  a  train  of  this  character  in  service 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  The  equipment  of  one  section  costs  a  few 
dollars  less  than  one  million,  and  there  are  several  sections  running  daily 
between  terminals.  It  requires  thirty-two  employees,  four  locomotives 
consuming  a  total  of  thirty-eight  tons  of  coal  and  scores  of  signalmen 
and  other  helpers  to  make  possible  a  single  trip  of  a  single  section  of 
the  "Century." 

In  several  respects  a  gas  company  may  be  likened  to  this  famous 
train.  In  the  first  place,  both  the  gas  company  and  the  "Century"  are 
public  utilities.  There  are  other  points  in  common,  but  let  us  consider 
just  this  one :  Suppose  that  the  "Century"  in  its  run  today  strikes  a  snag 
somewhere  and  fails  to  arrive  at  Chicago  or  New  York.  The  newspapers 
would  report  the  news  at  once,  and  it  would  be  discussed  by  thousands 
of  persons.    But  tomorrow  the  "Century"  would  run  just  the  same. 

The  things  which  make  this  train  famous  are  not  certain  railroad 
cars  attached  to  a  certain  locomotive,  but  the  prestige  and  reputation  of 
an  actual  performance  repeated  many  times.  There  are  several  "Cen- 
turies" on  the  rails  at  one  time,  but  it  is  not  the  distinction  of  any 
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particular  one  of  them  that  makes  the  train  favorably  known — it  is 
achievement ! 

So  it  is  in  the  gas  business.  Let  storm,  fire  or  other  catastrophe 
strike  a  gas  plant  and  interrupt  service,  •and  heaven  and  earth  are  moved 
to  resume  service  the  following  day  or  whenever  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do  so.  Employees  of  gas  plants  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  heroic 
attempts  to  keep  gas  in  the  mains  and  safeguard  their  company's  reputa- 
tion for  uninterrupted  service.  The  traditions  of  the  gas  industry  are 
as  live  and  impelling  a  factor  today  as  they  ever  were.  The  spirit  which 
keeps  the  "Century"  running  on  schedule  is  the  same  spirit  which  actu- 
ates the  gas  business  and  every  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  Public's  Chief  Concern 

Achievement  counts.  The  public  wants  and  demands  performance. 
In  the  minds  of  our  customers  we  are  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of 
results.  If  a  company  has  a  good  reputation  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
usually  does  things  right.  If  the  company  is  disliked,  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  a  failure  or  let-down  in  service  somewhere. 

The  story  is  told  of  how  a  railroad  crew,  refusing  to  enlighten  the 
passengers  as  to  the  cause  of  a  long  and  exasperating  delay,  incurred 
widespread  criticism  and  created  all  sorts  of  ill-will  for  the  company. 
The  train  was  crowded  with  persons  traveling  to  their  homes  to  spend 
the  holidays.  Everything  went  well  until  a  stop  was  made  at  a  small 
station  not  on  the  schedule.  The  train  remained  there  for  an  hour,  while 
the  passengers  grew  more  and  more  anxious  over  the  delay. 

The  train  crew  was  besieged  for  an  explanation  but  none  was  forth- 
coming. The  passengers  became  furious,  one  woman  announcing  that 
"This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped  by  law."  Finally,  the  train  moved 
on  but  soon  stopped  again  for  a  long  delay.  The  train  was  now  two 
hours  behind  its  schedule  and  the  crew  still  persisted  in  their  policy  of 
silence. 

The  following  day  the  newspapers  carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
the  delay  had  been  caused  by  the  railroad's  interest  in  an  expectant 
mother  who  had  given  birth  to  a  baby.  The  first  long  delay  wsls  occa- 
sioned by  the  railroad's  attempt  to  secure  an  ambulance  at  the  next 
stop.  When  the  train  arrived  at  the  second  stop,  an  ambulance  was 
waiting  and  the  mother  and  baby  were  hurried  to  a  hospital. 

"Why  didn't  they  tell  us  that  ?"  was  the  question  asked  by  every  pas- 
senger who  read  the  story.  "Had  we  known  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
delay  we  would  have  been  content  to  wait." 
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No  doubt  the  train  crew  labored  under  the  delusion  that  the  public 
was  not  concerned  with  the  reasons  for  delay,  whereas  the  opposite  was 
the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  demands  all  the  facts  in  a 
situation.  How  else  can  it  be  expected  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision  unless 
it  has  all  the  facts  in  its  possession  ? 

The  reputation  of  a  gas  company  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the  combined 
reputation  of  the  people  in  it.  If  the  employees  work  together  as  a 
unit  and  strive  to  achieve  the  highest  standard  of  service,  the  company's 
reputation  is  sure  to  be  good.  If 
there  is  indifference, 


just  mediocre  work  on  the  job,  the  company's  reputation  is  going  to 
reflect  such  a  condition  as  quickly  as  a  barometer  reflects  changing 

weather  conditions. 

What  kind  of  a  gas  company  do  we  want  to  work  for?  A  company 
with  a  reputation  for  good  service?  Or  a  company  with  a  reputation  for 
bad  service?  The  company  which  renders  good  service,  of  course.  Why 
is  this?  Principally  because  every  man  and  woman  employee  who  has 
personal  pride  and  self-respect  wants  to  be  working  for  and  with  a 
company  that  is  doing  its  job  satisfactorily,  and  is  on  terms  of  friendly 
understanding  with  its  customers  and  the  community  it  serves. 

How  Our  Business  Differs 

Many  of  us  entered  the  gas  business  by  chance.  We  were  looking  for 
a  job  at  the  time.  Others  entered  the  business  because  they  believed 
in  the  future  of  the  public  utility  industry.  Still  others  came  on  the 
payroll  because  they  believed  the  gas  company  was  a  good  organization 
to  work  for.  But  regardless  of  how  we  came  to  be  employed,  we  now 
know  from  experience  that  our  business  has  its  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs, also  its  compensations.    We  know  that  not  every  one  will  succeed 
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in  it.  We  know,  furthermore,  that  its  prizes  are  not  to  be  lightly  won. 
Anyone  looking  for  quick  and  rich  returns  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  effort  had  better  look  elsewhere;  he  will  not  find  them  in  the  gas 
business.    And  neither  is  he  likely  to  find  them  anywhere  else. 

The  longer  the  period  of  employment,  the  more  striking  become  the 
differences  between  our  business  and  that  of  the  average  commercial  in- 
stitution. Most  of  these  differences  have  been  described  in  previous 
units  of  this  Course,  but  let  us  recall  a  few  of  them.  Our  rates  and 
services  are  controlled  by  commissions  created  by  the  several  States  for 
this  purpose.  Our  earnings  may  not  exceed  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  our  property  devoted  to  the  public  use.  Our  accounting  systems  are 
prescribed  by  the  regulating  commission.  Our  stock  and  bond  issues  are 
subject  to  the  same  authority.  Voluminous  reports  are  required  to  be 
made  to  the  commission  from  time  to  time  setting  forth  our  operations 
in  great  detail.  Representatives  of  the  commission  may  appear  at  our 
offices  at  any  time  to  check  up  on  expenditures  or  other  items  on  which 
special  information  is  desired. 

This  is  the  price  our  company  must  pay  for  the  privileges  it  receives 
from  the  public.  It  is  granted  an  exclusive  franchise  to  serve  a  given 
territory,  and  has  no  competition  with  other  gas  companies.  But  it  has 
competition  just  the  same,  and  very  real  competiton  too,  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  fuels,  such  as  coal  and  oil,  especially  in  the  industrial 
field.  Also,  it  must  meet  inter-industry  competition  which  is  assuming 
large  proportions.  In  the  appliance  field,  a  new  gas  range  has  to  com- 
pete in  the  family  budget  with  the  radio  set,  the  automobile  and  so  on. 
Thus,  our  company,  in  a  very  real  sense,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
petition. 

Permanence  And  Stability 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  favorable  aspects  of  our  busi- 
ness. In  the  first  place  we  are  engaged  in  a  permanent  business.  While 
it  is  true  that  nothing  man-made  is  really  permanent,  especially  in  these 
days  of  rapid  change,  yet  so  far  as  we  can  foresee  the  gas  business  is 
here  to  stay.  Gas  service  is  a  necessity  of  modern  life  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  revolutionary  developments,  will  remain  so  indefinitely.  We 
who  are  staking  our  future  on  the  gas  business  may  feel  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  business  will  outlive  us.  We  are  not  apt  to  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing to  find  that  our  company  has  died  during  the  night  or  has  changed 
its  scene  of  operations  to  some  far-distant  city.  How  often  this  happens 
to  those  engaged  in  other  fields  of  business ! 

Ours  is  a  growing  business.     It  is  not  necessary  to  state  figures  to 
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establish  the  truth  of  that  statement.    As  gas  company  employees  we 
know  it  to  be  so. 

The  gas  business  is  noted  for  its  stability.  It  is  not  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  fluctuations.  It  is  not  up  one  year  and  down  the  next.  Draw- 
ing its  revenues  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  and  from  all 
classes  of  business,  it  is  not  crushed  by  depressions  in  individual  indus- 
tries. As  long  as  the  country  grows  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
gas  business  will  share  in  that  growth,  to  which,  of  course,  our  gas  com- 
panies contribute  materially.  Moreover,  we  all  feel  a  confidence,  justi- 
fied by  the  history  of  our  industry,  in  the  ability  of  our  financiers,  our 
executives,  and  our  research  workers  to  meet  new  problems  of  prog- 
ress, new  forms  of  competition,  and  new  demands  for  increasing  service. 

A  Business  of  Service 

Ours  is  a  many-sided  business.  It  enlists  the  services  of  the  financier, 
the  executive,  the  lawyer,  the  engineer,  the  accountant,  the  salesman, 
the  advertising  man,  as  well  as  the  construction  crews,  maintenance  men, 
service  men,  fitters,  repair  men,  truck  men,  meter  readers,  telephone 
operators,  complaint  adjusters,  cashiers,  bookkeepers,  elevator  opera- 
tors, collectors  and  a  host  of  others.  The  gas  and  electric  light  and 
power  companies  retain  control  of  their  product  throughout  the  cycle 
from  the  coal  pile  to  the  customer's  appliance,  and  many  branches  of 
engineering  and  chemical  science  are  involved  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  process.  The  technical  departments  are :  construction,  manufacture, 
distribution  and  utilization,  which  are  subdivided  into  special  sections. 
Then  there  are  the  commercial,  accounting,  legal,  statistical,  personnel 
and  other  departments.  Questions  relating  to  finances,  rates,  public 
relations,  taxation,  advertising  and  the  like,  are  ever-present  with  the 
large  utility.  All  in  all,  few  businesses  have  so  many  and  varied  ac- 
tivities. 

Ours  is  a  business  of  service.  While  service  is  an  important  part  of 
any  business,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  public  utilities.  Our 
customers  are  the  entire  public.  Our  product  goes  into  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  their  places  of  business.  Our  contact  with  them  is  intimate 
and  constant.  In  our  best  moments,  we  are  upbuilders  of  the  commu- 
nity, servants  of  the  common  good. 

Should  The  Public  Know  ? 

Would  it  be  helpful  to  our  business  if  the  public  understood  these 
things?    Would  there  be  less  criticism  if  the  uninformed  were  to  be 
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told  the  various  ways  in  which  the  gas  business  differs  from  other  busi- 
nesses ?    Most  certainly,  yes. 

But  isn't  the  rendering  of  good  service  the  answer  to  all  this?  If  the 
service  be  good,  what  else  is  necessary  ?  Good  service  in  itself  does  not 
constitute  the  answer.  One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  to  make  the 
public  understand.  We  must  not  only  give  it  more  and  more  informa- 
tion about  our  business,  but  we  must  lead  it  into  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  our  problems.  In  no  other  way  can  we  gain  its  confidence 
and  support.  First  of  all  comes  service — good  service.  Then  follows 
by  personal  contact  and  effectual  use  of  the  printed  word,  a  never-ending 
program  of  education.  Our  first  duty  is  to  render  the  service,  then  to 
sell  the  fact  that  we  are  rendering  it,  and  then  to  continue  everlastingly 
to  sell  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Course  one  fact  has  been  stressed :  Most 
people  judge  companies  with  which  they  deal  more  largely  through  the 
employees  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  than  through  any  other 
single  factor.  Neither  advertising  nor  the  general  policies  of  the  com- 
panies in  themselves,  nor  the  physical  service  by  itself  has  as  much 
effect  upon  good-will  or  ill-will  as  the  direct  personal  contact  with  the 
human  element  in  the  company.  A  successful  program  of  education, 
then,  must  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  you,  the  contact  employees 
of  our  industry.  ♦ 

We  Can  Sell  the  Idea  of  Service 

Too  frequently  it  has  been  felt  that  personal  service  was  largely  a 
matter  of  the  unalterable  personality  of  the  employee.  People  were  bom 
either  with  or  without  the  type  of  personality  that  could  make  friends  of 
customers.  As  noted  before,  the  same  attitude  has  been  held  frequently 
with  regard  to  the  success  of  salesmen :  they  are  either  bom  salesmen  or 
they  are  not.  Within  the  past  decade,  however,  a  rather  careful  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  salesmanship  has  shown  the  falsity  of  any  such 
assumption.  Salesmanship  is  a  matter  of  mechanics,  of  knowing  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  but  in  this  statement  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  the  limit  of  assuming  that  present  so-called  natural  elements  of  per- 
sonality, such  as  a  contagious  smile,  a  pleasant  voice,  an  attractive  phy- 
sique, are  not  important.  All  of  these  elements  are  necessary  in  any 
analysis,  but  they  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient.  It  is  possible  so  to 
train  a  salesman  in  whom  these  qualities  are  hardly  more  than  mediocre, 
to  be  a  much  more  effective  salesman  as  shown  by  the  total  of  his  sales 
than  another  individual  who  possesses  these  gifts  of  personality  in 
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the  highest  degree,  but  who  cannot  h€  made  to  pay  attention  to  the 
mechanics  of  selling.  And  if  it  is  possible  for  those  who  are  already 
salesmen  to  make  themselves  more  successful  in  their  efforts,  it  is  also 
possible  for  other  employees  to  train  themselves  to  do  the  type  of  selling 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

Companies  in  highly  competitive  fields  were  the  first  to  realize  this 
necessity  of  training  in  salesmanship.  "Competition"  might  be  defined 
as  "the  effort  to  get  what  others  are  trying  to  get."  It  was  discovered, 
in  trying  to  secure  a  market  for  one  of  a  number  of  similar  products, 
that  successful  competition  meant  also  "giving  what  others  are  trying  to 
give."  And  the  public  utilities  soon  realized  that  they  were  in  a  field  of 
competition  in  service. 

Successful  companies,  whether  public  utility  or  not,  are  learning  to 
give  service,  and  in  this  competitive  situation  we  can  do  our  part.  We 
must  not  only  serve  surpassingly  well — to  be  first  in  service — but 
we  must  be  known  as  first.  This  involves  not  only  the  right  acts  in 
customer  contacts, — a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  salesmanship, — 
but  also  our  being  qualified  to  represent  the  company  to  our  customers. 
We  must  know  our  company,  what  it  stands  for,  what  it  is  aiming  to 
achieve.  We  must  know  the  fundamentals  of  the  public  utility  business. 
And  after  securing  the  confidence  of  those  we  serve,  we  must  use  every 
opportunity  to  make  others  believe  in  our  company  as  we  believe  in  it 
ourselves.  Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  simply  telling  our  cus- 
tomers that  we  render  courteous  and  efficient  service  is  not  enough.  In 
fact,  if  their  experience  with  the  company  belies  our  word,  our  state- 
ments can  be  positively  harmful.  Telling  is  not  selling.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  the  customers  experience  the  good  service;  then  use  every 
opening  that  is  granted  to  you  to  add  information  about  avenues  of 
service  they  have  not  yet  experienced. 

Are  There  Any  Non-selling  Jobs? 

If  the  gas  company  must  face  competition  in  service,  and  success  in 
this  competition  means,  "selling  good-will"  as  well  as  rendering  good 
service,  are  there  any  non-selling  jobs  ?  From  the  point  of  view  that  we 
have  taken  in  this  Course  the  answer  is,  "No."  Even  the  employee  who 
works  on  the  coal  pile  is  doing  his  part  toward  making  his  company 
first  in  service.  In  his  home,  in  other  social  contacts,  every  employee 
can  create  good-will  for  his  company.  Contact  employees  are  likely  to 
be  salesmen,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  because  if  they  fail  to  sell 
the  idea  of  good  service,  they  are  likely  to  sell  the  idea  of  bad  service. 
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The  creation  of  friendly  sentiment  toward  the  company  is  one  kind  of 
selling  opportunity  that  faces  every  employee,  regardless  of  the  position 
he  or  she  holds.  It  is  a  selling  job  that  is  never  completed,  for  a  new 
generation  of  gas-users  is  being  born  every  day.  The  public  must  be 
told,  and  we  must  make  it  understand,  not  today  or  tomorrow,  but  all 
the  time,  and  in  all  the  ways  we  can  bring  into  action. 

Protecting  the  Company's  Interests 

At  a  meeting  of  a  war  veteran's  organization  in  the  South,  the  post 
commander  announced  that  a  member  of  the  city  council  wanted  to 
address  some  future  meeting  of  the  post  on  "a  question  very  close  to  the 
hearts  of  all  comrades."  The  commander  said  the  speaker  in  question 
had  told  him  confidentially  that  the  gas  company  had  refused  to  employ 
many  veterans  who  had  made  applications  for  jobs,  and  he,  the  speaker, 
wanted  to  expose  the  company's  employment  policy.  Would  the  mem- 
bers of  the  post  like  to  hear  him  ? 

An  engineer  at  the  gas  company's  plant  immediately  took  the  floor. 

"I'll  vote  to  give  him  a  hearing,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  go  one  step  farther 
and  suggest  that  we  invite  a  representative  of  the  company — the  em- 
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ployment  manager,  perhaps— to  appear  at  the  same  time.    There's  two 
sides  to  every  issue.    Let's  hear  both  of  them." 

"That  may  be  all  right  when  the  circumstances  are  different,"  said  the 
commander,  "but  my  friend  doesn't  want  anything  said  about  this  mat- 
ter. He  simply  offered  to  come  here  and  give  us  the  low-down'  and 
he  wants  it  kept  confidential." 
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"How  can  you  keep  a  talk  before  this  post  confidential?'*  asked  the 
gas  company  employee.  "I  am  suspicious  of  your  friend.  If  he's  on 
the  square  he'll  come  here  and  debate  the  matter  with  the  company's 
representative." 

The  other  members  agreed  with  the  engineer.  The  member  of  the 
city  council  was  asked  to  appear  at  the  post  meeting  in  due  time,  and 
was  informed  that  the  gas  company  would  have  someone  present  to 
represent  it.  On  the  night  the  meeting  was  scheduled,  the  employment 
manager  of  the  company  was  present  but  the  other  speaker  did  not 
appear.  The  gas  company  man  had  the  floor  and  used  it  to  good  eflfect. 
When  the  meeting  was  over  resolutions  were  adopted  and  forwarded 
to  the  Mayor  informing  that  official  and  his  advisers  that  if  other  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  city  were  as  solicitous  of  the  veteran's  welfare  as  the 
gas  company,  the  veteran's  lot  in  that  city  would  be  a  happy  one. 

The  engineer  not  only  sold  his  company  to  his  post  members  but  he 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the  company's  story  before  the  city  officials. 

Case  Study  for  Chapter  III 

John  Critchell  was  a  lock  and  unlock  man  for  the  local  gas  company. 
One  evening  about  seven  o'clock  he  had  settled  down  to  listen  to  the 
radio  when  the  telephone  bell  rang.  He  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
and  answered  the  'phone. 

'This  is  Dr.  Frank,"  he  was  informed,  'T'm  in  a  devil  of  a  fix. 
Through  an  oversight  I  neglected  to  pay  my  gas  bill  last  month,  and  I 
guess  your  collection  department  decided  to  teach  me  a  lesson.  While 
I  was  out  late  this  afternoon,  someone  locked  my  meter.  I  have  just 
come  in  to  prepare  for  an  important  surgical  case  that  will  arrive  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  find  that  I  have  no  gas  to  heat  water  for  sterilizing 
my  instruments.  I  have  tried  calling  the  company,  but  I  can't  seem  to 
get  anyone  at  this  time  in  the  evening  who  can  do  anything  for  me. 
Since  you  have  been  a  patient  of  mine,  I  happened  to  think  of  you  and 
I  called  to  see  if  you  would  help  me  out." 

"Did  you  say  that  you  wanted  to  sterilize  your  instruments  for  a 
surgical  operation  ?"  asked  Critchell. 

"It  is  only  a  minor  operation,  but  it  is  important  enough  for  the 
patient.  It  will  relieve  him  of  a  lot  of  pain." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  Critchell  replied.  "I'm  sure  there  is  no  one 
in  our  company  that  would  stand  by  and  see  a  man  suflFer  if  we  could  do 
anything  to  help.    I'll  be  down  at  your  office  in  about  fifteen  minutes." 

Critchell  immediately  called  the  home  of  his  superintendent,  but  there 
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was  no  response.    He  hesitated  about  taking  the  responsibility  without 
authorization.    But  he  did  not  hesitate  for  long.    He  reasoned  that  here 
was  a  chance  to  show  a  customer  that  the  company  was  more  interested 
in  giving   service,   than   in 
hounding   a   man    for    the 
payment  of  a  bill.     Never- 
theless,  he   kept   the   com- 
pany's   interest    in    mind. 
Within  twenty  minutes  of 
the   time   that   he   left   his 
home  he  had  succeeded  in 
supplying  the   doctor   with 
the   necessary   gas   service. 
Before  leaving  the  office,  he 
made  a  point  of  speaking 
to  the  doctor. 

"I  know  it  is  quite  easy 
to  mislay  a  bill  and  forget 
it,"  he  said,  ''but  since  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  restoring  your  gas  service, 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  in  a  check  to  the  company 
right  away." 

"I'll  give  you  a  check  right  now,  if  you  wish,"  replied  Dr.  Frank. 

"No,  you  had  better  send  it  to  the  collection  department."  Critchell 
left  the  office  feeling  that  he  had  done  a  good  turn  for  the  doctor,  the 
doctor's  patient,  and  for  his  company. 

The  following  day  when  he  reported  the  matter  at  the  office,  Critchell 
realized  the  danger  in  his  action  and  felt  uneasy  as  he  wondered  whether 
prompt  payment  of  the  overdue  bill  would  be  made. 

Two  days  later  a  letter  came  in  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  collection 
department,  enclosing  a  check  in  full  payment  of  Dr.  Frank's  account. 
The  letter  explained  at  length  the  circumstances ;  it  quoted  the  fine  things 
that  Critchell  had  said  about  the  company;  and  it  ended  with  com- 
mendation for  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  Critchell  found  the 
initials  of  the  head  of  the  collection  department  and  of  the  president 
of  the  company.  Both  had  added  little  notes  of  praise,  and  to  this,  the 
vice-president  added  the  thanks  of  the  company. 
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Review  of  Chapter  III 

1.  If  your  company's  gas  service  has  ever  suffered  an  interruption, 
do  you  know  what  caused  it? 

2.  Do  you  think  a  company's  reputation  for  uninterrupted  service 
means  anything  to  customers  ? 

3.  What  does  the  public  want  first  and  all  the  time? 

4.  Why  should  the  public  understand  that  our  business  is  different 
from  others? 

5.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  good  service  ? 
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Chapter  IV 

SELLING  THE  COMPANY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

In  winning  the  public's  favor  we  are  agreed  that  good  service  is  a 
factor  of  first  importance.  Then  follows  the  obligation  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic about  it  by  word-of-mouth  and  by  printed  word. 

The  Helping  Hand 

Assuming  that  this  procedure  has  been  followed  successfully,  what 
benefits  may  the  company  expect?  Satisfied  customers,  for  one  thing; 
fewer  complaints  and  less  expense;  our  jobs  made  easier  and  pleasanter; 
better  selling  conditions  and  the  way  prepared  for  quicker  growth  and 
expansion;  and  lower  rates,  perhaps.  All  of  these  we  may  list  as 
benefits.  But  there  is  something  more.  If  our  public  relations  are  so 
good  that  the  public  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  then  we  have  obtained 
the  greatest  benefit  of  all.  This  does  not  mean  a  helping  hand  in  the 
management  of  our  business.  That's  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
shared  with  anyone ;  it's  a  job  for  the  experienced  men  of  our  business. 
What  is  meant  is  a  helping  hand  in  keeping  the  business  sound  and 
healthy  and  prosperous. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  certain  people  will  take  the  greatest  pride 
in  the  prosperity  of  every  other  business  institution  in  the  community — 
the  banks  and  mercantile  houses  and  the  retail  stores  and  the  rest — ^and 
yet  would  not  turn  a  hair  at  the  announcement  that  one  of  the  local  pub- 
lic utilities  had  failed  to  earn  its  dividends?  There  are  such  people 
in  every  community.  To  them  the  prosperity  of  a  public  utility  is 
something  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  something  to  be  investi- 
gated, something  to  be  corrected. 

As  one  utility  executive  explains  it: 

"The  prosperity  to  which  they  object  is,  in  their  eyes,  the 
prosperity  of  a  half  dozen  men  who  wear  plug  hats  and  heavy 
watch  chains,  and  who  own  race  horses  and  private  yachts.  Tell 
them  that  that  particular  public  utility  is  owned  by  ten  or  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  men  and  women  like  themselves,  whose  stock 
holdings  average  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  each,  and  they  put  on 
that  pained  expression  which  seems  to  say :  'Why  do  you  try  to  de- 
ceive me  ?* " 
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When  Bad  Times  Come 

Right  or  wrong,  our  job  is  not  to  quarrel  with  such  persons.  Some 
of  them  have  borne  their  grudges  for  years.  Others  complain  because 
they  think  it  the  smart  thing  to  do.  In  time,  they  may  be  brought  around 
to  see  the  truth,  but  our  concern  for  the  moment  is  not  with  them.  They 
constitute  a  very  small  minority.  Our  concern  is  with  Mr.  Average 
Customer  who  numbers  millions. 

Let's  consider  a  concrete  situation  and  see  just  what  we  mean  by  the 
public  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  utihty.  We  will  assume  that  a 
certain  company  has  been  giving  first-class  service  and  has  enjoyed  a 
reasonable  share  of  prosperity.  Everything  is  going  along  beautifully 
until  the  company  runs  up  against  a  cycle  of  business  when  conditions 
over  which  it  has  no  control  compel  a  revision  of  its  service  charges. 

Under  such  conditions,  can  it  be  expected  that  its  patrons,  its  public, 
will  voluntarily  organize  a  mass  meeting  and  endorse  the  new  schedules  ? 
Hardly  that.  What  is  meant  by  a  helping  hand  in  such  a  situation  is 
a  public  attitude  which  expresses  itself  in  this  way : 

"What's  it  all  about  ?  Your  service  has  been  good.  You  have  treated 
us  fair  and  square.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  show  us  what  it's  all 
about,  as  you  have  in  the  past.  Give  us  all  the  essential  facts,  put  in  a 
way  we  can  understand  them.  We  don't  want  to  try  your  case ;  we've 
got  a  commission  to  do  that.  If  you  can  demonstrate  that  you  are  in 
need  of  more  money  we'll  back  you  up.  We  are  the  last  people  in  the 
world  to  want  our  service  to  fail  or  the  company  that  renders  it  to 
head  down  hill." 

When  The  Public  Is  Friendly 

That's  what  the  helping  hand  means.  If  the  public  is  disposed  to 
go  further  and  support  the  company's  position,  as  the  public  has  often 
done,  so  much  the  better.  But  a  company  has  done  a  splendid  public 
relations  job  when  the  users  of  its  service  are  willing  always  to  be 
shown ;  always  ready  to  hear  the  company's  reasons  for  things  as  they 
are  or  things  as  they  should  be;  at  all  times  disposed  not  to  jump  to 
conclusions  but  to  sit  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  friendly  and  understand- 
ing way  with  the  public  utility  and  consider  the  long-pull  of  mutual 
interest  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  completely  overshadows  any 
consideration  of  temporary  advantage,  one  way  or  the  other. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  familiar  types 
of  regulatory  procedure — one  at  which  there  is  a  storm  of  protests  and 
protestants,  all  shooting  at  different  angles  of  the  company's  position 
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and  confusing  the  issue  with  misunderstanding  and  bitterness,  and  the 
other  type,  that  of  a  proceeding  to  which  the  public  comes  with  knowl- 
edge of  just  what  the  situation  is,  with  understanding  of  the  conditions 
that  underlie  it,  with  confidence  that  the  company  has  used  good  sense 
and  good  judgment  in  its  presentation. 

Sometimes  the  situations  in  which  the  utility  requires  the  helping 
hand  of  the  public  develop  very  quickly.  July  will  find  the  company's 
decks  absolutely  clear,  with  everything  going  smoothly  and  satisfactorily, 
and  September  will  develop  a  brand-new  situation  that  calls  for  action. 
Usually  under  such  conditions  it  is  possible  only  to  marshal  the  facts 
and  lay  them  with  all  speed  before  the  public.  A  utility  executive  ex- 
plains such  a  situation  as  follows : 

Employees  To  The  Rescue 

"The  matter  was  one  of  rates.  The  company  had  held  on  as  long  as 
it  could,  hoping  that  the  situation  would  ease  off  and  that  certain  trends 
would  turn  the  corner.  This  didn't  happen.  Conditions  grew  worse 
rather  than  better,  and,  despite  every  last  ounce  of  economy,  there  was 
but  one  way  out. 

"Altogether,  that  way  out  was  not  of  the  sort  that  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  users  of  the  service.  It  meant  higher  rates.  And  the  job  was  one 
of  telling  the  public  the  essential  facts,  pointing  out  what  the  influences 
were,  the  resulting  consequences,  and  just  where  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  the  public  lay. 

"Two  factors  of  publicity  were  brought  into  play — intensive  adver- 
tising, and  the  employees.  Of  the  former  there  is  nothing  I  might  say 
that  would  be  new  to  you.  But  as  to  the  mobilizing  of  the  personnel 
I'd  like  to  say  a  word. 

"The  right  sort  of  employee  is  always  ready  to  talk  about  his  business 
and  his  company.  Sometimes  he  doesn't  do  much  talking  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  isn't  fortified  with  enough  facts  to  give  him  confidence. 
But  when  he  has  the  facts,  he's  the  best  publicity  agent  I've  ever  seen. 

"Anyhow,  in  the  case  I'm  referring  to,  the  employees  were  brought 
together  in  groups  and  given  every  last  detail  of  the  situation.  P-ist 
history  and  present,  past  facts  and  present,  were  discussed  to  exhaus- 
tion. Every  condition  and  trend  was  gone  over.  Figures  that  twenty 
years  ago  a  corporation  auditor  wouldn't  have  shown  to  anyone  on 
earth  but  his  president  were  discussed  and  analyzed  to  a  finish. 
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The  Employees  Get  The  Story 

"And  then  the  employees  were  told  this :  'The  company — your  com- 
pany— is  going  to  ask  for  more  revenue.  It  will  seek  to  present  its 
case  with  every  last  degree  of  completeness  in  the  formal  way  that  is 
prescribed.  But  there's  another  sort  of  presentation  that  you  and  you 
alone  can  make !  You  come  and  go,  every  day,  among  the  public  who 
use  our  service.  Thousands  of  persons  will  naturally  turn  to  you,  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  for  your  size-up  of  this  matter  and  will  ex- 
pect from  you  a  clear  and  clean-cut  explanation.  Probably,  too,  there 
are  people  to  whom  you  will  want  to  go,  of  your  own  initiative,  and  tell 
them  the  situation.  So,  let's  get  the  facts,  and  equip  ourselves  to  do  a 
thorough  job.' 

"The  employee  body  of  which  I  speak  not  only  showed  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  get  the  story,  but  were  of  inestimable  help  in  carrying  that 


story  to  the  public.  Thousands  of  interviews  were  had,  and  the  essential 
elements  of  the  company's  position  were  broadcast  in  effective  fashion.^ 

"By  the  two  efforts — printed  publicity  and  word-of-mouth  publicity 
— the  company  went  into  the  formal  stages  of  the  rate  case  under  these 
conditions ;  there  were  objectors  to  the  schedules,  whose  objections  were 
to  the  point  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  great  a  measure  of  relief 
should  be  granted ;  but,  so  far  as  I  heard  at  the  time,  not  a  single  ob- 
jection was  interposed  on  the  score  that  the  company  was  arbitrary  or 
dissembling,  or  that  there  were  matters  of  service,  practice  or  attitude 
that  should  be  corrected  before  the  economics  of  the  situation  were 
appraised.** 

Doubtless  there  are  many  enrolled  in  this  Course  who  could  cite 
similar  instances.    They  know  only  too  well  that  one  of  the  most  potent 
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agencies  for  publicity  is  the  general  employee  body— the  men  and 
women  who  are  closest  to  the  business,  who  know  its  every  slant,  and 
who  can  often  discuss  its  affairs  with  an  intimacy  and  conviction  which 
the  specialist  in  such  work  could  hardly  match. 

So,  in  seeking  a  public  relationship  for  the  gas  business  that  will 
bring  it  public  understanding  and  appreciation,  confidence  and  respect, 
and  the  helping  hand  when  it  needs  support,  the  employee  can  perform 
a  vital  service. 

The  Hand  Of  The  Investor 

Finally,  there  is  another  helping  hand  which  has  got  to  be  held  out  to 
the  public  utility  and  without  which  the  utility  will  perish.  It  is  the 
hand  of  the  investor — the  independent  citizen  whose  dollars  are  not 
won  by  sweet  words  but  by  cold,  hard  facts  and  above  all  by  perform- 
ance— whose  money  goes  to  the  company  that  is  prosperous  and  popular 
and  not  to  the  one  that  is  shaky  and  lambasted.  And  this  man  comes 
from  the  same  public  that  uses  our  service  and  pays  our  rates  and  joins 
in  the  discussion  when  our  company  finds  itself  in  need  of  help. 

Good  public  relations  are  the  magic  that  wins  him  too.  Not  that  he 
invests  in  us  because  the  public  has  high  regard  for  us  as  a  service 
company,  but  because,  once  we  have  won  that  regard  and  held  it,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  work  out  our  problems  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
financial  balance  is  struck  we  can  show  him  the  kind  of  figures  which 
alone  appeal  to  the  man  who  has  worked  hard  for  his  money  and  is 
taking  no  chances  when  it  comes  to  investing  it. 

Case  Study  for  Chapter  IV 


In  this  chapter,  we  have  told  how  the  employees  of  one  company 
helped  to  solve  some  vital  problems. 

Here  is  another  problem  that  one  company  faces.  It  is  related  as 
a  situation  or  condition,  rather  than  as  a  single  case  to  be  solved.  In 
your  conference  discussions  decide  what  the  company  serving  the 
territory  should  do  about  it. 

During  one  of  the  surveys  preliminary  to  this  Course,  an  interviewer 
discovered  that  a  rumor  was  being  spread  to  the  effect  that  meters  are 
tested  under  inaccurate  conditions.  There  was  much  bad  feeling  on  this 
account  in  certain  districts  of  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

One  man  complained  that  in  testing  meters  the  company  ran  hot 
air  through  a  cold  meter.  When  asked  how  this  affected  the  accuracy 
of  the  meter,  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  explanation,  but  neverthe- 
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less  he  was  convinced  that  the  company  was  trying  to  "gyp  the  pub- 
lic." 

Another  man  complained  that  new  meters  were  tested  in  a  warm 
shop ;  then  placed  in  a  cold  cellar.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  the  meter 
would  be  accurate  under  such  conditions. 

One  woman  was  suspicious  because  of  the  length  of  time  the  man 
spent  in  the  cellar.  Another  woman  blamed  the  man  testing  her  meter 
for  the  disappearance  of  some  wine  she  had  stored  in  her  cellar. 

A  former  employee  of  the  company  serving  that  territory  was  spread- 
ing tales  of  sharp  practices,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  a  number 
of  people  believe  that  he  had  left  the  company  because  of  its  crooked- 
ness. 

As  was  usual  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any 
specific  acts  of  the  company  responsible  for  such  suspicion.  No  one 
could  give  actual  facts  from  his  own  experience  and  back  up  the  charge 
of  inaccurate  meter  testing  with  proof.  Some  people  had  just  heard 
that  so-and-so  was  true,  and  since  they  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary 
from  anyone  who  had  the  company's  interest  at  heart,  they  believed 
it. 

"The  helping  hand"  was  not  found  in  these  communities. 

In  a  group  discussion  on  this  problem,  the  following  questions  should 
be  among  those  considered : 

1.  Is  there  any  suspicion  among  our  customers  of  any  of  the  com- 
pany practices  ? 

2.  Can  we  locate  the  causes  of  such  suspicion,  if  any? 

3.  What  should  be  the  first  step  in  eliminating  this  suspicion? 
(Either  in  the  case  of  your  company  or  the  company  in  the  case 
study.) 

4.  How  can  we  gain  the  confidence  of  all  of  our  customers  ?  (or  how 
could  the  employees  of  the  company  in  the  case  study  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  their  customers?) 

5.  After  gaining  confidence,  how  can  we  (or  they)  best  counteract 
adverse  rumors. 
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Review  of  Chapter  IV 

1.  Check  the  statement  which  you  believe  to  be  true. 
n  Most  persons  distrust  gas  companies. 

D  A  very  few  persons,  comparatively,  distrust  gas  companies. 

2.  When  can  the  public  be  expected  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
company  ? 

Check  any  of  the  following  with  which  you  agree. 

D  When  dividends  are  being  paid. 

D  When  public  relations  are  good. 

D  When  the  executives  are  active  in  civic  affairs. 

D  When  service  is  excellent. 

D  When  the  company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  customers. 

D  When  rates  are  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  the  contact  employees  can  make  or  break  a 
company.    Do  you  believe  this? 

4   Who  are  closest  to  the  public,  the  executives  or  the  contact  em- 
ployees ? 
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Chapter  V 

SELLING  OURSELVES  TO  OTHERS 

In  this  and  the  preceding  units  of  the  Course  we  have  concentrated 
our  attention  almost  entirely  on  the  gas  business  and  on  ways  and  means 
of  improving  our  contacts  with  the  public.  On  many  occasions,  no 
doubt,  we  have  turned  our  eyes  momentarily  from  the  business  and 
have  looked  inwardly  in  a  searching  examination  to  ascertain  our  own 
failings  and  shortcomings. 

Selling  Our  Capabilities 

These  periods  of  self-analysis  have  been  some  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  associated  with  this  Course.  We  know  very  well  when 
we  have  failed  to  measure  up  to  our  best;  when  we  have  neglected  to 
cooperate  with  others,  when  we  have  lost  a  customer  because  of  delib- 
erate carelessness  on  our  part,  and  when  we  might  have  made  a  sale 
had  we  thought  in  terms  of  the  customer's  interests  instead  of  our 

own. 

Our  natural  desire  is  to  correct  every  deficiency  which  stands  be- 
tween us  and  advancement,  and  so  improve  ourselves  and  our  contact 
methods  that  we  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  organization.  How  can 
we  sell  ourselves  and  our  capabilities  to  others?  We  know  that  capa- 
bilities, like  goods,  are  profitless  unless  they  are  sold.  How,  then, 
may  we  sell  them  ? 

We  have  in  our  possession  most  of  the  fundamentals  that  make  for 
success.  Among  these  may  be  listed  honesty,  loyalty  and  a  love  of 
our  work.  Are  these  sufficient  to  guarantee  us  success?  They  are 
essential,  of  course,  but  they  are  not  alone  sufficient  for  success.  Other 
fundamentals  must  be  added  to  them — other  goods  of  sale,  and  we  must 
sell  them  if  we  wish  to  profit. 

Can  Success  Be  Copied? 

How  many  of  us  have  believed  that  the  secret  of  success  could  be 
learned  from  examples:  that  success  could  be  copied?  Some  of  us 
have  believed  that  the  quickest  road  to  success  was  to  pattern  our 
lives  after  certain  captains  of  industry  who  have  made  notable  careers 
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for  themselves.  We  have  studied  the  lives  of  these  men,  have  tried 
to  adopt  the  very  practices  and  methods  which  they  used,  and  then, 
after  bitter  disappointment,  have  discovered  that  our  copy  process  was 
all  wrong. 

Success  is  not  to  be  gained  so  easily.  One  of  life's  bitter  lessons 
that  each  one  of  us  must  learn  sooner  or  later  is  that  we  must  develop 
our  own  patterns  of  success  instead  of  trying  to  imitate  others.  The 
individual  must  develop  his  own  individuality.  It  is  said  that  any 
normal  and  deserving  person  can  assure  himself  of  as  great  a  success 
as  he  is  fitted  to  achieve.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  do  more 
than  develop  our  capabilities.  We  must  learn  to  employ  skillful  sales- 
manship in  order  to  market  our  goods  of  sale  or  personal  qualifications 
most  profitably. 

In  the  United  States  only  one  per  cent  of  the  people  call  themselves 
salesmen  or  saleswomen.  Yet,  in  order  to  succeed,  each  one  of  us 
must  use  the  selling  process.  What  have  we  to  sell  ?  The  answer  is : 
the  best  that  is  in  us.  Where  is  the  market?  The  answer  is:  all 
about  us.  On  every  hand  are  markets  in  which  qualities  such  as  we 
possess  are  being  sold  successfully  by  others.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
purchaser  for  the  best  that  is  in  you  when  you  bring  it  out  and  present 
your  goods  of  sale  in  a  pleasing  and  effective  manner. 

We  Sell  Ideas  About  Ourselves 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  selling  profession  as  concerned  only 
with  the  merchandising  of  goods,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  ideas  about 
goods  that  are  really  sold.  Similarly  we  can  sell  ideas  about  our- 
selves. If  we  have  the  goods  or  qualifications  then  it  is  up  to  us  to 
sell  true  ideas  about  them  to  our  superiors.  First,  however,  we  must 
be  sure  that  we  have  the  goods.  Secondly,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are 
using  them  effectively  in  our  daily  tasks. 

"I'll  put  Reilly  on  that  job  and  everything  will  be  okay,"  said  the 
shop  superintendent  to  the  complaint  clerk  at  the  main  office. 

Why  Reilly?  And  how  did  the  superintendent  know  in  advance  that 
everything  would  be  okay  ?  Because  Reilly  had  the  "goods"  and  a  per- 
formance record  which  was  nearly  perfect.  Reilly 's  specialty  was  a 
tough  job ;  he  gloried  in  solving  difficulties  for  his  company. 

"Don't  they  ever  give  you  a  break  on  an  easy  job  ?"  Reilly  was  asked 
one  day  by  a  fellow  shopman. 

"What  do  you  mean,  break?"  asked  Reilly.  "There  isn't  any  such 
thing  in  this  business." 
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Perhaps  you  are  saying  to  yourself  at  this  point:  "I  wonder  what 
the  company  thinks  of  me  and  my  work  ?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  pretty  well  what  the  company  thinks 
of  you,  because  every  day  while  you  are  on  the  job  you  are  advertis- 
ing yourself  to  all  who  may  come  in  contact  with  you.  Your  person- 
ality, your  ability  to  cooperate  with  others  in  the  organization,  your 
contact  habits,  your  particular  method  of  doing  the  job  assigned  to  you, 
your  willingness  to  make  friends  for  the  company,  your  desire  to 
make  the  business  grow— all  these  and  more  are  brought  into  play 
every  day  and  serve  as  reflectors  of  your  true  self. 

Who  Gets  the  Credit? 
What  ideas  about  yourself  are  you  selling  to  your  superiors?     Or, 
what  ideas  is  your  record  selling  ?    Take  the  matter  of  courtesy.    We 
will  assume  that  you  have  made  it  a  point  always  to  be  courteous  to  cus- 
tomers and  fellow  employees.     Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  discourage- 


ment you  may  wonder  if  it  pays  to  be  courteous  when  dealing  with 
an  unreasonable  customer.  You  almost  wish,  on  some  occasions,  you 
could  take  matters  in  your  own  hands  and  for  once  tell  an  unreasonable 
customer  just  what  you  think  of  her. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who  went  into  a  department  store  and 
asked  to  be  waited  upon  by  a  clerk.  This  man  evidenced  his  lack  of 
interest  in  the  customer  and  her  wants  and  preferences  right  from 
the  start.  The  customer  noted  this  quickly  and  commented  on  his 
attitude.  The  clerk  drew  himself  up  haughtily  and  delivered  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  crushing  rejoinder:  "Madam,  we  didn't  send  for  you." 

That,  in  one  of  your  weaker  moments,  is  the  sort  of  come-back 
which  you  might  have  wished  to  make.     Later,  as  you  think  it  over, 
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you  are  glad  you  did  not  lose  your  temper.  Had  you  exploded,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  customer  woud  have  reported 
you.  And  yet  what  will  you  get  for  exercising  tact  and  considera- 
tion under  the  most  trying  of  circumstances?  Will  the  customer  write 
a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  company  and  compliment  you  for  your 
sweetness  of  disposition?  "Not  much,"  you  say,  as  you  ponder  over 
human  ingratitude. 

But  pleased  customers  do,  upon  occasion,  write  complimentary 
letters  and  every  contact  employee  knows  that  to  be  a  fact.  And  you 
know,  also,  that  customers  have  a  way  of  expressing  their  approval  of 
courteous  treatment  in  ways  other  than  writing  letters.  They  have  the 
habit  of  returning  to  the  place  and  to  the  employee  where  they  receive 
the  best  treatment.  And  this  reflects  itself  in  his  record,  which  is  his 
own  best  advertisement. 

A  New  Stove  And  $32  More 

'The  other  day,"  writes  a  well-know  contributor  to  magazines,  "we 
bought  a  gas  stove — an  up-to-date,  insulated,  fireless  cooking  gas  stove. 
Two  mechanics  held  dominion  over  our  kitchen  for  about  two  hours 
and  then  folded  their  nippers  like  Arabs  and  silently  stole  away. 

"When  we  marched  back  into  our  devastated  territory  and  tried  that 
stove,  we  found,  first,  that  the  broiler  didn't  fit  into  the  flanges  at  the 
side,  that  the  side  of  the  oven  bulged  out  as  if  it  had  been  torpedoed, 
that  it  was  six  inches  south  of  where  we  had  marked  it  to  be  placed, 
and  we  threw  up  our  hands. 

"First  came  the  salesman  who  had  sold  us  the  stove,  Take  it  away,' 
we  exclaimed.  'Give  us  back  our  hard-earned  coin.  It's  a  hoodoo. 
Set  back  the  old  one.    We're  sorry  we  spoke.' 

"The  salesman  smiled. 

"  *I  know  just  how  you  feel,'  he  said,  'and  I  positively  assure  you 
that  everything  will  be  all  right.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  time, 
but  the  manufacturer  must  see  this.'  In  two  hours  he  was  back  with  a 
man  of  middle  age.  In  spite  of  his  immaculate  clothes,  in  an  instant 
he  had  taken  oflF  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  was  down  on  his  knees 
before  that  stove. 

"  *We  don't  want  it,'  we  exclaimed  in  chorus.  'It's  a  flop.  Take  it 
away.' 

"  'I  don't  blame  you  one  bit,'  he  replied.  *I  know  just  how  you  feel.' 
(This,  by  the  way,  is  a  grand  phrase,  acting  upon  the  hearts  of  dis- 
gruntled customers  like  the  famous  Open  Sesame.)     'Of  course,'  he 
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continued,  *we  wouldn't  have  you  take  this  stove  for  anything.'  With 
a  few  deft  touches  he  fixed  the  broiler.  'Just  a  little  warping  in  tran- 
sit. That  bulging  isn't  a  defect.  You  can  take  the  whole  side  out  if  you 
like.'    He  showed  how  it  was  done. 

*'In  half  an  hour  he  had  sold  us  another  model  which  cost  us  $32 
more,  had  taken  back  the  old  one  without  charge,  although  the  depreci- 


ation  was  fully  20  per  cent,  and  had  restored  us  to  such  confidence 
that  now  we  do  nothing  but  show  our  buy  to  the  neighbors." 

The  "idea"  about  himself  which  this  salesman  sold  to  his  company 
was  the  ability  to  make  everything  right  with  a  disgruntled  customer 
and  on  top  of  that,  to  sell  the  customer  a  new  stove  which  cost  $32  more 
than  the  first  one. 

Creating  A  Performance  Record 

A  meter  reader  whose  record  of  accuracy  surpassed  all  others  once 
confessed  that  he  never  knew  a  customer  to  write  a  complimentary 
letter  about  him  to  the  company.  "I  guess  my  record  shows  I  try  to 
please,"  was  his  simple  comment.  Indeed  it  did!  His  record  was 
proof  aplenty.  And  the  same  has  been  true  of  collectors,  fitters,  tele- 
phone operators  and  others  who  have  sold  themselves  to  customers  and 
in  doing  so  have  sold  themselves  to  their  organization  heads. 

Last  year  it  occurred  to  somebody  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  to  wonder  whether  the  sheet  of  oiled  paper  between  the  cover 
of  a  book  of  stamps  and  the  first  sheet  of  stamps  was  necessary.  The 
oiled  paper  is  needed  to  keep  two  sheets  of  stamps  from  sticking  to- 
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gether,  but  the  stiff  cover  of  the  book  protects  the  first  sheet  of  stamps 
and  the  oiled  paper,  called  "separator  paper"  by  the  bureau,  seemed 
to  be  unnecessary  there. 

By  way  of  experiment,  the  bureau  delivered  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment 450,000  books  of  two-cent  stamps  made  without  the  usual 
separator  paper  under  the  cover.  Practice  alone  could  determine 
whether  users  of  stamps  would  miss  the  top  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  Three 
weeks  later  600,000  more  books,  made  in  the  same  fashion,  were  de- 
livered. Up  to  January  1,  1930,  the  Post  Office  Department  failed 
to  receive  a  single  complaint  about  the  new  book  of  stamps.  With 
the  new  year  the  bureau  began  to  make  all  books  of  stamps  without 
the  top  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  A  saving  of  $3,400  a  year  can  be  credited 
to  the  (jovernment  employee  who  declined  to  believe  that  "all  good 
things  are  old." 

There  are  thousands  of  similar  cases  in  the  gas  business,  where 
employees  have  suggested  changes  which  have  effected  marked  savings 
in  expense.  In  every  instance,  the  employee's  effort  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  was  entirely  voluntary  on  his  or  her  part.  You  will 
find  many  cases  of  this  kind  in  your  own  company. 

We  Automatically  Sell  Ourselves 

Finally,  then,  the  matter  of  selling  ourselves  to  others,  particularly 
our  superiors,  comes  down  to  this:  Consider  all  the  qualities  in  a  con- 
tact employee  which  make  him  or  her  popular  with  customers.  Con- 
sider the  selling  process  which  is  constantly  being  used.  Then  ask 
yourself  if  these  same  qualities,  this  same  sales  procedure,  are  not  work- 
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ing  in  your  behalf  to  sell  you  and  your  qualifications  to  the  company. 
The  first  obligation  is  to  sell  your  company  and  all  that  it  represents 
to  the  public,  and  you  exert  every  eflPort  toward  that  end.  The  second 
obligation  is  to  sell  yourself  to  the  company.  By  doing  the  first  well, 
you  automatically  accomplish  the  second. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  a  contact  employee  who  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  making  friends  for  the  company  who  did  not  also  win  the 
regard  of  his  superiors  ? 

Case  Study  for  Chapter  V 
At  the  first  conference  meeting  held  in  a  certain  company,  an  em- 
ployee listened  with  interest  while  his  leader  explained  the  course,  its 
organization,  and  its  purpose.  U'hen  the  leader  finished,  he  asked 
if  there  were  any  questions  the  group  wished  to  ask  before  turning  to 
a  discussion  of  Unit  I. 

The  group  member  referred  to  above  was  the  first  to  speak.     He 
asked.  "What  do  we  get  out  of  this?" 

The  leader  promptly  replied,  "Please  relate  to  the  group  some  diffi- 
culty you  have  had  with  a  customer  within  the  past  month." 

The  group  member  asked  in  turn,  "How  do  you  know  I  have  had 
trouble  with  a  customer  during  the  last  month  ?" 

"We  all  have  difficult  customers."  replied  the  leader. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  .  .  ."  And  the  group  members  proceeded  to  tell 
of  an  irate  customer  who  subsequently  had  reported  him  as  being  "a 
smart  aleck."  He  claimed  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  satisfy  that  customer  and  that  she  was  just  "a  fussy  old  hen. 
anyway." 

When  he  had  completed  the  telling  of  his  story  the  leader  said,  "I 
am  going  to  ask  the  group  to  vote  '\'es'  or  'No'  on  just  one  ques- 
tion. How  many  think  that  all  that  was  humanly  possible'  was  done 
for  this  customer  ?"  There  were  twenty-three  present  at  the  meeting 
beside  the  leader;  nineteen  voted  "No." 

"Now,"  .said  the  leader,  "we  are  not  going  to  criticize  the  way  this 
customer  was  handled,  not  at  this  meeting.  We  are  yet  a  bit  too  in- 
experienced in  this  Course.  But  I  do  want  to  point  out  one  thing. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty-three  of  us  believe  that  in  this  particular  case 
we  could  find  a  better  way  of  handling  this  customer.  And  that  is  the 
answer  I  make  to  Jack,  who  asked,  'What  do  we  get  out  of  this?' 
Each  of  us  is  going  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others;  each  of 
us  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  others;  and  each  of  us  will 
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find  aid  in  solving  our  customer  problems  in  the  text  of  this  Course. 
Now  the  hour  for  this  meeting  is  up,  and  I  would  like  to  have  each  of 
you  write  out  a  difficult  situation  you  have  faced  with  a  customer  and 
hand  it  to  me  before  the  next  meeting.  Don't  write  out  what  you  did 
to  satisfy  the  customer,  let  us  decide  in  the  meeting  what  should  have 
been  done  after  we  read  the  text  of  the  Course." 

Each  member  of  this  group  testified  after  studying  four  units  of 
the  Course  that  they  were  getting  much  of  value  from  their  discus- 
sions. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves,  not  "what  are  we  going 
to  get  out  of  this  ?"  but  "What  have  we  got  from  our  study  ?" 
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Review  of  Chapter  V 

1.  Name  some  things  about  yourself  that  you  are  selling  every  day 
to  the  company. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  honesty  and  faithfulness  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  assure  success  ? 


( 
( 


)  Yes. 
)  No. 


3.  Is  this  statement  correct :  Gas  service  is  a  necessity  and  my  com- 
pany's business  will  grow  bigger  and  bigger  no  matter  how  bad  its 
public  relations  may  be  ? 


( 
( 


)  Yes. 
)  No. 


4.  How  may  a  customer  show  her  dislike  for  the  company  without 
writing  a  letter  or  using  the  telephone? 

5.  If  a  new  employee  should  ask,  "What  is  the  best  way  for  me  to 
sell  myself  to  the  company?"  what  would  be  your  answer? 
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Chapter  VI 
WHAT  DO  WE  DO  NOW  ? 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  Course.  For  a  period  of  six  months, 
perhaps,  we  have  studied  the  text,  answered  the  question  sheets  and 
have  engaged  in  our  group  discussions.  On  the  whole  we  dare  say 
it  has  been  an  interesting  and  profitable  experience,  but  you  are  the 
sole  judge  as  to  that. 

Performance  Will  Tell 
If,  as  the  result  of  your  enrollment  in  the  Course,  you  are  personally 
convinced  you  are  a  more  efficient  employee,  better  equipped  in  every 
way  to  advance  the  company's  and  your  own  best  interests,  then  you 
have  benefited  greatly,  for  you  have  succeeded  in  selling  the  Course  to 
yourself.  One  more  step  is  necessary,  however.  You  must  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  company  and  its  customers  that  you  have  bene- 
fited. There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this  and  that  is  by  means  of  actual 
performance  on  the  job. 

If  the  general  character  of  employee-customer  relations  in  your 
company  reflects  an  improvement,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Course 
has  been  worth  while  from  both  your  standpoint  and  the  company's.  It 
will  not  take  long  before  an  improvement  manifests  itself.  If  there 
IS  real  progress  toward  better  public  relations  you  and  your  fellow 
employees  will  feel  the  spirit  of  it  running  through  the  entire  organi- 
zation, and  you  will  be  surprised  to  note  how  much  easier  and  pleasanter 
it  is  to  work  under  the  improved  conditions. 

Have  We  Graduated? 
So,  we  lay  aside  the  six  units  of  the  Course  and  the  question  sheets 
Perhaps  some  will  consider  themselves  gifted  specialists  in  the  art  of 
makmg  friends  now  that  they  have  finished  the  Course.  If  so  they 
are  much  mistaken.  Others  may  believe  that  they  were  not  so  bad  as 
contact  employees  before  they  took  the  Course,  and  all  that  they  have 
learned  since  has  been  some  minor  refinements  and  a  lot  of  heavy  in- 
formation on  the  gas  business.  They,  too,  are  mistaken.  Still  others 
may  feel  that  the  Course  has  given  them  all  the  training  necessary  for 
the  successful  contacting  of  customers.     They  are  equally  mistaken. 
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speaking  broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  Course  has  been  to  make  con- 
tact employees  think — think  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong  contact  prac- 
tices and,  as  a  result  of  this  thinking,  plan  a  future  procedure  by  which 
correct  contact  methods  become  habitual.  A  six  months  period  of 
this  kind  of  thinking  during  the  life  of  the  Course  and  a  cessation  of 
such  thinking  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  Course  is  not  going 
to  advance  the  cause  of  public  relations  or  improve  the  employees* 
standing  with  the  company. 

We  don't  "graduate"  from  public  relations  work.  It  is  always  with 
us,  and  the  higher  we  advance  in  the  organization  the  greater  are  our 
public  relations  tasks.  Your  ability  to  make  correct  contact  methods 
habitual,  which  means  your  ability  to  master  the  right  way  and  to 
make  it  a  habit,  will  largely  determine  your  fitness  to  assume  more  im- 
portant responsibilities  for  your  company. 

The  Tendency  To  Let  Down 

It  is  tremendously  difficult  to  live  up  to  a  standard,  and  so  easy  to 
backslide  or  let  down  or  give  way  a  little.  Every  person  who  finds  it 
necessary  to  work  for  a  living  must  keep  a  check  on  himself  or  herself 
and  constantly  fight  this  tendency  to  let  down.  Sometimes  we  are 
apt  to  be  careless  because  we  have  failed  to  see  just  what  the  cost  of 
carelessness  is.  Negligence,  shoddy  work  and  other  evils  which  are 
so  common  is  this  workaday  world  are  often  a  cause  of  lack  of  proper 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  He  can't  visualize  the  con- 
sequences of  his  act. 

"I  didn't  know,"  "I  didn't  realize,"  "I  guess  I  forgot,"  and  similar 
phrases  are  heard  every  day  from  the  lips  of  employees.  You  may 
say  these  are  mighty  poor  alibis  or  excuses,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  resolve  themselves  into  something  far  more  serious:  they  are  con- 
fessions of  personal  let-downs.  "I  didn't  know"  and  similar  phrases 
will  no  longer  serve  the  employee  who  has  taken  this  Course. 

The  Company's  Expectations 

**I  never  realized  there  was  so  much  to  learn  about  this  contacting 
work,"  said  an  employee  to  his  group  leader. 

"This  Course  has  done  wonders  for  me,"  commented  another. 

"I've  had  the  wrong  slant  on  certain  things,"  said  another. 

Will  the  records  of  these  employees  reflect  an  improvement  in  per- 
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formance  on  the  job  now  that  they  do  know?    How  about  your  own 
record  ?    Will  it  show  an  improvement  ? 

Consider  the  company's  side.  Do  you  believe  your  company  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  your  performance  will  be  improved  as  a  result 
of  what  you  have  learned  in  this  Course  ?  Is  your  company  expecting 
too  much  if  it  looks  forward  confidently  to  receiving  fewer  service  com- 
plaints? If  it  expects  the  sale  of  appliances  to  show  a  bigger  ad- 
vance? If  it  expects  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  between  depart- 
ments ? 

Put  yourself  in  the  company's  place.  Would  you  expect  such  re- 
sults from  a  Course  like  this  ? 


Concentrate  Your  Best  Thought  On  It 
What,  then,  do  we  do  now  ?  To  the  ambitious  employee  the  Course 
will  act  as  an  appetizer— a  means  of  stimulating  a  hunger  for  additional 
information  on  the  subject  of  customer  contacts,  and  the  creation  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  become  more  and  more  proficient  in  building  up  fa- 
vorable sentiment  for  the  business.  Such  an  employee  will  complete 
the  Course  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  his  interest  in  the  gas 
business  and  the  customer  is  just  getting  oflF  to  a  good  start.  He  will 
continue  the  practice  of  analyzing  his  own  contact  methods,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  grow  in  usefulness  to  both  the  company  and  its  cus- 
tomers. And  he  will,  last  of  all,  never  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  he  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  art  of  making  friends. 

No  two  contact  situations  are  exactly  alike,  nor  are  any  two  persons. 
Every  day  will  bring  something  new  to  you  in  the  way  of  experience. 
How  to  profit  by  this  experience  is  a  matter  entirely  in  your  own  hands. 
This  Course  has  served  merely  as  a  guide  or  pathfinder.  The  rest  is 
up  to  you.  Concentrate  your  best  thought  on  it.  That  is  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  do  wo  do  now  ?" 
Again,  let  us  repeat :    Concentrate  your  best  thought  on  it. 


Course  Summary 

At  this  point  we  might  add  a  Course  summary  for  you,  but  it  would 
not  be  nearly  so  valuable  as  one  you  made  up  for  yourself.  Therefore, 
we  are  supplying  the  necessary  space,  and  are  giving  you  some  hints  as 
to  what  should  be  included. 
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List  from  memory  ten  things  that  you  have  learned  from  the  Course 
and  are  now  using  in  practice  on  the  job. 

1 

2 ; 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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9 

10 

Go  through  th<;  six  units  now  in  your  possession  and  write  down  be- 
low what  you  consider  to  be  the  ten  high  spots  of  the  Course. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ; 
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7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


I: 


m 
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Put  down  next,  the  story  of  one  of  your  contacts  which  you  made 
before  taking  the  Course. 
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Write  here  the  story  of  the  above  contact  as  you  would  make  it  to- 
day. 


Write  on  this  page  about  fifty  words  on  the  subject,  "My  responsibili- 


ties." 
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What  Does  Courtesy  Mean? 
Write  your  definition  on  this  page. 
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I 


1 


What  is  the  value  of  cooperation?    How  has  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion been  advanced  by  your  conferences? 
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Write  on  this  page  several  rules  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  out- 
side criticism  or  complaint  against  your  company. 


Put  down  here  a  list  of  the  types  of  information  that  customers  re- 
quest of  you,  and  opposite  each,  state  where  you  can  get  that  type  of 
information  for  the  customer  or  where  you  should  refer  the  customer 
so  that  he  can  get  it  himself. 


[61] 


[60] 


Write  briefly  on  the  subject,  "How  I  Carry  Out  My  Company's 
Spirit  of  Service  in  My  Job." 


What  benefits  do  you  expect  your  company  to   receive   from  your 
study  of  this  Course  ? 


162] 
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